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CHAPTER IX. 


René’s spirited assertion of the 
right of woman to do what she 
pleases, even to the extent of com- 
mitting trespass in the teeth of 
authority, met with general ap- 


proval. The members of the hunt 
had expressed their entire appro- 
bation, and René knew that they 
would talk about it amongst them- 
selves. Her grandfather’s delight 
increased her elation. 

It is impossible to be praised 
without feeling in the end that you 
fully deserve what you get. In- 
deed, not unfrequently we are apt 
to think the meed insufficient. Our 
love for another is not the only 
form of that passion for which an 
appetite grows by what it feeds on. 
When René had heard all that 
Gregory and M. de Gaillefontaine 
and Mr. Fox—who never omitted 
to flatter her when there was oppor- 
tunity—had to say in her favour, 
and for lack of words could say 
no more, she strolled through the 
shrubbery and into the hothouse, 
where Tom Reynolds was at work. 
Reynolds took off his hat, and con- 
tinued his work uncovered. 

* May I cut you some buds, miss?” 
he asked. 
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‘No, no. 
cut.’ 

*Doan’t deu the tree no harm, 
miss. It’s like cropping a tarrier, 
it drives the strength in,’ explained 
Tom, who was not more senti- 
mental than other gardeners. 

René laughed and chatted about 
flowers for a while, and listened to 
Reynolds, who talked about his 
management of them ; then finding 
that talk in this groove was not 
likely to run on to herself, she 
changed the subject abruptly. 

‘By the bye,’ said she, ‘who is 
that tall red man of Sir Humphrey 
Clinker’s ?” 

‘You mean his coachman, miss; 
Gearge. Red whiskers—ugly-faced 
man.’ (Tom was not ugly, nor were 
his whiskers red.) 

‘Yes ; but his temper seems viler 
than his face.’ 

‘We all has our tempers, miss. 
But Gearge has got more ‘an a 
common sheare, he have, to /z sure.’ 

*I gave him a good cut over the 
face to-day.’ 

‘So I heered, miss,’ said Rey- 
nolds quietly. 

This was not flattery, so René 
continued, 
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‘ And I think he got as much as 
he deserved.’ 

Tom Reynolds cut away at his 
roses in silence. 

‘Don’t you ?” 

‘*Taren’t for me to say, miss.’ 

‘Yes, it is, if I ask you.’ 

‘I never say what I doan’t mean, 
and I know my place, and I doan’t 
waant to leuse it.’ 

Rene’s curiosity was increased 
by his unwillingness to express 
his opinion, and not because she 
thought it was favourable to her- 
self. Even gardeners know that 
their interests are not endangered 
by flattering. She questioned and 
protested and teased, until he was 
at length brought to speak. 

*I doan’t like Gearge,’ he said ; 
‘I’ve fit him twice, and I'd fight 
him again to-morrow, so be he gave 
me justcause. He’s ugly, and he’s 
bad tempered, and he’s got red 
hair; but he didn’t deserve to be 
cut over the face by you, miss; and 
I felt regiar down-hearted when I 
heard you had done it, miss. It 
warsn’t a bit like you, miss. It 
warsn’t generous, and it warsn’t 
fair, and it warsn’t right, and it 
warsn’t anything that could make 
me say to myself, “ That's my young 
mistress all over.” It aren’t what I 
shall like to hear talked on at the 
Ferry-boat; an’ Gearge he will 
talk of it, he will. Maybe I shall 
have to fight him to make him hold 
hes tongue. There, miss, it’s a 
thing like bindweed, that doan’t 
do no good to nubody, but twines 
up and spiles the flowers ; and I'd 
just like to have it pulled up by 
the roots, and see no more on it 
never.’ 

‘ Then, pray, what would you do, 
Mr. Reynolds, if a great big ug/y 
man caught hold of your rein ?” 

‘Dussy I'd cut him over his 
feace same as you, miss, cause I 
ain't gentle by birth, and haven't 
had no better education than most 
of my class, ‘cause Gearge he 
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might try to hit me back agin. 
Gearge couldn’t hit you, miss, and 
he must deu what hes master told 
him teu, else: he’d lose hes place 
and starve hes wife and family.’ 

‘Then what would you have had 
me do?’ 

‘I'd a been preoud to have seen 
you suffer him to lead yeou up to 
the house, miss, that I would. It 
would have looked like you, miss. 
You could ’a cut old Clinker over 
the face, an’ welcome.’ 

René left the house in a huff; 
she could not answer Tom Rey- 
nolds’s arguments, and felt angry 
with him because he had made her 
angry with herself. She suiked 
within doors for an hour ; then she 
started up, caught the first hat she 
could find, and sallied off to a house 
in the village where she had seen 
that red-haired foe occasionally 
nursing achild. George was gone 
to the Ferry-boat ; but she said she 
would wait ; and she sat down, and 
made herself agreeable to George’s 
wife for two hours. At the end of 
that time he returned, when she 
made him a handsome apology, 
and returned home alone at half- 
past ten o’clock. 

Nevertheless she crossed the for- 
bidden paddock the very next day. 

Sir Humphrey added another 
hurdle to the fence, making it a 
wide leap; Miss Biron cleared it 
easily. He had it heightened with 
furze-bushes ; they tore Miss Biron’s 
habit, otherwise she was unharmed. 

The next day the furze , was 
backed with a rail; that brought 
the mare down, and Miss Biron 
was picked up by Sir Humphrey's 
men, who were waiting for the 
event, in a state of insensibility. 

The injuries she received were 
sufficiently serious to restrict her 
to carriage exercise for a couple of 
months. Gregory was of course 
violently enraged, and cursed the in- 
firmities which prevented him from 
pulling Sir Humphrey Clinker’s 
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nose. Buta more powerful foe laid 
his hand upon Gregory’s ancient 
enemy, and death left the family 
feud to be sustained by Radcliffe, 
Sir Humphrey’s sole surviving son. 
For that task Radcliffe was totally 
unfit, he being a young man of 
ordinary passions. He did not 
dislike Gregory Biron sufficiently 
to wish to injure him; and he ad- 
mired René too much to injure 
himself in herestimation. He had 
been formal and distant in his be- 
haviour when he had met René, as 
the exigencies of the case demand- 
ed, and even with his father to 
encourage him in hostility he had 
fought faintly ; and now he could 
not bring a single piece against the 
adversary. He wastired ofthe game, 
and would fain give it to be mated 
by René. Almost the first use he 
made of his newly-acquired power 
was to remove the barrier his father 
had erected, and to beg Miss Biron 
to make whatever use pleased her 
of any part of his estate. 

Greatly to her grandfather’s an- 
noyance René accepted this treaty 
of peace, responding to Radcliffe’s 
overtures with a frank avowal of 
her amicable inclinations, together 
with such generous smiles and lin- 
gering looks that he became the 
most fervent of her admirers ; for 
René had many who loved her— 
that is to say, many who would 
have broken their necks to get her, 
but who could not have broken 
their hearts to lose her. 

She knew her power to give 
pleasure, and she exercised it 
freely. Why should she not make 
men happy if a mere look or a 
smile could do it? It gave her 
no pain. The men were too old 
and she too young for matters to 
take serious proportions. A mother 
need not fear for her son whilst he 
occupies but a twelfth place in a 
young lady’s consideration. Flir- 
tation is like snapdragon—a game 
in which romping high-spirited 
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young people pursue each other 
round a flickering flame, plucking 
out plums, but touching the burn- 
ing spirit too quickly to burn their 
fingers with it. 

If René had centred her interest 
upon one of her numerous lovers, 
she and he might have been the 
happiest or most miserable of living 
creatures. 

For a time she did devote most 
of her attention to Radcliffe, feel- 
ing well disposed towards him be- 
cause of his good-will, and being 
desirous of annexing to her retinue 
the richest and handsomest young 
man of those parts; and for these 
reasons she kept him by her in 
the field, and admitted him to her 
society more than other men. But 
deeper than any other motive to be 
kind was a feeling of pity for one 
who had lost a father. Yet green 
in her memory was the recollec- 
tion of the dear one she had lost. 

When they were in a lane alone, 
and he spoke of his father, she 
checked her mare to a walking 
pace, and listened with downcas: 
eyes to his sentiment. He saw a 
tear upon her cheek. To have 
lost that expression of her sym- 
pathy he would not have recalled 
his father from Hades. 

The next time they were alone 
he tried again to elicit that evi- 
dence of her regard, and she, with 
quick womanly perception detect- 
ing the trick, cut him dead. He 
moped and was miserable under 
her displeasure, and she laughed 
at his dejection. That made him 
desperate and angry, and to pique 
her he kept out of her way until 
he could bear his voluntary banish:- 
ment no longer, and came back 
to her with submission in his voice 
and eyes that implored forgiveness. 
She was cool to him until she found 
that he was actually suffering, when 
she became once more kind, though 
in a modified way, treating him 
as she treated other men — no 
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better, no worse. This made him 
feel that he should like to marry 
her, and so have her all to himself. 
He took advantage of the first 
occasion of their being together 
alone, and said, 

‘I am thinking, Miss Biron, how 
kind you were to me during the 
first month of our acquaintance.’ 

‘You behaved very prettily, and 
one must be kind to good boys.’ 

‘I have offered you my estate ; 
I have only one other possession 
to ask you to take, and if I ask 
you to have that, will it make you 
kind enough to accept me?” 

‘Is this an offer of marriage?’ 
asked René gaily. 

Radcliffe said ‘ Yes,’ with an un- 
easy cough. 

‘You are a good boy. This is 
my first offer.’ 

‘Then may I hope—’ 

‘Of course you may; but you 
do not expect me to accept you 
now. The dowdiest girls refuse 
five or six men before they marry. 
I shall not be content until I have 
rejected a couple of dozen.’ 

‘Is it not better to marry your 
first love ? 

‘I should think itwould be better 
to marry the last.’ 

‘Is there no romance in life? 
Is every girl calculating, cold, un- 
sentimental ?” 

‘I am romantic to a degree ; and 
I do not calculate more than most 
girls, Mr. Clinker.’ 

‘Don’t call me Clinker.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Robinson. I am 
dreadfully sentimental. But would 
there be anything romantic about 
our marriage? We have known 
each other two months, and if we 
were to marry to-morrow we should 
have nothing to congratulate our- 
selves upon. Now if you could 
make me another offer years hence, 
when our hair is streaked with 
gray—’ 

* Never!’ 


* That will do better still. You 
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shall go away and break your heart, 
and when you are dying I will come 
to you, and a white-haired friar 
shall join ourhands. Oh, that will 
be famous. You will go away and 
break your heart, just to oblige 
me, Mr.—Mr. Robinson.’ 

She laughed till the hill-side 
rang with her rippling voice, and 
broke away from her blushing crest- 
fallen swain at a canter; and from 
that day she always addressed him 
as Mr. Robinson. 

The passion a beautiful coquette 
inspires, with its few brief joys, its 
many lingering pangs, is about as 
undesirable a possession as the 
shirt of Nessus, which we should 
thank our Dejanira to keep to her- 
self. Oh, far better is it to live 
stark naked than to be cursed with 
such clothing. For what is the 
heat of the midday sun or the chill 
of midnight winds to the fever heat 
and death cold of fluctuating love ? 
The sun is hottest but for an hour, 
and the wind is forgotten when it 
has passed by; but the torments 
brought by that tunic of love are 
enduring, not to be forgotten until 
the poor wretch who wears it has 
dashed out his unhappy brains. 

For all he suffered Radcliffe 
Clinker could not keep away from 
her who wrought his torment. He 
loved to talk of her; he was net 
displeased to be rallied by his 
friends for his love ; and when they 
predicted that Miss Biron would 
presently succeed in catching him 
for her husband he declared openly 
that he had been rejected, but he 
did not descend to particulars. 

Notwithstanding this declaration 
it became the talk of women that 
René Biron was setting her cap at 
Radcliffe Clinker; and their talk 
by some means reached the ears of 
Mr. Silas Fox. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Ir one man may enjoy greater 
felicity than another, Hugh Biron 
at this time should have been he. 
He was untrammelled by domestic 
restrictions ; his work was a plea- 
sure to him, as all work should be ; 
and his productions realised suffi- 
cient money to supply him with the 
necessities of existence and some 
modest luxuries besides. Charlie 
Brock shared a studio with him 
in the winter, and they worked 
together during the few hours of 
daylight; when the gloom of night 
and of much tobacco-smoke made 
them lay aside their palettes they 
adjourned to a social club of 
kindred spirits, and spent the re- 
mainder of the day in harmony and 
boyish romping. For boys will be 
boys if they live to be a hundred, 
if care and disappointment and 
sorrow do not make men of them. 
In the summer the friends went 
forth with white umbrellas strapped 
to their easels, and small carpet- 
bags filled with equal proportions 
of tobacco and linen, and walked 
through Wales and the Lake dis- 
tricts, and settled amongst the 
Thames beech-woods when the 
leaves grew red. Hugh had done 
his duty, as he considered it, to- 
wards his grandfather by writing 
two letters to him. Neither was 
answered, so he dismissed the old 
gentleman from his memory as he 
did the pictures rejected by the 
last year's Academy exhibition. 
The cause of his disagreement also 
had ceased to occupy his thought. 
He had corresponded with Mattie 
Blake frequently during the first six 
months after leaving Riverford,and 
laid his poetical thoughts as offer- 
ings at her feet ; but her responses 
were disheartening. There was no 
poetry nor any grammar in her 
composition. He ran down to 
Riverford and saw her. It was a 
wet day, and they walked through 
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the miry lanes under an umbrella. 
Miss Blake was too lively; he 
would not willingly have had her 
wretched, but her gaiety was the 
gaiety of indifference. He thought 
he detected a smile of recognition 
on her face when they passed the 
local policeman. She was not 
sentimental, and seemed but half 
sorry when he bade her good-bye. 
He returned to town and wrote her 
a cool letter, and in return received 
one still colder, in which Miss 
Blake said that there was an ‘ insu- 
mountable barraer’ between them, 
and that in future Hugh must re- 
gard her only in the light of a friend. 
Hugh burnt her letter with a sigh 
which might have been of regret 
or relief, and a week after, coming 
upon a copy of some verses, he 
wondered how he could have 
written such nonsense for a girl of 
her kind. And thus it was that, 
freed from all anxiety, and whistling 
for want of thought, he was settling 
himself down to work with a light 
heart one November morning when 
Mr. Silas Fox knocked at the 
studio-door. 

‘Come in,’ cried Hugh. ‘Be 
thou spirit of health or dealer 
damned, come in.’ 

‘Eh, good-morning, sir. You 
don’t remember me. My name is 
Fox, your old tutor.’ 

*So you are. Take a chair. 
You're welcome. It is not often 
that the old masters come to see 
us.” 

‘Still fond of a joke, Mr. Biron. 
Ah, three years make a difference, 
even in an old master: the lines 
multiply, he gets yellower, but let 
us hope not less valuable. 0 
tempora, O mores! You have al- 
tered too, sir, but in such a man- 
ner as rather to assist than retard 
recognition. I saw you last as a 
sketch, and since then imagination 
has represented to me the finished 
picture. I should have been as- 
tonished and disappointed to have 
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found you still a sketch. This is 
the fulfilment of a vision which you 
may remember I set before you 
years ago. I think I may take to 
myself the credit of urging you to 
pursue the path that led to fame; 
may I be allowed now to congratu- 
late you upon having obtained it ?” 

‘I suppose a beggar may be con- 
gratulated if he gets halfpence and 
avoids kicks. So you may: con- 
gratulate me and welcome, but not 
for my fame. How did you un- 
earth me?’ 

‘Struck by the beauty of an oil- 
painting in the Gray’s-inn Road, I 
looked in the corner for a signa- 
ture, and coupling the initials H.B. 
with the rare merit of the work—’ 

‘Go slow.’ 

‘I asked the lady of the shop— 
a stout lady—Mrs. Solomons by 
name, I believe, if she could give 
me your address. I wished so to 
see once more the man who as a 
youth held so firm a hold upon my 
esteem and regard. You will par- 
don my intrusion—’ 

‘All right; glad to see you. I 
wish you would sit on that box and 
hold this maul-stick in your hand. 
I want to knock in an old man 
fishing to break up this foreground. 
You can talk allthe same. There, 
sit a little more so. Thank you. 
Now talk away. How is my grand- 
father ?” 

‘Very ill, sir; very ill indeed. 
Confined to his bed these past two 
months.’ 

‘Poor old fellow ! 

‘ Still kind-hearted and generous 
as ever, Mr. Hugh. Yet you have 
little reason to commiserate Mr. 
Gregory Biron.’ 

‘He was kind to me, Fox, until 
Iwas unkind to him. I often think 
that by yielding to him I should 
have benefited myself.’ 

‘In a pecuniary way, doubtless, 
sir.’ 

‘Not only so. However, I have 
to thank him for my education ; 
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he has to thank me for nothing. 
I suppose he never speaks of 
me ?” 

‘ Never, sir, never. He forbids 
your name to be mentioned.’ 

‘I wrote two letters to him ; they 
were not answered. I expect he 
will never forgive me.’ 

Mr. Fox was clearing his throat 
to reply, when Hugh continued, 

‘IT heard from—from Miss Blake 
that my cousin occupies my place.’ 

‘Yes, sir; she and M. Antoine de 
Gaillefontaine have it all their own 
way with my dear old master. A 
very artful man, M. de Gaillefon- 
taine; a very shrewd young lady, 
Miss René Biron. It is said she is 
trying—that is, that Mr. Radcliffe 
Clinker proposes to marry her.’ 

‘ How does my grandfather like 
that ?” 

‘ He knows nothing of it, sir. I 
do not like to distress him in his 
illness. It would break the old 
gentleman’s heart. M. de Gaille- 
fontaine desires it to be kept secret. 
Very clever man, M. de Gaillefon- 
taine.’ 

*Too clever, eh? You and he 
don’t hit it?’ 

‘We never quarrel, sir. But he 
does not like me. Miss Rene 
does not like me either. They 
know I[ have your interest at heart. 
M. de Gaillefontaine would have 
had me turned out of my place; 
but your grandfather, knowing my 
worth perhaps, or fearing that with- 
out a check of some kind M. de 
Gaillefontaine would overrule him 
in everything, will not part with 
me. Miss Biron dislikes me be- 
cause she knows I respect you.’ 

‘Sorry you should suffer on my 
account,’ said Hugh. 

‘ Ah, it is a pleasure to suffer for 
those we love,’ said Mr. Fox, smil- 
ing upon the door, to which his face 
was turned. 

Hugh could see the shining pro- 
tuberance of the muscles under his 
cheek-bone from where he stood 
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sketching the amiable angler. Mr. 
Fox continued, 

‘It is pleasant to see the realisa- 
tion of one’s fondest hopes, Mr. 
Biron; may I congratulate you 
uponyour fame and independence? 
Nothing now will prevent your 
union with Miss Blake, I presume.’ 

‘I possess independence, espe- 
cially as regards Miss Blake and 
Fame. I made a slight mistake 
three years ago, Mr. Fox.’ 

‘About Miss Blake? And you 
have discovered her real character, 
and brought the connection to an 
end? How wise! I found that I 
had made a mistake in the estima- 
tion of that young lady's character. 
It shows how the best of us may be 
mistaken, sir.’ 

‘Or the worst of us,’ thought 
Hugh; and he shook his head at 
the sly old gentleman, his model, 
sitting there with his back bent, his 
knees up to his chin, the maul-stick 
in his black kid-gloved hand, and 
the perpetual smile visible in the 
third of his face. ‘How ever 
came I to be gulled by such a man ? 
What a green young muff I must 
have been!’ 

Of course Hugh had no suspi- 
cion that he was green, or a muff, 
or liable to gulling now. 

Mr. Fox continued, 

‘But you have made no mistake 
about that other young lady ; Fame 
is yours, Mr. Hugh.’ 

‘Not she. Pot-boilers are mine.’ 

* Por-boilers ? 

‘Yes; trees and meadows and 
rivers and skies ; all the elements, 
with cows and crows thrown into 
the bargain, represented on one 
canvas for twenty or thirty shil- 
lings—that is a pot-boiler.’ 

* But surely, Mr. Biron, you have 
not lost ambition ?” 

* N-o—nor appetite neither. Na- 
ture is more imperious than Art. 
I must satisfy my vitals before I 
gratify my ambition.’ 


*You are so modest. Genius 
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always is. Doubtless whilst you 
paint for money you work for Fame. 
Your pictures improve, they in- 
crease in value.’ 

Hugh assented hesitatingly. No 
one in his heart believes himself no 
better than he is; but facts com- 
pelled Hugh reluctantly to admit 
that he was no better than he 
should be. Solomons expected as 
much for his money now as he had 
got a year ago; and the price was 
more obstinately contested in each 
succeeding transaction. Solomons 
was indifferent, Solomons was 
grudging of praise, Solomons in- 
sisted upon alterations. There was 
not one production of his three 
years’ work which Hugh wished to 
set eyes on again. 

‘I suppose you spend a.certain 
portion of the day in executing 
what I would term works of trans- 
cription—that is, landscapes from 
Nature or memory; and another to 
a work of creation—the embodi- 
ment of a grand conception—a 
poetical idea, a figure subject per- 
haps ofan historical character. Such 
was your aspiration, I remember— 
the aspiration which led me to be- 
lieve that you were fitter for an 
active than a passive life.’ 

Hugh worked away sullenly, 
and regarded the figure he was 
painting as the integral part of a 
detestable whole, whilst Mr. Fox 
continued, 

‘I suppose you have another 
studio, sir; I see no studies, no 
large canvases here.’ 

‘This is my only shop,’ said 
Hugh savagely, ‘and I could not 
say that if my chum were here. 
Half is his, and half the things you 
see in it; the other half are mine. 
and I wish they were not, if only I 
had their value in my pocket. This 
thing on the easel is my best and 
worst and last work, and I hope to 
sell it to-morrow.’ 

‘I am very, very sorry to hear 
you talk in this manner, Mr. Liron. 
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It is so opposite my hopes and 
my expectations—so opposite all 
that could be desired and antici- 
pated by one who gloried in your 
early promise, and in the vigour 
with which you undertook to fight 
the battle of life and win for your- 
self the wreaths of victory. To 
my loving eyes, sir, the fair young 
brow seemed in its very expansive- 
ness destined for a noble chaplet.’ 

Hugh was silent; hishands rested, 
and his eyes looked through the 
murky window-panes into the 
murky London fog beyond. That 
Mr. Fox saw, as he turned for a 
moment from his position. 

‘Surely, sir, you will not be con- 
tent to live from hand to mouth in 
this miserable and inglorious man- 
ner. Whilst you have power to 
work you may be satisfied to merely 
earn the necessities for to-day; but 
supposing ill-health arrested the 
busy hand ?” 

‘I have friends, thank God ! 

‘But could they afford to sup- 
port you? and could you, Mr. Hugh 
Biron, afford to accept their cha- 
rity? I hope most fervently not.’ 

‘What shall I do?’ asked Hugh 
doggedly. 

‘ Take a nobler stand. He who 
goes upon all-fours must crawl. Oh, 
excuse me, sir; my enthusiasm 
makes me forget my position.’ 

‘Go on, go on. I can listen, 
and thank you.’ 

‘I would urge that if you would 
pace like the gods you must live 
erect. Stand like a god, move 
with the dignity of a god, and men 
will appreciate you, sir, worship 
you. ‘Throw aside pot-boilers ; 
take a grander view of a grand 
profession. De, and make the 
public see that you do. Wake, sir! 
Your spirit is not dead; it only 
slumbers.’ 

Mr. Fox rose from his stool, 
and facing Hugh, spoke and looked 
as though he felt the thoughts he 
“expressed. Perhaps he did; actors, 
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night after night, have shed tears 
over the fable they represented. 
The unctuous smile left his face, his 
nostrils expanded, and his attitude 
would have excited the artistic ad- 
miration of M. de Gaillefontaine 
himself. 

Hugh was impressed. He laid 
aside his brushes, and, sticking his 
hands in his pocket, said, 

‘All this I have said to myself. 
You speak what I think; others 
have said the same thing.’ 

‘Then why do you hesitate ?” 

‘I am waiting for a yet wiser 
philosopher, Fox; one who shall 
tell me how to do this thing which 
all agree should be done. If a 
doctor orders a starving patient to 
drink port and eat beef, do you 
think he will hesitate to carry out 
the prescription if the food and 
wine are sent with it? How am I 
to pay for dresses, models, studio, 
canvas, colours—and bread, whilst 
I am working for Fame, and neglect- 
ing the only branch of the art 
which supplies me with the means 
of subsistence? No, Fox; if you 
want to do me a kindness, sit down 
there again, and let me plod on 
with my pot-boiler. I should have 
thought of this contingency three 
years ago; now I have made my 
bed, and must lie in it.’ 

‘If you intend to lie down all 
your life, sir, there is the greater 
reason for making your bed com- 
fortable,’ said Fox, relapsing into 
his smile, and smiting his gloved 
hand gently with the maul-stick as 
he spoke. 

‘What do you mean, Fox? Hang 
the simile !’ 

Mr. Fox smiled at the maul- 
stick, then he smiled at Hugh, then 
he smiled at the maul-stick again, 
but he did not answer. 

‘What on earth do you mean?’ 
repeated Hugh. 

Fox stood irresolute a moment; 
then he went to the door, looked 
into the passage, and coming back 
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to Hugh’s side quite close, said in 
a low voice, 

*I think I told you that Mr. 
Gregory Biron is very ill. Yes. 
Well, the physician told me in con- 
fidence that he could not live a 
week longer.’ 

Hugh thought with pity of the 
old man; he had borne him no ‘Il- 
will, and he thought now only of 
the gratitude he owed him. Some 
pleasant memories came to him of 
Riverford and the house that was 
now and for ever shut to him, Sud- 
denly a thought flashed upon him, 
and turning to Fox, he said, 

‘Do your hints mean that my 
grandfather has relented towards 
me? Has he left me money?” 

‘Not one farthing. I witnessed 
his will.’ 

‘Well, in what way does his death 
affect my position in art—my pecu- 
niary interest, about which we were 
talking ?” 

‘He has left every penny-piece 
to Miss René Biron. [ shall have 
no more than you by that will.’ 

‘Well?’ 

* Now supposing I could induce 
Mr. Gregory Biron to change his 
mind, and leave every penny-piece 
to you?” 

‘You do not suppose I would 
take it? My cousin has deserved 
his gratitude more than I.’ 

‘You think so? 

*I left him ; she has not.’ 

‘She is too wise—too clever; 
so is M. de Gaillefontaine. He 
would not let René leave Mr. Biron, 
no, not for ten thousand a year.’ 

‘How do you know?” 

Mr. Fox coughed, 
quietly, 

‘He said so in reply to a little 
question I put to him.’ 

‘Miss Biron at least deserves 
equally with myself. She has a 
claim as strong as mine.’ 

‘You think so?’ 

‘Is there reason that I should 
not?” 


and said 
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Mr. Fox nodded, and looking 
nervously at a door behind him, 
asked who was in the room be- 
yond. 

‘No one,’ said Hugh. 

‘It is well to feel safe when one 
is talking in confidence upon pri- 
vate affairs. Of course that room 
does not open upon the stairs ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You do not know how M. de 
Gaillefontaine watches me. Mr. 
Hugh, that man and René Biron 
are—’ 

He put his lips to Hugh’s ear, 
and whispered two or three words 
that caused him to utter an excla- 
mation of mingled surprise and in- 
credulity. 

‘It is true, and I can prove it,’ 
said Fox softly but emphatically. 
‘And if I bring the proof to Mr. 
Gregory Biron he will revoke his 
former will, and leave the money 
to you or to me or to some worse 
than useless institution. We run 
equal chances; but if I at the right 
moment worked upon his feelings, 
I could undoubtedly influence him 
in your favour. J could make the 
disposition of that property in your 
favour a certainty, if it were worth 
my while.’ 

‘I do not understand you.’ 

‘I will recapitulate. You and I 
and a public institution have equal 
chances of obtaining say a couple 
of hundred thousand pounds. We 
might consider that at the preset 
moment we each possess sixty-six 
thousand six hundred pounds. 
Now if I insure your getting, not 
only your share, but the second 
and third shares besides, I lose 
for a certainty sixty-six thousand 
pounds, you see.’ 

*' Yes.” 

‘But you would not expect me 
to lose my chance—’ 

‘You want half of what I get 
through your aid.’ 

‘I should be content with a third. 
I am not avaricious. I do this 
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rather in the interest of justice and 
out of regard for my old pupil than 
on my own behalf, and yet I can- 
not afford to neglect my own inte- 
rest entirely.’ 

Hugh had been looking idly at 
the picture before him as he lis- 
tened to Mr. Fox, and he conti- 
nued to look when Mr. Fox ceased 
speaking, his mind occupied with 
the strange problem before him. 
Would there be anything wrong in 
sanctioning a declaration of truth— 
of undeceiving a dying man—of 
accepting a fortune on the condi- 
tions suggested by Mr. Fox? He 
looked up from his picture at Mr. 
lox bending over him. The thin 
cadaverous countenance, the un- 
wholesome smile, the long bent 
figure covered to the finger-tips in 
black, called to his imagination a 
strange parallel, and with this 
thought came the text, ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan.’ He shook off 
doubt, rose to his feet, and said 
firmly, 

‘I will have nothing to do with 
this; tell the truth and welcome. 
If the money comes to me, well 
and good; I won’t begrudge it, 
whoever gets it. And-so let us 
take our chances.’ 

‘I would prefer a certainty my- 
self,” said Mr. Fox, fingering his 
shaven chin, and he added, ‘even 
if I had to suppress the truth. No 
one suspects; no one has a single 
proof; no one could interfere if I 
were silent. M. de Gaillefontaine 
is not a fool. He will not lose 
two hundred thousand pounds 
when I produce my proofs. And 
yet I would far rather tell the truth 
than suppress it.’ 

He paused, eyeing Hugh side- 
wise. Hugh whistled and sat down. 

‘Mr. Hugh, have you any ob- 
jection to my saying a few kind 
words respecting you to your grand- 
father ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Would it not be pleasant to 
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you to feel that he had gone from 
this world with the comfort of lov- 
ing you in his heart rather than the 
bitterness of hating you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And if by a will dated, of course, 
after this interview of ours he left 
you all his property, would you 
consider me your enemy for saying 
those few truthful words of your 
affection ?’ 

Hugh rose again, and went to 
the door, saying, 

‘This conversation is extremely 
unpleasant to me, and I will not 
add one word that shall influence 
your actions ; and so good-morn- 
ing. Oh, no, I am not offended. 
Yes, you may call again if you 
please, but not to reopen this sub- 
ject. Good-morning !’ 

Hugh shut the door, and return- 
ing to his easel moodily said, 

‘Why on earth did not 1 kick 
him out ?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


You may see on a summer's day 
a butterfly hovering in the sun- 
light over a bed of bright flowers, 
its quickly pulsating wings present- 
ing a morsel of radiant light, vari- 
ously indistinct in form and colour 
like the flash of a prism ; anon the 
sun is hidden by a cloud, the 
drooping flowers close their petals, 
the moth has ceased to flutter 
amongst them; but there upon a 
withering leaf it rests, its glorious 
wings expanded, its inner beauties 
displayed, its marvellous perfection 
revealed. In her mad coquetry 
René Biron was a butterfly, and 
appealed to the eye; and in her 
stillness she was yet a moth, but 
her beauty was seen by the soul. 

When Gregory Biron, who may 
be compared to the withering leaf, 
took to his bed Ren¢ postponed 
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her engagements, and making an 
irruption upon her grandfather’s 
chamber, turned out Mr. Fox, who 
was settling himself down to the 
performance of such duties of the 
nurse as consist mainly in making 
the patient miserable. Whilst she 
was by Gregory’s side she mitigated 
his suffering and exnui by those 
countless acts of consideration 
which are known chiefly by their 
absence, making quiet precaution- 
ary arrangements which precluded 
the necessity of the assertive re- 
medy of an evil. She prevented 
inconvenience rather than cured 
it. Her works were unseen, and 
like the unobtrusive angel of health, 
whose constant ministrations to our 
happiness are unnoticed, she got 
no thanks for her kindness. Nurses 
like Mr. Fox would have created a 
draught, in order that they might 
close the doors and windows with 
zealous banging. But René had two 
palpable advantages over Mr. Fox, 
which Gregory admitted —she was 
pleasant to hear and see. Her 
voice was tunable and sweet, and 
her, conversation was lively, and 
she proportioned it to the patience 
of the invalid. He had no hesita- 
tion in telling her when to talk or 
be silent. If he desired quiet she 
sat where he could see her, and 
engaged herself in such light occu- 
pation as kept her countenance 
animated. She thought of herself 
only as subsidiary to his happiness. 
When she was not by his side she 
was still engaged in his behalf. 
She studied cookery from a big 
book, and then ventured into the 
unexplored culinary regions. She 
put on a print dress, went into the 
kitchen, borrowed an apron from 
the cook, and applied her pretty 
hands and bright wits to the making 
of puddings, and to cooking the 
dishes that Gregory liked ; and so 
well did she succeed that her grand- 
ather remarked the difference. 
‘You have found a decent cook 
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at last,’ he said. ‘Is he a French- 
man ?” 

‘No ; ayoung woman,’ answered 
René slyly. ‘She has lived some 
time in an English family ; but her 
last place was in France.’ 

Gregory’s disposition was not 
materially altered by illness; cer- 
tainly he was not more amiable. 
He was conscious that he had not 
long to live, but by nature he was 
too self-willed and strong to feel 
remorse for the loveless life he 
endured or regret in quitting it. 
For many weeks he seemed un- 
conscious of René’s patient good- 
ness; but at length it appeared 
as if his smouldering affection had 
struggled into feeble flame. He 
got to love her sufficiently to be 
doubtful of her sincerity, as some 
lovers love their mistresses doubt- 
ingly, by reason of their own in- 
constancy and their inability to 
understand anything like disinter- 
ested devotion. He would endure 
no other nurse but her; he was 
exacting in his demands upon her 
attention, and took the utmost ad- 
vantage of her gentle and yielding 
disposition. As he grew physic- 
ally weaker his mental peculiarities 
strengthened and became promi- 
nent by contrast with the feeble- 
ness of his body. He could not 
lift his head, but swore at the ser- 
vant who helped him; he re- 
proached René for her tardiness 
and ingratitude when she hastened 
to him in the morning ; he laughed 
to hear how she had received vi- 
sitors in the kitchen, and then 
asked bitterly if she had not di- 
verted them with a description of 
his ailments, and drunk his death 
for a toast. He cursed his weak- 
ness; insisted upon René taking 
her dinner in his apartment ; vowed 
he would destroy his will and cut 
her off with a shilling; and then, 
for the hundredth time, told her he 
would leave her every jot of his 
fortune. 
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The confinement and want of 
exercise told upon René’s health, 
and one morning M. de Gaille- 
fontaine came to Gregory with a 
shrug, a bow, and, indeed, two 
tears, to say that Miss Biron was 
unable to leave her bed. 

‘ That means that she can wait 
for my death no longer, and has 
gone out to be flattered by a dozen 
fools no better than herself,’ said 
Gregory sharply. 

‘Sir, regard this: it is your 
granddaughter of whom you speak.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Miss Biron sends for me, and 
she speaks: “ Antoine, you will take 
yourself to my dear grandpapa, 
and you will offer him a thousand 
apologies, and you will with your 
own hands construct for him a 
Charlotte Russe, and read to him 
the newspaper, and you—”’ 

‘That will do. Leave the room, 
if you please ; I will send when I 
want you. Desire my man Fox 
to come to me—that is, if he is not 
too ill to do his duty.’ 

‘Sir, Mr. Fox he departed for 
London this morning.’ 

‘Without my permission. Curse 

Mr. Fox! Send him to me the 
moment he returns, and ask the 
boots or the scullery-maid or the 
coachman, or any help that may 
happen to be at his post, to be good 
enough to come and wait upon 
me.’ 
He struggled to raise himself on 
his elbow as he spoke, and fell 
back with a peculiar noise in his 
throat that brought M. de Gaille- 
fontaine quickly to his side. 

‘No; Iam not dead yet,’ growled 
Gregory, with a death-like cackle 
that served to express his pleasure 
in disappointing some one. 

Later in the day the physician 
found him suffering from the effect 
of excitement, and ordered him to 
be kept quiet ; violent emotion 
might at a moment check the feeble 
current of his life. 
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‘And you,’ he added to René, 
who received his instructions, ‘must 
be careful. This change from a 
lite of activity and the continued 
tension upon your nerves will bring 
you also under my care. If you 
wish to serve your grandpapa you 
must take exercise. Go for an 
hour’s drive to-morrow morning.’ 

It was night when Mr. Fox re- 
turned from London. A lady of 
foreign appearance and accent ac- 
companied him. They separated 
at the railway station, Mr. Fox 
going to Riverford, the lady to the 
Ferry-boat, where a room was pre- 
pared for her. 

Upon waking the following morn- 
ing Gregory perceived Mr. Fox 
sitting by the window, his head 
buried in his hands. 

‘Where is René? where is Miss 

3iron ?” asked the old man, col- 
lecting his thoughts. 

Mr. Fox was startled, as if from 
a reverie, and he answered hur- 
riedly, 

‘She—she has gone out for a 
drive.’ 

‘Gone out for a drive, and I am 
lying here likely to die before she 
can return! Am I amongst fiends 
already? Where has she gone?’ 

‘She has gone in her landau with 
M. de Gaillefontaine and Mr. Rad- 
cliffe Clinker.’ 

‘What! Clinker? the man I for- 
bade her to speak to?” 

‘It is said, sir, that they are en- 
gaged to be married.’ 

*You are a liar, Fox.’ 

‘Sir, I have sinned against you 
too greatly to be able to deny any 
imputation you can put upon 
me.’ 

‘Yes, I remember, you went to 
London yesterday without my per- 
mission.’ 

‘I went to London to retrieve if 
possible a far greater offence that 
I had previously committed.’ 

‘What do you mean? I have 
not long to live, and I don’t choose 
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to spend my last hours in finding 
answers for your riddles.’ 

‘It is the precarious tenure of 
your life that leads me to speak 
now, as it was the prospect of 
losing one who has so long be- 
friended me touched my guilty 
heart and filled me with remorse 
and contrition.’ 

Gregory beat his pillow impa- 
tiently, and Mr. Fox continued : 

‘If you can listen to my confes- 
sion I will speak, ifonly to redeem 
the injury I have done.’ 

‘Fewer words, fewer words.’ 

‘When you disinherited your 
grandson, Mr. Hugh Biron, I hoped, 
sir, that you would leave your 
money to me, having no better 
friend; and you encouraged that 
hope.’ Gregory smiled. ‘Your 
grandson wrote you two letters, 
begging your forgiveness, and signi- 
fying his readiness to adopt the 
profession you had wisely chosen 
forhim. Those letters I intercepted, 
for they militated against my in- 
terests.’ 

‘You villain !’ 

‘ Pray do not excite yourself, my 
dear master. Miss Biron told me 
that the physician has warned her 
of the fatal results which might at- 
tend your agitation.’ 

‘And she leaves me alone to the 
mercy of any accidental circum- 
stance, and knowing that her ab- 
sence must provoke my anger. And 
you rascal thief, what is your pur- 
pose in telling me of your villany? 
You have no interest in my death ; 
I have left you nothing.’ 

‘I expect less than I deserve for 
myself; it is for your true and faith- 
ful grandson I lay myself open to 
receiving the malediction of one 
whose gratitude I should have 
earned. I went to London to seek 
your grandson, to bring him here, 
that he might receive your blessing 
and forgiveness ; and I found, alas, 
that he has left England.’ 

‘Where is he? 
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‘In India. He has taken up the 
weapon his father dropped in the 
Crimea, and like him, as a common 
soldier, is serving his Queen and 
his country.’ 

‘Is this true?’ 

‘Here are his letters.’ 

‘Let them lie there. I will read 
them; I will make René read them: 
it will punish her for her neglect ; 
and I will leave the boy half of my 
money. Send for the lawyer to- 
night— But wait ; what is your mo- 
tive? You never did a thing yet 
but self-interest was at the bottom 
of it.’ 

‘ As I live, I am influenced alone 
by a feeling of remorse, and a de- 
sire to see justice done to the young 
man I have wronged and those who 
wrong you.’ 

‘Who wrongs me ?” 

Mr. Fox was silent. 

‘Who wrongs me?’ reiterated 
Gregory, with such fierceness as his 
weak condition permitted. 

‘If you were to hear the gossip 
that is in every one’s mouthI should 
not have this unpleasant duty.’ 

‘What gossip ?” 

‘You would hear one ask why 
René Biron was so eager to engage 
herself to Radcliffe Clinker, the son 
of her grandfather’s most bitter 
enemy ; and youwould hearanother 
answer’—here Mr. Fox dropped his 
voice, and spoke slowly —‘ you 
would hear another answer, It is 
because she wishes to make sure 
of his fortune, whilst at any moment 
a breath, a word, might destroy her 
own,’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Radcliffe Clinker is weak and 
young, René is beautiful and clever, 
De Gaillefontaine is the devil him- 
self’ 

Gregory beat the counterpane, 
and nipped it up between his thumb 
and finger. Mr. Fox poured out a 
dose of medicine, and putting it to 
Gregory’s lips, said softly, 

‘For the sake of justice to your 
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grandson, and to thwart the wicked 
ends ofdesigning adventurers, drink 
this, and try to control your emo- 
tion.’ 

Gregory nodded his head firmly, 
and by an effort of will controlled 
his passion, and swallowed the 
draught. Then Mr. Fox said, 

‘ You might hear a dozen people 
ask, Who is this M. de Gaillefon- 
taine ? who is this person who calls 
herself René Biron? and who is 
this Frenchwoman, who is continu- 
ally hanging about the lodge-gates 
asking for M. de Gaillefontaine or 
Mademoiselle René ?” 

‘What woman ?” 

There was a subdued cough from 
the farther end of the room. Gre- 
gory turned his head, and a lady 
seated in the distance rose and 
bowed. 

‘Who is she ” 

‘She is the mother of René.’ 

‘Thérése de Gaillefontaine, mon- 
sieur,’ said the lady. 

At a signal from Mr. Fox she 
reseated herself. 

‘I have brought her here,’ said 
Mr. Fox, ‘to confront her husband 
and daughter who deserted her. 
Let them deny her if they can. 
And now, my beloved master, I 
wish you to look at this will, writ- 
ten as you see upon ordinary paper, 
which at a moment you may de- 
stroy if you find mea liar. See, I 
am not mentioned in it. You leave 
all to your grandson. I want you 
to sign this, and hold it in your 
hand when those two whom you 
have trusted shall stand before you, 
waiting for your verdict. You hold 
in your grasp their punishment or 
reward. Keep it under the bed- 
clothes. If they are not what I 
say, give them the will and let 
them burn it; if they kill you, they 
defeat their own purpose.’ 

‘Kill me! 

‘Who has constantly adminis- 
tered your medicines, even cooked 
your food lately ?” 
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‘René.’ 

‘And when she could not? 

‘De Gaillefontaine. Hark! car- 
riage-wheels! Give mea pen,a pen, 
pen! Sign your name for a witness ; 
get the woman to write hers. Quick, 
for God’s sake! Hold me up! 
steady my arm! There, there, now 
write yours. Leave hold of me; I 
am strong now; I could walk a 
mile. I am well, I am well! You 
have brought my old fire back ; 
see, I can sit up alone! Ha, ha! 
never mind about drying the paper. 
Give it to me—quick, I hear them 
coming up-stairs! So. Let me a- 
lone; I can sit firm. Hide the 
woman. Let her bounce out upon 
the cursed impostors. Hush, here 
they are! Pretend nothing has 
happened.’ 

Madame de Gaillefontaine slip- 
ped behind the bed-curtain. Mr. 
Fox placed a hand lovingly on 
Gregory’s shoulder as he bolt up- 
right sat in the bed, his hand 
clutching the paper beneath the 
clothes, the muscles of his face 
working involuntarily, and pucker- 
ing his loose cheeks into ghastly 
contortions. The door opened, and 
René, with M. de Gaillefontaine, 
stood in the entrance. 

Gregory Biron strove to control 
his fierce excitement, that he might 
deliberately crush his foes. He 
fixed his eyes upon them, and the 
muscles of his face and mouth were 
in continual motion; but he uttered 
sounds without words. It seemed 
as though he had lost the power of 
giving direction to his will, or as 
though his will was solely occupied 
in maintaining existence. Beneath 
the bed-clothes he gripped the will; 
with his other hand he was perpetu- 
ally pinching up the sheet. His 
actions were like those of a cat 
when it is preparing to spring upon 
its victim, and waits for the precise 
moment of advantage. This period 
of irresolution was terminated by 
a movement of M. de Gaillefon- 
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taine. The old man, like a child 
who is impatient of concealment, 
abandoned at once the plan he 
had mace, and swept his hand to- 
wards the curtains, nodding his 
head furiously at Madame de Gaille- 
fontaine, and then at René and 
monsieur. At length he articulated, 

‘Who—who—who are they ?” 

Madame de _ Gaillefontaine 
emerged from concealment, and 
with a shriek of enthusiastic joy 
cried, ‘My shile, my hosbant !’ and 
threw herself upon the neck of 
M. de Gaillefontaine. 

But above her voice there rose 
a gibbering laugh that rattled 
through the parched throat of the 
maddened old man, as he, with 
starting eyes and blackened face, 
dropped forwards—dead ! 

René had stood appalled by the 
frightful appearance of her grand- 
father ; but now she rushed to the 
bedside with a swift ejaculation of 
horror. 

Mr. Fox had his hand under the 
bed-clothes. 

* He is dead,’ he said ; ‘ his hand 
is quite cold.’ 

As he spoke he withdrew his 
hand and slipped a paper into his 
bosom. 


CHAPTER XII. 


RenrE's nerves, weakened by the 
constant watching of past weeks, 
gave way under the shock occa- 
sioned by the frightful manner of 
her grandfather’s death, and she 
was carried from the chamber in- 
sensible. 

There remained in the room Mr. 
Fox and Monsieur and Madame 
de Gaillefontaine with the dead 
man. 

The situation was dramatic in 
the extreme, and was admirably 
adapted to M. de Gaillefontaine’s 
tastes and love of theatrical display. 
It was a scene in which he felt him- 
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self called upon to play a promi- 
nent part. He was embarrassed 
only as long as Madame de Gailie- 
fontaine continued in his arms. By 
the time he had disengaged her 
arms from his neck he had con- 
ceived a tolerably just idea of the 
position of affairs. 

The lady was not his wife ; her 
weight was sufficient to set aside 
any fear he may have entertained 
of truth in that direction. He never 
could have married a woman so 
gross. When he had drawn himself 
up and struck an attitude he said, 

‘And you, madame, do yourself 
the honour to call yourself my 
wife ?” 

‘Antoine, am I not your The- 
rése ?’ asked the iady in reply. 

‘I nevercontradict a lady. Come, 
madame ; I will speak a word with 
you in private.’ 

Mr. Fox made a movement to- 
wards the woman in answer to a 
questioning look from her. M. de 
Gaillefontaine interposed. 

‘My good Fox, I forbid you to 
speak to my wife,’ he said, and 
then led the lady into his sitting- 
room and locked the door. Turn- 
ing to her he said, 

‘ Thérése, that is a very fine dia- 
mond ring you wear upon your 
finger, and those earrings—they are 
superb. Your chain too is gold, 
and your watch probably. I see, 
too, that your bracelets are costly.’ 

Madame de Gaillefontaine smiled 
and inclined her head. 

‘But they are not fashionable, 
these trinkets. You will appear 
better without them, believe me. 
You will oblige me by taking them 
off, and giving them to me. At 
once.’ 

‘ They are mine.’ 

‘You mistake, madame; they are 
mine. We are now in England, 
and you will understand that the 
property of the woman is the pro- 
perty of her husband. Give me 
therefore all your gold.’ 
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Madame swore she would do 
nothing of the kind; and to make 
her oath the more forcible, she 
swore in colloquial French. 

‘Thérése, my wife,’ said M. de 
Gaillefontaine, doubling his arm, 
‘regard! This is the muscles of my 
arm. I am strong; I have eaten 
bifteck to my breakfast many days. 
It is the custom of this country for 
husbands to beat their disobedient 
wives if they can. Ican. Now I 
will give you half an hour to think 
whether you will obey me or be 
beaten. I will let you think out in 
the open air. If you will come to 
me in half an hour’s time and say, 
“My husband, I will not give you 
the diamond ring, and the earrings, 
and the chain, and the bracelets 
which belong toyou,” I will beat you 
with my boots. Come, madame, 
allow me to conduct you to the air.’ 

He opened the door, and, taking 
his hat, led Madame de Gaillefon- 
taine to the lodge-gates, and there, 
raising his hat politely, he left her. 

Recounting the particulars of this 
interview to René two days after, 
he said, 

‘ Hélas, I shall not wonder if my 
wife never returns no more.’ 

‘It is impossible that this was 
mere mistake,’ said René. 

‘It is a silly mistake, mademoi- 
selle ; happily it is only a silly mis- 
take. It was a mistake of this 
madame. Perhaps it was a mistake 
also of our Mr. Fox.’ 

‘And my poor grandpapa died 
believing this lie!’ 

‘He might have believed it had 
he lived; then probably this Mr. 
Fox would have been rewarded for 
his lie, and not punished.’ 

‘I see the plot.’ 

‘It is a very clumsy one. It is 
no marvel that these English steal 
their plays from the French ; for 
observe, this Mr. Fox would be 
original, and he constructs a stupid 
farce stupidly, and—pst! it breaks 
down in the first act !’ 
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‘He is a reptile.’ 

‘No, no; he is only a slogs, a 
stupid slogs.’ 

‘I do not like slugs.’ 

‘Ah, good, mademoiselle. We 
will drop him out of this pretty 
garden to-morrow when it shall be 
yours. The solicitor, I shall com- 
municate with him directly.’ 

René rose with a sigh, and going 
to the window, looked out over the 
wide estate which was to be hers 
with a feeling of desolation. 

M. de Gaillefontaine sighed also 
as he retired from the room: it 
was not a scene for him to act in. 

The solicitor brought with him 
the last will intrusted to him by 
Gregory Biron. It was brief. He 
left all his property solely and ex- 
clusively to his granddaughter 
René. 

When the reading was concluded 
M. de Gaillefontaine strolled into 
the garden and smoked his cigar 
serenely. 

He had a habit when he was 
pleased of humming as he smoked. 
There was no air in the tune he 
hummed ; it was simply a gentle 
intonation of harmonious notes, 
like the sound caused by the wind 
upon the strings of an olian 
harp. His steady step upon the 
damp gravel and this vague tune 
of his attracted the attention of 
Mr. Fox, who was musing in the 
shade. He smiled, and, taking a 
turn of the path, presently met M. 
de Gaillefontaine face to face. 

‘Ah, my Mr. Fox, it is you ?’ 

‘The calm of the evening is in 
keeping with the event of the day, 
M. de Gaillefontaine.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine sighed and 
said, ‘ You and I, Mr. Fox, we are 
the least covetous of men. Lo, 
we smile when others would bend 
their brows in anger! Mr. Gregory 
has left us nothing—neither you nor 
me. And now what shall you do?’ 

‘ Perhaps I shall stay here. What 
will you do?’ 








, M. de Gaillefontaine was a- 
mused, but he said to himself, ‘This 
slog is very stupid.’ Then he ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Fox in 
answer to his question. 

‘ Perhaps I shall stay here too, 
my friend. So much depends upon 
Miss Biron.’ 

Mr. Fox smiled and shook his 
head ; M. de Gaillefontaine opened 
his round eyes in astonishment. 
This Englishman’s density was 
surprising ; he could not see satire 
nor fact. 

* You have heard the will read ? 
asked M. de Gaillefontaine. 

Mr. Fox smiled and nodded, 
without speaking. 

M. de Gaillefontaine shrugged 
his shoulders, and said with non- 
chalance, 

‘Ah, well, we shall hear what 
Miss Biron says to-morrow.’ 

‘That is why I think we should 
talk together to-night, and settle 
what we shall do with her.’ 

‘We—you and I? 

‘You and I.’ 

‘You are very droll, mister.’ 

‘The affair, you see, is not so 
serious for me as it is for you.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine threw aside 
his cigar, cleared his throat, crossed 
his arms @ /a Napoleon, and said 
magnificently, 

‘Mister, there is time for all 
manner of things. I do not under- 
stand English wit, my God, no. 
Speak seriously, or consider your- 
self under immediate notice to leave 
this estate. I am the agent of Miss 
René Biron.’ 

The smile never quitted Mr. 
Fox’s face, and he said whisper- 
ingly, ‘This is not a question of 
whether you shall turn me out, but 
whether I shall turn you and Miss 
Biron out. Comprenez-vous, mon- 
sieur? You have heard a will 
read that was written a year ago; 
you may have to listen to one that 
was written last week. How is 
that? Is that droll ? 
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‘ Have you got that will?’ asked 
M. de Gaillefontaine after a minute 
of reflection. 

‘No; but if I had you would 
not get it from me. Tom Reynolds 
the gardener is over there, see ; he 
would come if I called, and he is 
stronger than you. And now, mon- 
sieur, as an answer to my question 
—will it be agreeable to you to 
talk with me to-night, before Miss 
Biron makes it impracticable? 
Shall we amiably, as suits our joint 
interests, settle what we shall do 
with the young lady and her two 
hundred thousand pounds ? 

* We will talk about it here.’ 

* Not so ; it is cold, and the even- 
ing is closing in. I am nervous in 
the dark, M. de Gaillefontaine. I 
am older than you—more infirm. 
Shall we go indoors ?” 

‘At your pleasure, mister. After 
you.’ 

‘I would prefer to follow you.’ 

Mr. Fox drew back, and M. de 
Gaillefontaine passed him and 
marched on in front with superb 
indifference ; but he murmured to 
himself, ‘This Fox is no slog; he 
is a reptile, and I have been most 
deceived.’ 

‘Shall you do me the honour to 
come to my rooms, or shall you 
prefer an interview in your own 
apartment ?” 

‘We will go into the library.’ 

‘But Miss Biron takes her tea 
there.’ 

‘You and I will take tea with 
her.’ 

‘I do not like tea—bah! it is 
medcine. Ihave taken my coffee ; 
it is sufficient. I have no appetite.’ 

*I have, monsieur; and I like 
tea.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine paused on 
the steps of the house, and said, 
‘You will pardon me, but I see 
not your motive in making an in- 
terview in the presence of Miss 
Biron. If this is true which you 


tell me, and Miss Biron hears of 
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it, she will of herself, of her own 
will, give up the property. She 
will not be party to this our little 
transaction. She is proud, for her 
mother was of France ; she is hon- 
ourable, and she has notions of 
justice, mister, which are unappre- 
ciated by you and me.’ 

‘What you say does credit to 
your sagacity, monsieur. If she 
heard of this will she would not 
take advantage of the other; her 
father was English, and that is why 
I would have this interview in her 
presence.’ 

‘I do not understand. 
very stupeed.’ 

‘Monsieur, I never contradict. 
I will explain. As you explained, 
you and I are not governed by 
certain restrictions of justice.’ 

‘It is true.’ 

‘But we have an equal regard 
for the preservation of our posses- 
sions.’ 

‘ Also that is true.’ 

‘Before you agree to accept the 
conditions I shall impose before 
suppressing Gregory Biron’s latest 
will, you will doubtless desire to 
see it.’ 

‘Yes, yes ; oh, yes 

‘It would be not difficult for 
you to take it from a weak unpro- 
tected old man; but you would 
not be so rash as to use violence 
towards him if he, by saying some 
five or six words to a lady in the 
room, could defeat your end. Now 
you perceive why I should like to 
take tea with you and Miss Biron. 
It is for your joint benefit.’ 

‘But Miss Biron—she hates 
you.’ 

‘ But she loves you, M. de Gaille- 
fontaine, and will be glad to re- 
ceive your friend kindly. You are 
such masters of finesse, you French 
gentlemen. Whilst I fetch the 
document you will arrange with 
Miss Biron that she shall not leave 
the room until I have found an 
opportunity of proving the exist- 
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ence of this will to you. See how 
thoughtful I am of your welfare ! 
Now go.’ 

Mr. Fox was right in his suppo- 
sition ; when he entered the library 
René received him with formal 
politeness, replied to his remarks, 
gave him tea, and presently claim- 
ing his indulgence, took a seat by 
the fire with a book and read. 
She reclined in a chair and faced 
the gentlemen at the table ; any- 
thing they did she might perceive 
if she chanced to raise her eyes. 
Mr. Fox, in a smile, indicated this 
fact to M. de Gaillefontaine, and 
said, 

‘It is surprising to me that the 
French, a people so sociable and 
disposed to unite amusement with 
the serious business of eating and 
drinking, have not a meal to corre- 
spond with our tea. When one’s 
hunger is appeased, one loves to 
linger still over the tea-cup, chat- 
ting with an agreeable companion 
or contesting some sociable game 
like chess or dominoes.’ 

‘We sit after dinner over coffee 
or liqueur—it is the same—and we 
play. Do you play dominoes, 
mister ?” 

‘I am very fond of the game.’ 

‘You will do me the honour to 
play with me?’ 

‘It will give me the greatest 
pleasure. See, there isa table. I 
will, if you please, remove my tea. 
Not if it is to disturb you, Miss 
Biron ; pray do not move. Thank 
you. There, now, monsieur, we 
can engage in a friendly game.’ 

Rene resettled herself in her 
seat, and the two men removed to 
the table, Mr. Fox leading the 
way. As M. de Gaillefontaine 
followed, his quick beady eyes on 
Mr. Fox and René, he slid a table- 
knife from the table and up the 
capacious cuff of his shirt-sleeve. 
Seated opposite to each other at 
the chess-table, they were at the 
back of René. 
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M. de Gaillefontaine shuffled 
the dominoes. They drew, and 
played a game through with such 
observations as usually pass, and 
at its conclusion Mr. Fox smiled 
significantly. M. de Gaillefontaine 
again shuffled the dominoes, and 
Mr. Fox put his hand into his 
breast. 

‘You have drawn ?” 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘It is your pose, mister.’ As he 
spoke M. de Gaillefontaine cleared 
the table. 

‘Double six,’ said Mr. Fox, 
keeping his eyes upon René and 
his adversary as he slipped a docu- 
ment under the table and began 
to unfold it carefully. 

‘ Six-four.’ 

Mr. Fox had pasted the pa- 
per on parchment, and it re- 
quired careful handling to prevent 
noise. 

‘ Doublé four.’ 

‘Four all! said Mr. Fox, bring- 
ing the will slowly over the edge 
of the table. 

‘ Four-five,’ said M. de Gaille- 
fontaine, his eyes reading the 
paper as it came up. 

Mr. Fox had the top grasped 
tightly in his bony fingers; the 
formal introduction was concealed, 
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but the conclusion, willing all 
Gregory’s worldly possessions to 
his grandson Hugh Biron, was vis- 
ible, with the signature of Gregory 
Biron, and the names of Thérése 
de Gaillefontaine and Silas Fox as 
witnesses. 

‘Six-blank,’ said M. de Gaille- 
fontaine aloud, and leaning over 
the table, whispered. 

‘ Blank-blank,’ said Mr. Fox, and 
whispered, ‘ What ?” 

‘There is no date, my friend,’ 
whispered Gaillefontaine. 

Mr. Fox, glancing towards René, 
shifted his fingers to display the 
date, and in that moment M. de 
Gaillefontaine seized hold of the 
will ; but Mr. Fox as alert clutched 
his side of the parchmented paper 
with the grip of Death. , 

* One-blank.’ 

The men rose. Each was pull- 
ing at the paper. Suddenly M. de 
Gaillefontaine shook his sleeve, 
flashed a knife before Mr. Fox's 
eyes, and brought it downwards. 
Mr. Fox snatched back his hand, 
yet retaining his hold; the knife 
went through the strained link, 
dividing it, and came down upon 
the table. 

‘ Dominoe ! cried M. de Gaille- 
fontaine. 


[To be continued, ] 
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A sHorT time ago the writer 
chanced to see a butcher endea- 
vouring to drive a number of sheep 
up a by-street in a country town. 
The sheep had been got together 
at the entrance of the street, and 
the butcher and one or two passers- 
by, who had come to his aid, were 
throwing up their arms, uttering 
inarticulate cries, and generally re- 
sorting to all those menaces and 
blandishments which are supposed 
to impress most deeply the ovine 
imagination. The sheep, however, 
appeared to correctly interpret 
these advances as an invitation to 
‘Come and be killed,’ and obsti- 
nately declined tomove. Atlength 
one of them, at a favourable mo- 
ment, dodged past the butcher, 
and scampered up the main street, 
whereupon the whole flock dodged 
round, one by one, at the same 
point, and scampered away too. 
After much shouting, vituperation, 
and poking with sticks, the sheep 
were again collected, and even 
persuaded to go a short distance 
up the by-street, when one of the 
animals, again slipping past the 
butcher, made its escape, and all 
the rest bolted after it. Now it 
chanced that on turning the corner 
the foremost sheep, under the in- 
fluence of some mental hallucina- 
tion, fancied that there was an 
obstruction, and made a desperate 
leap to clear it. Whereupon each 
of the succeeding ones on coming 
to the place also made a desperate 
leap, although there was nothing 
whatever in the way. Being a 
third time collected together, and 
one of the animals making a start 
in the required direction, all the 


rest followed it quietly without any 
apparent misgivings. 

On considering which incident 
one is tempted to make the follow- 
ing reflections: First, how very 
like men sheep are; secondly, how 
many of our own frantic leaps are 
over quite imaginary obstacles ; 
thirdly, what is it which makes us 
so willing to follow any, even the 
most sheepish, pioneer? If senti- 
mentally inclined, we might follow 
out such considerations and inqui- 
ries much further. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we might meditate upon 
the futility of our attempting to 
escape from the stern butcher, 
Necessity ; and upon the saving of 
toil and trouble which would be 
effected if we would walk quietly 
down the bystreets of life in the 
first instance, as we are compelled 
to do in the long-run under the 
ungentle urging of the ‘ whips and 
scorns of time.’ But, leaving such 
pensive lucubrations, there are two 
matters which may usefully be con- 
sidered: First, that the gregarious 
tendency of mankind being, like 
that of sheep, instinctive, may be 
assumed to have a certain value; 
and on the other hand, that as the 
manifestation of a similar tendency 
in the lower animals is usually felt 
to be to some extent ridiculous, it 
may possibly have its ridiculous 
side among ourselves. 

We are so far in the habit of 
recognising this that we commonly 
call a practice which is the result 
of this gregarious impulse a ‘ mania,’ 
that is to say, a madness, an in- 
sanity ; and the same idea is ex- 
pressed when in colloquial phrase 
we say that a thing is ‘all the rage.’ 
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The persons afflicted with the 
mania usually disguise the charac- 
ter of their pursuit by calling it a 
‘fashion.’ But even they do not 
hesitate to adopt the stronger term 
if it is decently veiled in a French 
dress ; and we hear of ‘ Decalco- 
manie,’ ‘ Vitremanie,’ and the like, 
from persons who do not consider 
that they are thereby assigning to 
themselves a kind of mental aber- 
ration. 

The reason of all this probably 
is that the human mind is inca- 
pable, for the most part, of en- 
tertaining more than one or two 
ideas very strongly at a time. 
When a new idea comes in, an old 
one has to be discarded to make 
way for it. Hence a quite unim- 
portant fancy, if it once takes lodg- 
ing in the mind, is apt to develop 
an overwhelming force. And again, 
so great is the passion for mimicry 
amongst mankind, that when any 
one does anything, however absurd, 
multitudes are forthwith impelled 
to go and do likewise. In one 
direction this passion for mimicry 
is the source of theatrical displays, 
and is, in fact, the foundation of 
all imitative arts, painting, sculp- 
ture, and the rest; in another di- 
rection it produces panics, mob- 
meetings, popular agitations, and 
so forth, an idea which has become 
dominant in a single mind infect- 
ing others with its contagion, until 
it at length assumes the character 
of a fashion, or, perhaps, becomes 
a genuine mania. 

The tendency displays itself at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 
Boys at school will go on playing 
one game for weeks together, de- 
voting to it their entire thought 
and energy. Suddenly it occurs to 
some one boy that he would like 
to play at something else, and 
thereupon every other boy flies to 
the new pastime as if that, and 
that alone, were the one aim and 
object of his being. As the boy 


grows up, his selection of a game 
or other pursuit is still more marked 
by the signs of mania. Our Eng- 
lish games are, as a rule, manly and 
healthy, demanding courage, en- 
durance, and fine temper; but in 
some cases they can hardly be 
called sane. To the uninitiated 
onlooker the game of football is 
one of the most mysterious per- 
formances which it is possible to 
contemplate. It would appear to 
be called football, on the /ucus a 
non lucendo principle, because the 
ball is hardly ever kicked. After 
the first ‘kick off’ it is seized by 
one of the players, who runs with 
it in his arms as fast and as far as 
he can. His opponents forthwith 
set upon him, and, if possible, 
knock him down. ‘Then there is 
a general struggle for the ball. Of 
course the possession of it lies be- 
tween two or three men in the 
centre of the throng; but all the 
rest close around them with the 
exception of certain who, appointed 
for the purpose, with hands on 
knees intently watch the ‘scrim- 
mage.’ Every one in the main 
body pushes and struggles as 
vigorously as may be, and the 
outer ones put down their heads, 
and butt like goats against their 
friends. There is nothing to be 
seen but a writhing, swaying, con- 
fused mass of humanity from which 
a column of steam rises into the 
wintry air. At length, those in the 
centre are compelled to drop the 
ball, and after innumerable kicks 
at each other’s shins, it is pushed 
out of the little forest of legs, where- 
upon one of the outside watchers 
makes a snatch at it and carries it 
a few yards, when he is in turn set 
upon by his adversaries, and the 
same scene is repeated. 

On the whole, there can be no 
question that such games do good, 
despite a few broken collar-bones 
and the like, and they serve there- 
fore to show the value of certain 
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kinds of mania; for without a mania 
of some sort they surely could not 
exist. Thus do children of a larger 
growth, as well as boys, disport 
themselves; and with like mania 
does skating become a fashion, and 
the barbarous verb ‘to rink’ is 
coined. 

A very curious development of 
mania, too, is seen in connection 
with popular songs. Probably no 
single person would, without the 
assistance of the British public, 
discover anything remarkably funny 
in the threat, ‘T’'ll strike you with 
a feather! or the exhortation, 
‘Tommy, make room for your 
uncle ; or would find any special 
beauty in the music with which 
those choice remarks have been 
associated ; but under the influence 
of street-boys and barrel-organs and 
the patrons of music-halls, the ma- 
jority, even of educated persons, 
appear to consider that the lines in 
question embody the quintessence 
of wit, and the tunes the perfection 
of melody. 

But it is not in games and amuse- 
ments only that we see the influ- 
ence of manias; they extend to the 
most serious departments of life. In 
politics, for example, what should 
we do without manias? They are 
the very vital nutriment of large 
classes of political celebrities. At 
one time it is the putting down of 
Ritualists, at another the abolition 
of Turks, which engages the atten- 
tion ofthe public. Forthwith hostile 
camps are formed, and everybody 
rushes into the one to which he or 
she happens to be nearest, and 
thence fights with all possible 
energy. The great qualification for 
‘ agitating’ on any political or simi- 
lar subject is to know nothing about 
it ; hence it is eminently fitting that 
poets, parsons, nonconformist di- 
vines, artists, and the like, should be 
foremost in promulgating schemes 
for altering the map of Europe, 
and that comic papers should be 
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specially energetic in condemning 
an unfamiliar theology. In this 
spirit the British public has of late 
been seized with a mania for edu- 
cation ; and though, as was lately 


_ remarked, it would seem to be the 


natural course to first find a child 
and then send him to school, it is 
alleged that we have lately been 
sending our children to school and 
then proceeding to find them. That 
is to say, schools have been built 
upon the supposition that there 
ought to be so many children of 
age to receive instruction, but after 
the buildings have been finished 
the children have not been in the 
flesh discoverable. 

It is not very difficult to under- 
stand the action of manias in the 
case of political and great social 
questions, for with these one’s own 
individual and private interests are 
often only indirectly connected ; 
but it is not easy to comprehend 
the sheep-like simplicity with which 
people will follow one another in 
matters of their own business. The 
most striking instance of this kind 
was the ‘South-Sea Bubble,’ with 
its numerous contemporary imita- 
tions. One historian tells us that 
‘among the objects for which joint 
stocks were proposed were the fol- 
lowing : To make salt water fresh ; 
to make oil out of sunflower seeds ; 
for extracting silver out of lead; for 
transmuting quicksilver into a mal- 
leable and fine metal ; for trading 
in human hair; for importing a 
number of large jackasses from 
Spain, in order to propagate a 
larger breed of mules ; for fatting 
of hogs; and for a wheel for per- 
petual motion.’ So like our own 
times! It was, on the whole, not 
more wonderful that people should 
have accepted the South-Sea stock 
than that they should have pur- 
chased the recent Honduras loans, 
one of which, we believe, involved 
a scheme for carrying large ships 
bodily across Honduras upon a 
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railway, to save them from the 
trouble of going round Cape Horn! 

We might, however, expect to 
find in scientific affairs a calmer 
temper prevailing ; but here too a 
new theory—even a foolish one— 
often obtains more votaries than 
one would suppose possible. A few 
hasty generalisations are assumed 
to establish a natural law; and 
creeds, whether of common sense 
or of revelation, which have been 
for ages the cherished inheritance 
of mankind, are placed at the mercy 
of some modern investigator, who, 
finding certain facts which he is 
unable to explain, has built a new 
theory upon them, and is ready in 
its behalf to ignore the convictions 
of the learned, and to sweep away 
the faith of the ignorant. So with 
the modern so-called spiritualistic 
phenomena. Instance afterinstance 
ofpretended spiritualism is exposed 
and demonstrated to be nothing 
more than clumsy conjuring; yet 
the instances which have hitherto 
escaped detection are, by numbers, 
firmly believed in. Even when a 
case ofspiritualism has been proved 
fraudulent upon evidence which, 
in any other matter, would be per- 
fectly convincing, many persons 
retain a belief that, after all, there 
may be ‘something in it. And 
in the face of innumerable expo- 
sures—of the circumstance that the 
experiments are always conducted 
under conditions which do not ad- 
mit of the methods of scientific 
examination—and of the incon- 
testable fact that the phenomena 
can be produced by mere legerde- 
main, we are invited to believe that 
they are not so produced. We are 
gravely asked to assume that spirits, 
after shuffling off their mortal 
coils in this world, have nothing 
more important to do than to pinch 
the unshuffled mortal coils of other 
spirits, to answer trivial questions 
by causing raps on tables, to play 
concertinas and throw violins about 


a room, to produce the appearance 
of a ‘soft white female hand,’ to 
vest themselves in the phantasm 
of a pensive damsel or a white- 
turbaned Turk, and to put guineas 
into the pockets of travelling me- 
diums by telling people the names 
of their grandmothers and second- 
cousins. That mixed with all this 
rubbish there is something really 
worth examination may be readily 
‘admitted. That the revelations of 
the ‘ Planchette’ are often so far 
startling that it is not easy to ac- 
cept the explanation of uncon- 
scious muscular action on the 
part of the mediums, or of mere 
chance coincidence, may be con- 
ceded ; but that, on the strength of 
a few hitherto uninterpreted facts 
of this kind, a general system of 
spirit-influence should be built up 
into the semblance almost of a 
religion, can be explained by no- 
thing short of a veritable mania. 
Every intellectual or moral move- 
ment is, it would seem, in danger 
of degenerating into an unintelli- 
gent furor. Of late years art has 
become popular, and in due course 
reason and a right consideration 
of the proper use of art are too 
often flung to the winds. We have 
an institution at South Kensington 
(née Brompton) where it is popu- 
larly believed that high art is laid 
on like gas, with directorial and 
secretarial taps to regulate, accord- 
ing to circumstances, the amount 
of esthetic enlightenment afforded. 
It is urgently necessary for people 
to understand that in art, as in 
other matters, a thing is not neces- 
sarily good because it is in the 
fashion. There is in art a right 
and a wrong; and a ‘ mere ques- 
tion of taste’ is not one which may 
be decided in either way with equal 
correctness. There is a funda- 
mental difference between the 
works of Mr. Burne Jones and 
those of M. Doré, such as does 
not depend upon the passing fancy 
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of the visitors to picture-galleries. 
The art mania is especially shown 
in the present rage for ‘ artistic’ 
furniture. The proper motive in 
the choice of articles for domestic 
use should be to give pleasure to 
oneself and to others. The motive 
practically at work is very often 
to acquire a reputation for taste. 
People frequently fill their rooms 
with things which they do not really 
like, which are incongruous with 
each other, and which are not 
suitable for the purposes they are 
supposed to serve. But though 
the chairs are uncomfortable to sit 
upon, though the table is so elabo- 
rately ornamented that you are 
afraid to set anything upon it for 
fear of scratching it, though the 
poker is of such a size and shape 
that you can hardly stir the fire 
with it, though the jugs will not 
pour properly, and though the or- 
naments on the mantelshelf are 
hideous, yet each and all keep, as 
it were, crying out to the beholder, 
‘Am I not artistic? If people 
would consider, in furniture, the 
requirements of simplicity, service- 
ableness, and honesty of material 
and purpose, they would save 
themselves from much _inconve- 
nience and anxiety and their friends 
from much discomfort, which are 
in many cases the only results of a 
striving after artistic effect, with no 
guidance but the changing fashion 
of the day. A very curious mania 
is that for Japanese decoration. 
There can be no doubt that the 
Japanese are great masters of the 
art of colour. It is equally clear 
that they have not yet mastered 
the art of drawing. But instead of 
being content to take hints from 
them on those points in which they 
excel, the present mania induces 
would-be artistic people to import 
Japanese productions into their 
houses by wholesale, and to deco- 
rate their rooms with appalling 
representations of ladies with their 
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hair on skewers, and with abnor- 
mally elongated faces and almond- 
shaped eyes, painted in resplen- 
dent hues upon the background of 
an impossible landscape, all being 
accepted without question because 
they are Japanese. 

In architecture, again, the pas- 
sion for Gothic is in many cases a 
mere mania. It was some time 
ago the fashion to admire every- 
thing which was xot Gothic ; it is 
now the fashion to admire every- 
thing which is called by that name ; 
and we see works in which the life, 
the dignity, the simplicity, and the 
honesty of true Gothic are ignored, 
and its richness confounded with 
gaudiness and _pretentiousness, 
held up to admiration, as against 
classical buildings which are at 
least good of their kind. What 
has been called ‘ Churchwardens’ 
Gothic’ is not now in favour, though 
the Scott Monument in Edinburgh 
is still thought by some persons to 
be a fine structure. But many of 
our recently-built churches may 
serve to teach us that pointed 
arches and gabled roofs are com- 
patible with dreariness, and that 
medizeval decorations may exist 
together with colour which may 
be called bright but is certainly 
painful, and with forms which may 
be described as archaic or abstract, 
but which in truth outrage every 
principle of good cesign. 

The philosophy of all this lies in 
the conclusion, that while we are 
creatures possessing free-will, we are 
also the creatures of circumstance. 
From some or other of these ex- 
ternal influences which, in the shape 
of manias, threaten to inoculate 
us, we can hardly hope to escape. 
The most original thinkers, the 
most imaginative poets, the most 
searching investigators have ever 
been as much moulded by their 
age as on their part they have 
moulded it. Shakespeare was the 
outcome of the great Elizabethan 
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period of English history—the ex- 
pression of its tendency. With all 
his greatness and independence 
and universality, Shakespeare would 
have been in any other period some- 
thing different from what he actu- 
ally was. 

Great men frequently achieve 
their greatness because they chiefly 
—or perhaps they alone—are able 
to give utterance to the thoughts 
and feelings which are surging, 
voiceless and confused, in the 
breasts of their contemporaries. 
All men are struggling towards 
some unknown goal; there is a 
nameless want in the world, a vague 
longing, an undefined hope. Sud- 
denly appears the great man, and 
with trumpet-voice proclaims that 
the mystery has been penetrated, 
the goal discovered, the longing 
understood, the object of hope 
seen clearly and, even if in distant 
prospect, brightly. The problem 
is to decide between the necessary 
and noble influences of the place 
and time and the paltry fashions 
which are born of ignorance and 
lassitude. A man who wants only 
to get on in the world will fall 
into the manias of his day without 
misgiving or resistance, and they 
will pay him well. His aim of ‘get- 
ting on’ will be most surely fur- 
thered by taking advantage of every 
current of popular opinion and 
going with the stream. So in minor 
matters a certain kind of social 
popularity will not fail to be 
achieved by the easy process of 
doing as others do and thinking 
as they think. But a wiser man, 
a man who has higher purposes, 
while not ignoring the manias of 
society, will take care to keep him- 
self free from them as far as pos- 
sible. He cannot, more than 
others, avoid being to some extent 
the creature of his age; but he will 
strive not to yield up under its in- 
fluence his independent thought 


and calm judgment. He cannot 
help being what he is, but he can 
at least use his intelligent powers. 
He will stand aside, therefore, and 
let these streams of fashion pass, 
but will use them when and how 
he pleases. The crowd of the 
thoughtless may hustle him and 
wonderingly jeer at his aloofness, 
but for that he will not care. For 
him there is a right and a wrong, 
a wise and a foolish, a beautiful 
and an unlovely—all alike inde- 
pendent of the common estimate 
and the numerical preponderance 
of the popular vote. For him vex 
populi is in no wise necessarily vox 
Dei, though it may be so. He will 
read the signs of the times just as 
Bacon tells us we should read 
books, ‘not to contradict and 
confute, nor to believe and take 
for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to weigh and con- 
sider.” Popular enthusiasm may 
be, not the expression of the deep 
needs of human hearts, but only 
of the ignorance and prejudice of 
feeble human minds. And on the 
other hand, the struggles of bore- 
dom after excitement, and of intel- 
lectual poverty after acquisition, 
may accidentally lead to the dis- 
closure of great truths and to the 
unveiling of much of the hidden 
loveliness and poetry of this world. 
It behoves us neither to submit 
unthinkingly to the uneasy toss- 
ings of our age nor to despise their 
power, but to watch the motions 
of the heaving mass we call Society, 
and to use for all wise and good 
ends the mighty force which it 
supplies. We must take care that 
when the popular cause is frivo- 
lous, we ourselves are not borne 
along with the stream; but we may 
gladly rest on our oars and float 
with the current when it sets to- 
wards the eternal shore of truth 
and of the right. 
WILLIAM BELLARS, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE LOVERS. 


‘Yes, Ada, I shall settle down 
here, and become a farmer. Of 
course, you must understand, not 
a common farmer, though they are 
capital fellows; but I shall go in 
for science, and all that sort of 
thing.’ 

‘ But won’t you have to be taught 
a great deal ? 

‘I shall read books.’ 

‘I see.’ 

‘There is a large property in 
the next parish just now for sale. 
That I shall buy; and with my 
own land this property will make a 
very fair estate. I shall speak to 
Harridance about it when I talk 
over business matters, and come to 
a settlement with him in a few 
days ; for I was one-and-twenty a 
week ago, and he, as you know, 
Ada, has had the management of 
my property since my father’s 
death.’ 

‘I don’t like Mr. Harridance,’ 

‘For the matter of that, Ada, 
neither do I.’ 

‘He is somewhere about the 
ground, Claude. I saw him not 
very long ago.’ 

‘I should like to own a good 
estate, and farm it,’ said Claude. 
‘I don’t fancy going to college was 
the thing that suited me best.’ 

‘Don’t you, Claude? I think it 
was very wise of you to go.’ 

‘Indeed! Then I suppose I 
have been improved by it, eh, 
Ada ?’ 


‘ Will you be very angry with me 
if I say that you have been im- 
proved by it?’ 

‘Nothing you could say, Ada, 
would make me angry.’ 

‘Oh, dear! Well, I won't pre- 
sume on what you have just said, 
although it was a very pretty speech, 
Claude.’ 

Claude Radwinter and Ada Cla- 
vering had known each other since 
their childhood. As boy and girl 
they had been friendly, and they 
had also, like other boys and girls, 
been quarrelsome. Then came a 
time when they were indifferent 
to each other. Claude Radwinter 
went to a public school, and sub- 
sequently to Oxford. His return 
from school, and his earlier return 
from Oxford, were matters of no 
importance to Ada Clavering. She 
liked him well enough, that was all. 
He thought her a nice pretty-look- 
ing girl, and that was all. But the 
day at last came—it was more 
than a year since, during a certain 
long vacation—that all things un- 
derwent a change. The boy had 
become a man, the girl a woman. 
Then Claude Radwinter began to 
love Ada Clavering, and Ada re- 
turned his love with readiness. 
Claude was one, indeed, whom no 
girl could find it hard to love. By 
birth a gentleman, frank and good- 
humoured, Claude was also a gen- 
tleman at heart. In the matter of 
appearance there was in him cer- 
tainly everything to be desired. 
His figure was rather tall, well knit, 
and showed promise of fair strength, 
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and his face was handsome, his 
eyes dark and bright, his hair dark, 
and his complexion clear and 
healthy. To exceptional cleverness 
Claude had no pretension ; having 
discovered, after a short residence 
at the university, that it would be 
vain of him to attempt to do the 
great things to which many of his 
companions were aspiring. But by 
this it must not be understood that 
he was a fool. Far from it; he 
had abundance of shrewdness, and 
was as likely to make his way in 
the world quite as successfully as 
one whose abilities were of a supe- 
rior order. His spirits were high 
and his temper, save under strong 
provocation, wonderfully good. 


Claude Radwinter had the kind 
word of every one ; and to say that 
he deserved it isnottosaytoo much. 

By those who knew them it was 
considered that Ada Clavering had 
been fortunate in attracting the at- 


tention of Claude Radwinter, and 
it was also generally remarked that, 
in casting his eyes upon Ada Cla- 
vering, Claude had taken a step 
which was likely to procure him a 
good deal of happiness. 

For Ada Clavering was a very 
sweet girl, and a very pretty one at 
the same time, with a fair com- 
plexion and hair, earnest gray eyes, 
and a figure which, being neither 
tall nor short, was nevertheless 
of a most pleasant height, and in 
all other respects graceful. Ada 
Clavering knew how to dress well 
and to talk well, if occasion re- 
quired ; but she had no wish to be 
considered cleverer than her sisters, 
and had a way—a very honest way 
—of depreciating her own qualifi- 
cations. There was no shallowness 
about her, nor was there any false- 
hood. She could love, and love 
with all her heart. Claude Rad- 
winter she therefore loved with all 
her heart, believing, of course, that 
Claude was fervently attached to 
her. 
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Let it be forgiven them that they 
loved each other without there 
having been any recognised be- 
trothment. Such an arrangement 
as a formal engagement was, of 
course, to be expected in time. At 
present it had no existence. The 
very honesty of both of them might 
seem to make this formality almost 
unnecessary. 

They lived in adjoining parishes, 
and saw each other daily—that is 
to say, when Claude was not at 
Oxford. 

‘ Shall we walk back to my mo- 
ther ?’ asked Claude. 

‘Yes. How ill she is looking, 
Claude ! I was so sorry to see her.’ 

Claude’s kind face fell. 

‘She is more unwell than she is 
willing to admit,’ he said sorrow- 
fully. ‘I try vainly to persuade 
her to consult some London phy- 
sician, but she declines to do so. 
What a good mother she has been 
to me!’ 

‘ And what a dear friend she has 
been to me!’cried Ada, looking into 
her companion’s face. ‘There is 
no one I love more. How proud 
she is of you, Claude !’ 

‘She won’t admit,’ Claude said, 
‘that she is vexed because I have 
not distinguished myself at college, 
and I am sure at times that she is 
very vexed indeed.’ 

‘I think you are wrong, Claude,’ 
Ada remarked ; ‘ she is quite satis- 
fied with you as you are.’ 

‘ And are you too, Ada?’ asked 
Claude quietly, but eagerly. 

‘If you were an intellectual hero 
I should be afraid to speak to you.’ 

And this brought the two near 
a house, on the lawn before which 
there was a tolerably large assem- 
blage of well-dressed people, some 
being engaged at croquet, whilst 
others looked on with interest, 
feigned or real. 

A certain Mr. Hawker had given 
a lawn-party, to which, with others, 
Claude Radwinter and Ada Cla- 
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vering had been invited. Ada and 
Claude had, however, strolled away 
from the party, to which they were 
now returning. 

The scene was pretty. Ona 
spacious lawn, with ample room 
for more than one game of croquet, 
stood some large yew-trees, with 
tables spread out with refreshments 
beneath them. The guests were 
numerous, the day was fine ; sun- 
shine not too oppressive fell where 
no intervening trees or shrubs were 
present to obstruct it. The click 
of the croquet-balls was loud and 
frequent, and there was a pleasant 
and almost unbroken ripple of 
laughter. 

‘There is Mr. Harridance,’ said 
Ada, looking across the lawn to a 
tall handsome middle-aged man, 
who was handing a lady an ice. 

‘I see,’ said Claude, ‘with my 
mother.’ And a glance showed 
him that his mother refused the 
ice that Mr. Harridance was offer- 
ing her with much politeness. 

‘ How pale your mother looks !’ 
Ada observed, as the two walked 
over the lawn towards her. 

‘Ah, Mr. Claude, I meet you 
at last,’ said Mr. Harridance, who 
had risen from the side of Mrs. 
Radwinter, and had nowmet Claude 
and his companion. ‘Ah, Mr. 
Claude, I have been expecting to 
see or hear something of you for 
some days past.’ 

‘I will come to-morrow, Mr. 
Harridance,’ said Claude, ‘ if it is 
convenient to you.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Mr. Harri- 
dance, who was certainly hand- 
some, with a powerful, slightly 
flushed face, penetrating gray eyes, 
a well-built robust figure, and the 
gait of a man who was on good 
terms with himself and the world. 
‘Very well. You will find me at 
home all the morning. Pardon me, 
Miss Clavering, for not speaking to 
you before. I hope I see you well. 
I have had a few words with your 
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excellent father. Ah, Mr. Claude, 
how grieved I am to see your mo- 
ther looking so ill ! 

‘It is very sad for me too, Mr. 
Harridance,’ Claude remarked. 

‘You should persuade her to 
take good medical advice,’ said 
Mr. Harridance. ‘She will surely 
be influenced by your persuasions. 
Well, come to my office to-morrow, 
Mr. Claude. Shall we say eleven 
o'clock ?” 

* That will suit me.’ 

And Mr. Harridance, bowing 
and raising his hat to Ada Claver- 
ing, strolled across the lawn to his 
own family, awife and three daugh- 
ters, who were seated by themselves 
watching the croquet. 

Both feeling an unconquerable 
and quite inexplicable dislike to 
him, Claude and Ada advanced to 
Mrs. Radwinter. 

‘What did Mr. Harridance say 
to you, Claude dear?’ inquired 
Mrs, Radwinter at once. 

‘He remarked that you were 
looking very ill, and that you ought 
to have the best of advice.’ 

‘Indeed! And is that all, 
Claude ? 

‘He appointed to-morrow for 
coming to a settlement with me.’ 

‘Did he?’ cried Mrs. Radwinter 
rather eagerly. 

‘Yes. SoI shall be at his office 
by eleven o’clock.’ 

‘He has had the management 
of everything, Claude,’ said Mrs. 
Radwinter, rather to herself than 
to her son. 

‘ And a good man of business to 
have it, I should say; though I 
don’t like him very much.’ 

‘Don’t you, Claude?’ said Mrs. 
Radwinter, looking meekly into her 
son’s eyes. 

‘But I shall take his hint, and 
allow you no rest until you have 
consulted some London doctor.’ 

Mrs. Radwinter shook her head 
sadly, and then turned to Ada. 

*O Mrs. Radwinter!’ cried Ada, 
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‘you will take Claude’s advice— 
will you not? You are looking 
so ill.’ 

‘Perhaps, dear Ada.’ 

‘I am sure you will do anything 
that Claude asks you,’ exclaimed 
Ada Clavering anxiously. 

Making no verbal response, Mrs. 
Radwinter glanced from Ada to her 
son with deep affection. From 
the other side of the lawn the eyes 
of Mr. Harridance were bent upon 
them for a moment or two. Then 
he seemed to give his attention to 
his wife and daughters, and was 
seen laughing with them. It ap- 
peared to be a relief to Mrs. Rad- 
winter when the group of which 
she made one received none of the 
attentions of Mr. Harridance. 

Her love ‘and hopes were centred 
in her son, and again and again 
she looked at him with an affec- 
tion which was, however, strikingly 
tinged with sadness. Claude was 
her only child. A widow now for 
many years, she had been more 
than satisfied with this expenditure 
of a mother’s love. 

In spite of the long illness from 
which she had suffered, she was 
still a handsome woman, but her 
beauty had once been very striking ; 
for when she married her late hus- 
band, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
Emilia Fairholt was unquestion- 
ably the loveliest girl in the county, 
and Mr. Radwinter was congratu- 
lated on having been exceptionally 
fortunate in finding a wife who, 
though dowerless, possessed so 
many personal attractions. Alas 
that time and illness should not 
have been kinder to her, and spared 
her to show in middle life what 
rare charms had once been hers! 
The large brown eyes had in them 
now a weary look, and the world 
she gazed upon was fast tiring her; 
her hair was, however, still thick, 
almost lustrous, and but scantily 
streaked with gray ; but a worn sal- 
low hue had replaced the dark clear 
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complexion of her youth. The 
figure which had once been so 
magnificent exhibited easily dis- 
tinguished signs of waning grace, 
suppleness, and strength. If Mrs. 
Radwinter had been ten years older 
these evidences of age would not 
have seemed so sad; but as she 
was only forty-seven, they spoke 
mournfully and unerringly of de- 
caying health. Strange to say, these 
marks of illness had been coming 
on for years —subtly and quietly 
they had made their way, and 
making their way as enemies, alas, 
who were not to be repulsed. 

All her friends were anxious on 
her behalf; but as Mrs. Radwinter 
was a woman of much spirit, it was 
difficult to rouse her to recognise 
her condition: or perhaps it might 
be that she recognised her sad con- 
dition fully, and was resigned to it. 

Her husband had now been dead 
for many years. She had married 
him, certainly not for love, but for 
expedience. Mr. Radwinter dis- 
covered this, and in his will made 
arrangements which signified that 
he did not feel that proper respect 
had been paid to him, the greatest 
part of his property being left to 
his only son, whilst his wife had but 
a life-interest in a moderate estate. 
But this arrangement, when it was 
made known to her, she had in no 
wise resented. It seemed to her 
that Claude, her passionately-loved 
son, could not have too much; and 
perhaps she considered the love 
that she had given her husband 
had been amply repaid by the in- 
come which became hers at his 
death. No murmur escaped her 
lips when she discovered her posi- 
tion; and in all the years which 
had supervened since her husband’s 
death she had expressed no dis- 
satisfaction at her lot. And yet 
she was a proud and an ambitious 
woman. 

But by one arrangement she was 
greatly vexed. It was a sad blow 
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to her that she was excluded from 
all share in the trusteeship of her 
son’s property, this property having 
been vested in the hands of a cer- 
tain Mr. Harridance, a large land- 
agent, and a solicitor named Brown- 
low, whose decease occurring only 
a few months after that of her hus- 
band caused Claude’s monetary 
interests to fall into the hands 
of Mr. Harridance alone. When 
this event took place it was ru- 
moured that Mrs. Radwinter might 
probably become the wife of the 
land-agent, whose position in the 
county was great, and who, from 
his office of guardian and trustee 
to young Claude, was necessarily a 
good deal thrown into her society. 
But the rumour was false. Mrs. 
Radwinter never remarried, and 
Mr. Harridance soon afterwards 
wedded the daughter of a wealthy 
lawyer. 

Until Claude’s majority circum- 
stances continued to throw him and 
Mrs. Radwinter together at certain 
times; for Mr. Harridance ap- 
peared in all respects anxious that 
Claude’s mother should be accu- 
rately and regularly informed as to 
the financial prospects of her son. 
These prospects were, when he last 
produced his papers, most promis- 
ing. Mrs. Radwinter’s interviews 
with him, however, always troubled 
her. She tried, whenever it was 
possible, to postpone them; they 
left her invariably ill; she did not 
explain why. She had but few ene- 
mies, and these enemies unreason- 
ably attributed the fact to some 
latent dissatisfaction, by reason of 
the provisions in her late husband’s 
will. 

* How is it that Harridance al- 
ways upsets you when he comes?’ 
Claude once said anxiously to his 
mother, as he noted her troubled 
face, her irritable manner, after one 
of Mr. Harridance’s periodical 
visits with his accounts and state- 
ments. ‘I wish you wouldn't bother 
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yourself about them ; let a lawyer 
do it’ 

‘It does not matter, Claude; it 
is better that I should look to these 
matters myself. Mr. Harridance 
is not obliged to show me the 
papers—’ 

‘ But something always occurs to 
vex you, mother, when he does so.’ 

‘Never mind, Claude, never 
mind.’ 

* You take a good deal too much 
trouble about me,’ cried her son. 

Mrs. Radwinter, as from her rare 
beauty it might have been expected, 
had received more than one offer 
of marriage. About the time that 
her late husband was seeking her 
hand a young clergyman, not long 
ordained, was eager to marry her. 
But Herbert Brotherton was only 
a curate, and there were no reasons 
why he should not remain a curate 
all his life. Ofcourse Mrs. Rad- 
winter gave him no encouragement. 
Her determination to make a mat- 
riage which should lack none of the 
attractions which are supplied by 
ample means had been long un- 
shaken. For Mr. Brotherton she 
had a fair regard, little guessing, 
however, that when she married 
Mr. Radwinter she had doomed 
him toa life-long bachelorhood and 
to a hopeless affection, which years 
should not eradicate, or even di- 
minish. 

Herbert Brotherton, now a more 
than middle-aged man, with gray 
hair, became in due course the 
rector of the adjoining parish to 
the one in which Mrs. Radwinter 
resided. Wouid she marry him? 
asked those friends who had known 
of his early attachment to her. No. 
The most inveterate scandalmon- 
ger soon discovered that it was 
foolish to speculate on this point. 
For Mrs. Radwinter he retained his 
old regard, and he was a friend 
whom she was accustomed to con- 
sult in many of her troubles. His 
faithfulness touched her much. 
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Once, and only once, had he ven- 
tured to return to the old theme, 
with a view to ascertain whether 
any possibility existed of her being 
willing to look upon him in the 
light of a husband. She listened, 
and sadly shook her head, thanking 
him for his faith and kindness, but 
assuring him that, under no circum- 
stances, could she marry again. 
This disappointment poor Mr. 
Brotherton bore as he had borne 
his previous one. Herbert Brother- 
ton saw that he must reconcile him- 
self to a solitary and an uncheerful 
life. The two remained strong, 
sincere friends. His respect was 
the respect which Mrs. Radwinter 
valued supremely. Unable to 
repay his long faithfulness as he 
coveted that it should be paid, she 
was anxious, in all ways and at all 
times, that she should stand high 
in his esteem; that this esteem 
should never be lessened ; and that 
it should always be ready as a sup- 
port and a promise for the future, 
whatever the future’s darkness or 
pain. 

‘Let me have your regard—your 
esteem,’ she said to him, with mourn- 
ful expressiveness, more than once; 
‘you cannot tell how I value them.’ 

It was a gladness to her that 
Claude should be a favourite of 
Mr. Brotherton’s. 

‘If Claude is ever in trouble I 
hope he will come to you,’ she 
said frequently to Mr. Brotherton. 
‘There is no one whose friendship 
for my son gives me more heartfelt 
satisfaction than yours, and I know 
you will always be ready to help 
Claude in any emergency.’ 

To this old friend it was some 
slight happiness that Mrs. Rad- 
winter’s trust in him was so strong, 
and her regard so genuine. The 
office Mr. Brotherton filled taught 
him the wisdom of contentment 
with only half-satisfied hopes. 

Of Ada Clavering and Claude 
Mrs. Radwinter and Mr. Brotherton 
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had spoken together more than 
once, their engagement being a 
matter upon which they could not 
look otherwise than with satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr. Brotherton was in Mr. Haw- 
ker’s grounds, and had more than 
once come to Mrs. Radwinter’s 
side during the afternoon. 

* Claude,’ said his mother, when 
Ada, beckoned by some lady friend 


* busy at croquet, had left her side 


for a few minutes, ‘ what have you 
to say to me about Ada? I sup- 
pose you quite understand each 
other ?” 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘I know she is very fond of you.’ 

‘And I am equally fond of her.’ 

‘So, of course, if I am asked 
anything, I may say that you are 
engaged to her?’ asked Mrs. Rad- 
winter. 

‘Well, if you mean have I said 
in so many words that— Hang it, 
mother, Iam not a good hand at 
coming to the point, when you 
know that you may have—’ 

* How very lucid you are ! cried 
his mother, with a slight laugh. ‘Of 
course if you and Ada understand 
each other it is, I conclude, all right; 
but you know she has a father.’ 

*I don’t fear old Clavering. Here 
comes Mr. Brotherton. How d’ye 
do, Mr. Brotherton ?” 

‘I suppose it is an engagement 
between Claude and Miss Claver- 
ing ? said Mr. Brotherton, as he 
took a seat near Mrs. Radwinter, 
when Claude had walked off to 
Ada’s side. As he made the re- 
mark he looked at her with mourn- 
ful interest, the marks of her weak- 
ness were so unmistakable. 

‘ Well, really, I hardly know whe- 
ther it ought to be called one. I 
have just been asking Claude about 
it. He and Ada seem to have 
confidence in each other.’ 

‘I quite thought that matters 
were settled,’ said Mr. Brothertqn. 
‘But if they have confidence in each 
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other all things will go well. Still 
1 wonder that Claude has not 
brought the affair to a point. He 
is generally rather impetuous.’ 

* *T have perfect faith in Claude,’ 
Mrs. Radwinter observed; ‘and 
equal faith in Ada Clavering. 
There is no one I should like him 
to marry so well as Ada. She is a 
dear girl.’ 

‘I am sure you will excuse me 
for speaking so openly,’ said Mr. 
Brotherton ; ‘but we are such old 
friends ’—he sighed as he said this 
—‘and I happen to know that old 
Mr. Clavering will expect Ada’s 
husband to make a settlement upon 
her.’ 

‘Claude can easily do that,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Radwinter eagerly. 
‘ And so Mr. Clavering,’ she added, 
‘expects that Claude will make a 
settlement on his daughter. I am 
not surprised ; but though he has 
known how things have gone be- 
tween Claude and Ada, he has never 
said so to me.’ 

‘Clavering ran through his wife’s 
property, which was not settled 
upon her, in about a couple of 
years,’ said Mr. Brotherton ; ‘this 
has taught him wisdom, and he has 
determined, in consequence, that 
any man who marries his daughters 
shall provide for them in emer- 
gencies. But, as you say, Claude 
will have no difficulty in comply- 
ing with arrangements of this kind. 
I was, however, not a little sur- 
prised to hear that Mr. Clavering 
had made up his mind to this, 
and I thought it best to let you 
know.’ 

‘ Just like Claude.’ 

‘I hope it won’t shock him.’ 

‘No; Claude is generous, very 
generous. Dear Claude!’ 


‘It won’t make him back out 
from his present position with re- 
gard to Ada?’ suggested Mr. Bro- 
therton. 

‘No, no, not for a moment !’ 

And then, after a minute or two’s 
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silence, Mrs. Radwinter turned to 
her old friend and said, 

‘To-morrow he goes to the office 
of Mr. Harridance, to ascertain his 
position fully. I think you know 
pretty well how matters stand. I 
have only a slight life-interest in 
Claude’s estate—it has sufficed for 
me; but a great portion of Mr. 
Radwinter’s property was personal. 
When he died it was pretty consi- 
derable, and he has been dead now 
sixteen years. The expenses of 
Claude’s education and mainten- 
ance have been more than covered 
by the rent of the estate, after the 
payment of my income. You will 
see, then, that the accumulation as 
to the personal property alone must 
be large. Mr. Harridance has, un- 
solicited by me, produced his ac- 
counts annually, with a view to 
satisfying me that my son’s inte- 
rests were well protected; and I 
have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the investments, which in 
every respect have been conducted 
in strict accordance with the direc- 
tions of Mr. Radwinter’s will. Mr. 
Clavering need labour under no 
fear for his daughter’s interests, for 
it will be a very easy matter for 
Claude to make a settlement upon 
Ada.’ 

After this, Mrs. Radwinter lay 
back in her chair and was silent. 
Mr. Brotherton watched her with 
deep interest. The laughter from 
the lawn was loud and merry. 
Claude and Ada were playing; Mr. 
Harridance was playing too. 

* Harridance, though he is a 
man I most cordially dislike, is a 
good man of business, and knows 
how to work money,’ observed 
Mr. Brotherton ; ‘and Claude could 
not have had his affairs in better 
hands.’ 

‘No? I am glad you think so,’ 
responded Mrs. Radwinter. 

At this moment the croquet ter- 
minated. 

‘“O Mrs. Radwinter, I do hope 
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you have been enjoying yourself,’ 
cried a young lady, advancing to 
the side of Mrs. Radwinter, and 
leaning over her. 

‘O Mrs. Radwinter,’ cried an- 
other, ‘I am sure you will say that 
we have been neglecting you.’ 

‘I have been well cared for,’ 
said Mrs. Radwinter gratefully, with 
a smile. 

In a few minutes she was sur- 
rounded by many persons with 
eager inquiries and kind solicita- 
tions. Mr. Brotherton looked sadly 
at the woman he had so vainly 
loved for so many years. Excite- 
ment brought some fire into her 
eyes, but the sallow cheek and the 
wasted frame told their sad tale. 
With no jealousy he observed that 
her eyes sought out her son Claude, 
who soon came to her side and 
spoke affectionately to her. Her 
spirits seemed to rise. How dearly 
she loved Claude! Of those who 
stood about her chair, some es- 
teemed and loved her, a few almost 
feared her. She had never been a 
haughty woman ; but weary as she 
seemed of the world, she was not 
entirely indifferent to the respect 
and homage of others. Middle- 
aged, gray-haired, gentle Mr. Bro- 
therton sighed more than once. 

‘Claude, I want a word with 
you, she said to her son, as she 
rose and walked a little behind the 
others to the house, whither they 
had been summoned to refresh- 
ment. ‘Claude, just a word.’ 

He could scarcely hear her, so 
loud was the laughter of those in 
front. 

‘What is it, mother?’ he said, 
coming eagerly to her side. 

‘Mr. Brotherton tells me that 
Mr. Clavering will expect you to 
make a settlement upon Ada,’ said 
Claude’s mother. 

‘Oh, very well,’ replied Claude 
carelessly ; ‘it won’t much matter. 
{ will do anything for Ada; and I 
shallsee Mr. Harridance to-morrow.’ 

VOL. XX. 
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CHAPTER II. 
MR. HARRIDANCE. 


*‘Brinc me the Radwinter pa- 
pers,’ cried Mr. Harridance to his 
clerk the next day. The scene 
was the office of Claude’s trustee. 

So ordered, his clerk produced 
a mass of papers from a large iron 
box, and laid them on Mr. Harri- 
dance’s table. 

‘I shall not want you at the 
office any more to-day,’ said Mr. 
Harridance thoughtfully. ‘ You 
may as well ride over to Poynder’s, 
and see whether he is prepared to 
sign those ceeds.’ 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

And Mr. Harridance’s clerk, well 
satisfied to be released from his 
duties, left the room as his master 
took up one of the papers bearing 
upon Claude Radwinter’s business. 

Mr. Harridance was looking a 
little troubled, his face being more 
flushed than usual and his eyes 
somewhat swollen. At the paper he 
only glanced impatiently ; he then 
looked at his watch ; it was nearly 
eleven o'clock. 

‘Claude Radwinter will soon be 
here,’ he thought; then his brow 
knitted, and he arose quickly, and 
went across the room to a large 
secrétaire. This he opened, and 
from it took several letters. Mr. 
Harridance opened more than one, 
and read them with a smile which 
was not pleasant. Finally he re- 
seated himself at his office-table, 
still brooding. 

The letters were in the hand- 
writing of a woman. 

The office was a spacious place, 
papered red, with two large win- 
dows overlooking a handsome gar- 
den. It was a warm day, and the 
sun poured into it. Iron and tin 
boxes, testifying to the largeness 
and importance of his business, 
stood in all parts of the room. 

Mr. Harridance was a man, in- 
deed, of no little consideration in 
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this part of the county, more than 
one valuable estate-agency having 
been in his hands for years. But 
his most important was that of Sir 
Walter Errington, this being es- 
pecially large and lucrative, and 
Mr. Harridance had been regarded 
as a most fortunate man when he 
succeeded in obtaining it. 

Mr. Harridance’s business capa- 
bilities being of the highest order, 
in selecting him as one of the 
trustees of his son’s property Mr. 
Radwinter was thought to have 
acted with much wisdom. Theco- 
trustee had now been dead several 
years; but this was not looked 
upon as a misfortune by those 
who were intimate with Mr. 
Harridance’s business aptitude and 
knowledge of the world ; their im- 
pression being that Claude Rad- 
winter’s fortune would thrive better 
in the hands of himself alone than 
if the land-agent had been associ- 
ated with another, and possibly less 
wide-awake, trustee. 

Mr. Harridance had always been 
a man fairly well to do; but from 
the extent of his business, and the 
time with which he had been con- 
nected with it, it was natural now 
to argue that his means were very 
considerable, good chances having 
fallen in his way of making money. 

As a young man he had been 
very handsome, if bold features, 
bright eyes, tall figure, and a self- 
possessed manner are to be ac- 
counted of worth, and before he 
had married his present wife—a 
pale gentle lady, who had brought 
him a fair fortune—his name had 
been associated with more than 
one woman who would readily have 
married him. Even now, at the 
age of fifty-four, he retained some 
of the advantages of his younger 
days, allied to qualities which only 
experience can confer. 

‘ Mr. Claude Radwinter has call- 
ed,’ said a servant, entering the 
office. 
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‘Show him in.’ 

‘ Ah, Mr. Radwinter, glad to see 
you. Sit down,’ cried Mr. Harri- 
dance, rising from his chair when 
Claude entered, and advancing to 
shake hands with him. ‘ Have 
you walked over here?’ he added, 
with surprise. 

‘Yes,’ answered Claude. ‘I 
found my mare unfortunately lame 
this morning ; the walk was plea- 
sant.’ 

‘ Charming day yesterday, was it 
not ?” 

‘Capital. I enjoyed myself im- 
mensely—never more.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ observed 
Mr. Harridance. ‘ And how is your 
mother to-day ?” 

‘She is not at all well. I think 
yesterday fatigued her too much. 
She is, as you know, by no means 
strong.’ 

‘She wants better advice than 
she gets,’ said Mr. Harridance, 
turning his eyes towards his papers. 

‘I suppose my business with you 
this morning will be a rather long 
one,’ said Claude, as he noticed 
the papers on the table before the 
land-agent. 

‘Well, it may be a long one,’ 
was the reply of Mr. Harridance— 
a remark which, coupled with the 
manner in which it was made, 
rather startled Claude. 

‘It is sixteen years since my 
father died, I believe,’ said Claude, 
who was anxious to get the busi- 
ness over; his intention being to 
call upon Miss Clavering on his 
way home. 

* Yes,’ remarked Mr. Harridance, 
a little impatiently, ‘about sixteen 
years ; but,’ he continued, with an 
uneasy movement, ‘I don’t know 
that we should beat about the bush. 
Disagreeable things are best over.’ 

‘ Disagreeable !’ cried Claude, 
with very wide-open eyes. 

‘I said disagreeable things ; and 
I mean and I regret what I said. 
I daresay you expect the accumu- 
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lations are large, and that I have a 
handsome balance invested for you. 
But I am sorry that matters have 
not turned out as I anticipated. 
Until last year I had been a most 
prosperous man; my luck turned 
then.’ 

‘ What on earth does this mean ?” 
cried Claude hotly, his heart beat- 
ing hard, and his mind turning 
quickly to the stories he had read 
of defaulting trustees. 

‘Only, Mr. Radwinter, that 
owing to my ill-luck in connec- 
tion with various speculations, and 
a want of faith, not to say a want 
of honesty, on the part of those 
whom I employed,’ replied Mr. 
Harridance, ‘ your fortune has been 
—lost.’ 

* Lost!’ 

And Claude started up. 

A long silence succeeded as the 
two men looked at each other. 

‘I grieve to say so.’ And with 
this Mr. Harridance took up one 
of the letters he had brought from 


his secrétaire. ‘Do you know that 

handwriting? he asked, quietly 

showing an envelope to Claude. 
‘It is my mother’s.’ 


‘Just so. But we will come to 
that matter presently.’ 

‘ What do you insinuate? What 
has my mother to do with your 
ill-luck, or whatever you may call 
it?’ cried Claude breathlessly. 

‘Nothing, Mr. Radwinter; no- 
thing in the world.’ 

‘Then—’ 

‘Sit down and be calm,’ said the 
other, ‘and I will tell you all about 
a 

It was very hard for Claude to 
obey Mr. Harridance. He saw in 
a moment that the man had robbed 
him—vilely robbed him ; and his 
next thought referred to Ada Cla- 
vering, and that settlement of 
which his friend Mr. Brotherton 
had spoken. 

‘Until last year,’ Mr. Harridance 
said, ‘ your property was intact, and 
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the accumulations were considera- 
ble, as I stated previously. In a 
foolish moment I was induced to 
speculate on the Stock Exchange, 
and soon had the misfortune to 
lose very heavily. I was unwise 
enough not to make my first loss, 
but to take measures to retrieve 
my position. Of course I did not 
do so, having been harried and 
robbed by those in whom I trusted. 
And to-day I have only to tell you 
that, because of these misfortunes, 
your personal property is gone.’ 

‘ And I must say you tell me so 
in a wonderfully cool manner, Mr. 
Harridance,’ cried Claude. ‘Do 
you suppose that I shall be satis- 
fied with this explanation ?” 

‘I suppose that you will be,’ 
answered Mr. Harridance, as he 
again took up the letter, the en- 
velope of which he had shown 
Claude. 

* You are mistaken,’ 

‘I think not,’ said the land- 
agent, smiling faintly. 

‘You are a scoundrel—a thief !’ 
cried Claude. ‘The money was 
not yours. You have ruined me; 
you have stripped me of nearly all 
my means. I will not submit 
tamely to this. Do you suppose 
that I will believe your story of 
having been robbed? You may 
have lost my fortune, but you have 
a fortune of your own. Ifany one 
is to suffer, it shall be you, not I!’ 

And again Claude Radwinter 
thought of Ada Clavering, and of 
that marriage - settlement which 
Ada’s father had deemed so de- 
sirable. He thought also of his 
hopes and his resolutions—the 
hopes and resolutions which had 
carried him so happily to Mr. 
Harridance’s office, and which 
were now all scattered to the 
winds ! 

Mr. Harridance saw his frame 
quivering. Claude’s anger was so 
hot that, but for great self-control, 
he would have struck the hand- 
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some rascally land-agent who 
spoke so coolly of his misfortunes, 
and so glibly too of the means 
by which the disaster had been 
brought about. 

* You don’t mean to tell me that 
you have lost all your own pro- 
perty ! cried Claude. 

‘I have been a heavy loser.’ 

‘But still it must be in your 
power to make me some restitu- 
tion.’ 

‘Mr. Radwinter,’ said Mr. Har- 
ridance, ‘I have had one difficult 
task in explaining this matter to 
you, and there is still another task 
before me yet more painful. Never- 
theless it must be performed. I 
um sorry for you, very sorry for 
you; but in self-defence I must 
carry out my resolution. Prepare 
yourself to know something which 
will shock and terrify you! It will 
not be necessary for me to explain 
the matter, unless you request me 
to do so in so many words: it is 
written—written in the handwrit- 
ing of your mother! I admit that 
you can proceed against me—that 
you can strip me of nearly all I 
have; but of course it does not 
suit my purpose that you should 
do so. I have myself, my family, 
my position to protect ; and I have 
the means of protecting them here,’ 
touching the letters in the hand- 
writing of Claude’s mother. 

Claude said not a word; his 
face had become very white, his 
mind whirled with conjecture. 

His mother? : 

What was he to hear of his 
mother ? 

‘Read those two letters,’ said 
Mr. Harridance, handing over to 
Claude two letters, which had evi- 
dently been written years ago. 

Claude took them mechanically. 
He opened one. Mr. Harridance, 
after watching his face for a mo- 
ment, rose and walked to the win- 
dow. His face, too, had become 
paler. 
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The silence in the room was 
unbroken for many minutes. Mr. 
Harridance could hear his watch 
ticking. Suddenly a movement on 
the part of Claude made him turn 
round. 

Claude Radwinter’s head was 
bent forward on the table, the 
letters being under his face, the 
heaving motion of his body reveal- 
ing some powerful emotion. 

‘ Are you ill?’ asked Mr. Harri- 
dance, in a low voice. 

Claude said nothing. For a 
long time all other thoughts were 
merged in the terrible reflections 
which ensued upon his reading his 
mother’s letters ; and surprise and 
terror possessed him. 

He looked up at last ; and even 
Mr. Harridance was not unmoved 
by the spectacle of the bitter an- 
guish of countenance by which he 
was confronted. 

‘I am sorry to have pained you 
so,’ he said—even kindly ; ‘but I 
daresay you can plainly see that 
what you and I know will beccme 
more widely known if you press 
me for the money which has been 
lost.’ 

These letters had made an ago- 
nising revelation to Claude Rad- 
winter, for they were love-letters 
—love-letters written by Mrs. Rad- 
winter to Mr. Harridance in the life- 
time of herhusband. False trustee 
now, false friend years since, Mr. 
Harridance had won the unhappy 
woman’s heart. How far the in- 
trigue had progressed it was hard 
to say; the letters, however, con- 
tained enough to satisfy Claude 
that his wretched mother had been 
compromised, and that Mr. Har- 
ridance held her reputation in his 
hands. 

Mr. Harridance’s fascinations 
had been exercised over Mrs. Rad- 
winter as they had been exercised 
over others. Young, handsome, 
and daring, he had for a time—and 
for a time only—ensiaved her affec- 
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tions. But after a while her pride 
had come to her assistance; the 
miserable infatuation terminated ; 
the unhappy woman woke up from 
her dream—too late, however, to 
have preserved her good name, in 
the event of Mr. Harridance de- 
termining to avail himself of the 
power which her indiscreet letters 
had placed in his possession. 

He had had no deep concerted 
plan for robbing Claude Radwin- 
ter. Indeed, when he told Claude 
that until last year all things had 
gone well, and that until that date 
Claude’s property was intact, he 
had spoken the truth. Shrewd and 
sharp as Mr. Harridance was, he 
had never dreamed of turning un- 
happy Mrs. Radwinter’s position 
towards himself into the means of 
plundering her son. But when he 
had lost a large sum of money— 
indeed a fair share of the fortune 
accumulated by him in the course 
of many prosperous years—and 
knew that in the natural course of 
events he would soon be called 
upon to give an account to Claude 
Radwinter of his trusteeship, Har- 
ridance was not slow to perceive 
that he had it in his power to save 
himself at the expense of poor 
Claude. He was a bold man, and 
resolved to do it. The determina- 
tion now made, he had little hesita- 
tion about putting it into practice ; 
and he had certainly not been slow 
in introducing the miserable sub- 
ject to his victim. Of means he 
was still possessed ; but by paying 
Claude he would fatally impoverish 
himself. This course would also 
lead to the losing of all his conse- 
quence ; and he had been accus- 
tomed to his position too long to 
regard its surrender with equa- 
nimity. 

Fortune and position were in- 
valuable to Mr. Harridance; with- 
out them he would become a 
nobody. And a nobody he re- 
solved he would not become so 
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long as Mrs. Radwinter’s letters 
gave him any hopes of vantage for 
taking decisive action. 

It was many years since he had 
read Mrs. Radwinter’s letters. Un- 
happy Mrs. Radwinter, that pas- 
sion should leave such ghastly 
mementos of its existence ! 

But however close may have 
been the relationship between him- 
self and Mrs. Radwinter, it had 
affected only her. The awakening 
of conscience following upon the 
awakening of pride had wrought 
terrible effects on her. Long be- 
fore she showed her sufferings to 
the world—sufferings so strange, 
so inexplicable—she had been 
aware of torture which not only 
preyed at her heart, but slowly 
undermined her constitution. Be- 
fore she reached middle life she 
became a confirmed invalid ; her 
beauty waned; and those who 
knew and loved her best feared 
that her days were numbered. But 
she lingered on, gaining a little 
health and strength at times, and 
at these times giving short promise 
of entire recovery; then the old 
weakness returned, the old list- 
lessness, the waning power, the 
growing indifference to so much 
that had once such charms for 
her. 

Poor Mr. Brotherton watched 
her, knowing little of the secret 
causes which were subtly under- 
mining the strength of the woman 
he loved so much. 

It is impossible to say how 
much her past relationship with 
Mr. Harridance interfered with her 
acceptance of the offer which loyal 
Mr. Brotherton again tendered her. 
More than once she shuddered lest 
anything relating to that sad story 
of her earlier days should open his 
eyes to her misery, her remorse, 
her hopelessness. 

Her great happiness lay in 
Claude’s love. His prosperity 
was her sole joy; other joys were 
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forbidden her. At times the un- 
happy woman would despairingly 
ask herself whether she was even 
entitled to Claude’s love. 

Mr. Harridance—the romance 
once over, the indiscreet love of a 
passionate woman turned to com- 
plete indifference, or rather ab- 
solute dislike—was wise enough 
never to refer to the matter. The 
world was his friend ; and he had 
now no time or inclination for in- 
terests which conflicted with the 
incessant claims of that. 

On those occasions when busi- 
ness always relating to his con- 
nection with Claude brought him 
and Mrs. Radwinter together, he 
was business-like, friendly, and re- 
spectful. But to her these inter- 
views were terribly trying. For 
hours afterwards she was prostrate. 
More than once she cried, as 
the door closed upon Mr. Harri- 
dance, 

‘Oh, that I were dead !—that I 
were dead !’ 

So much for a story of which 
poor Claude Radwinter, sitting in 
Mr. Harridance’s office this warm 
August day, could form only im- 
perfect guesses. 

‘ What do you expect me to do?’ 
asked Claude Radwinter at last, 
in a wretched voice. 

For a moment Mr. Harridance 
paused. 

‘Of course,’ he said quietly, 
‘what you do must be done le- 
gally— 

‘ Legally? What do you mean ?” 
Claude answered. ‘ Legally?’ 

* Exactly.’ 

*I will do nothing,’ said Claude 
passionately, ‘but leave you 
alone! That is what you want 
me to do, of course. You have 
spent my money; and you want 
my tongue silenced. Give me all 
those letters, and let me destroy 
them.’ 

‘Stay, stay,’ expostulated Mr. 
Harridance, stretching out his 
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hands to Claude, who had clutched 
the letters. 

* You shall not keep them,’ cried 
Claude, ‘if I am to hold my tongue. 
I should be a madman or a fool to 
allow you to do so. Oh, my mo- 
ther! and with a cry he buried his 
face in his hands. When he re- 
moved them it was stern and hard. 

‘I will not press you for the 
money,’ he said; ‘indeed, on the 
subject I will never speak to you 
again. Iam ruined, and you have 
ruined me. Oh, I want no more 
excuses, no more explanations ; let 
the affair rest. Can’t you take my 
word that I will not press you for 
the money? Only give me the 
letters, and let me go!’ : 

‘It will be necessary that you 
should give me, as your trustee, a 
formal release,’ Mr. Harridance 
said slowly, ‘and this shall be 
ready for your signature to-morrow. 
Pray understand a release is always 
customary at the termination of an 
executorship ; and no one will be 
the wiser about the understanding 
at which we have arrived. The 
release will signify that you have 
received the fortune with interest 
to which you were entitled under 
your father's will. When this has 
been properly signed, I will place 
in your hands your mother’s let- 
ters.’ 

‘Will nothing else satisfy you?” 

‘ Of course not.’ 

‘Very well. I will come here 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Everything shall be ready then,’ 
said Mr. Harridance, as he opened 
the door for Claude to pass through. 

Claude Radwinter said nothing 
further, but without acknowledging 
the bow of the land-agent quitted 
his office, how miserable a man it 
would be almost impossible to say. 

Mr. Harridance stood before his 
table a long while in silence ; then 
he replaced the letters of Mrs. 
Radwinter in the secrétaire from 
which they had been taken. 
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‘He bore it better than I thought 
he would,’ was his reflection ; but 
even with this most satisfactory 
view of the termination of his pas- 
sage with unhappy Claude Rad- 
winter, Mr. Harridance could settle 
himself to no more work for the 
day. 

His wife was surprised when he 
entered the drawing-room and ex- 
pressed no intention of again re- 
turning to his office. 

But shortly after luncheon he 
walked out, and calling upon a 
solicitor, requested him to draw up 
a proper legal release, to be in 
readiness for Claude Radwinter’s 
signature on the morrow. 


‘Why, Claude, are you going 
home without calling ?’ said a voice 
to Claude, as he was making his 
sad way homewards. 

Turning suddenly, he saw Ada 
Clavering standing at the gate of 
her father’s garden; Mr. Claver- 
ing’s residence being on the high- 
road between Thaxford, the town 
where Mr. Harridance resided, 
and the village of Lavington, 
Claude Radwinter’s home; the 
distance between the two places 
was four or five miles. 

‘ Excuse me, Ada,’ said Claude, 
stopping suddenly, ‘ but I was full 
of thought.’ 

*So it seems. Won't you come 
in? You must know that I have 
been expecting you.’ 

‘Have you, Ada?’ said Claude, 
in a very sorrowful voice ; and as 
she opened the gate he passed in, 
with down-cast face. This Ada 
noticed immediately. 

‘How sad you seem, Claude!’ 
cried Ada kindly; ‘has anything 
happened to vex you?” 

*‘ Something, perhaps, but it does 
not matter,’ was Claude’s response. 

‘Oh, I hope not! 

‘So you expected me?’ Claude 
said. 

‘Yes, of course; for you told 
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me yesterday you would call on 
your way back from Mr. Harri- 
dance. O Claude, what a plea- 
sant day yesterday was, wasn’t it? 
and I do hope so that Mrs. Rad- 
winter is not suffering to-day from 
too much excitement yesterday.’ 

‘My mother—’ And Claude 
said no more, a whole volume of 
thoughts—all miserable—flooding 
his mind at this word. 

Ada glanced at Claude’s face. 
How weary and sad it was! How 
changed since yesterday ! 

‘You are not well, Claude ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, Iam, Ada,’ said Claude 
Radwinter, a little impatiently. 

‘Then your looks belie you,’ Ada 
answered sadly. ‘Won't you come 
in and sit down?’ she added. 

‘No; I think not. I must be 
hurrying home almost directly.’ 

Eagerly she had watched for him 
this morning. The cause of his 
visit to Mr. Harridance she well 
understood. She expected, there- 
fore, that he would return in good 
spirits. How disappointed she was 
to see Claude so depressed, so un- 
like himself! Moodily he walked 
by her side until the two reached 
the house. 

*‘O Mr. Radwinter, we are so 
pleased to see you,’ said one of 
Ada’s sisters, as Claude and Ada 
prepared to enter. 

‘What a pedestrian you are,’ said 
another, ‘to walk all the way to 
Thaxford and back again ! 

‘Very wise of you, Mr. Rad- 
winter, very wise of you,’ said a 
man’s voice. And then Mr. Cla- 
vering appeared; a bald-headed, 
moist -eyed-looking gentleman, 
whose appearance at once sug- 
gested old and rare port-wine. 
‘ Very wise of you, very wise of you. 
Young men cannot take too much 
exercise. I was myself the victim of 
laziness in my early youth. Glad 
to see you. Walk in.’ 

Mr. Clavering’s was a sufficiently 
pleasant voice; but to-day, with 
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Claude’s thoughts, and with his 
intimacy with the fact that Mr. 
Clavering had determined upon 
having a proper settlement made 
on his daughter by the man who 
married her, it grated terribly on 
Claude’s ears. Claude’s troubles 
increased a hundredfold by reason 
of this effusive greeting on Mr. 
Clavering’s part, who, standing 
among his daughters, held out his 
hand to welcome young Mr. Rad- 
winter, and was even then hope- 
fully regarding a marriage between 
him and Ada as one when it 
would be a very easy matter for all 
his excellent monetary views to be 
put into practice. 

‘What a glorious day yesterday 
was, Mr. Radwinter!’ said Mr. Cla- 
vering. ‘ Pray sit down.’ 

It was dismal work for Claude. 
On his way homewards he had 
clearly seen that it was impossible 
for him to marry Ada. Fortunately 
there had been no regular engage- 
ment. How could he have backed 
out of it? Now the difficulties 
presented would be less. Ada 
might say that he was cruel, for 
Ada had been so full of trust in 
him ; but marriage was out of the 
question : he must lessen his in- 
timacy with Ada ; he must pay her 
no more attentions. Of course he 
would be blamed by every one ; 
but let the blame come, he must 
bear it. 

Claude Radwinter had quite in- 
tended to speak to Mr. Clavering 
of his hopes respecting Ada, and 
to fall in with any suggestions re- 
garding the making of a suitable 
provision for her which he should 
suggest. Claude was very liberal; 
meanness he had never known or 
could know. But were he to ad- 
vance to a definitive understanding 
with Ada, Mr. Clavering would at 
once come forward with his sugges- 
tion as to the coveted settlements. 
By saying that, from his present 
position, Claude was prevented 
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from making them, suspicion would 
be instantly aroused as to the per- 
sonal property which Mr. Claver- 
ing and every one in the neigh- 
bourhood knew had been left him 
by his father ; property which, in 
the natural course of events, must 
be considerable. If Claude Rad- 
winter were not well off on the at- 
tainment of his majority, what had 
his mother done with his fortune ? 
Such would be the question—a 
most reasonable one. It would 
then be almost inevitable that Mr. 
Harridance would be pointed at 
as having failed in his duty; and 
further speculation would end in 
the truth being arrived at—the 
truth that the land-agent had used 
and lost Claude’s fortune. Mr. 
Clavering was an inquisitive man, 
and when puzzled would invariably 
discover the source of the mystery 
by which he was affected. 

At any cost, Claude saw that he 
must divert suspicion from Mr. 
Harridance. He must make it ap- 
pear that Harridance had in all 
respects, as a trustee, performed 
his duty. The land-agent was an 
unscrupulous man, and in the 
event of suspicion being pointed to 
him, suspicion which Claude’s con- 
duct had in any respect provoked, 
he would not hesitate to retaliate by 
exposing Claude’s unhappy mother. 

Claude’s mother must be saved. 
Whatever his own troubles might 
be, Mrs. Radwinter’s name and 
reputation must remain intact. 
The hope and the happiness which 
centre around marriage must be 
abandoned at once. Frequently 
on his way back the tears had 
come into his eyes, to be dashed 
aside again as he braced himself 
for his work. 

So Claude resolved that he and 
Ada should no more be spoken 
about as possible lovers. Pain, 
terrible pain, beset his path. He 
had not gone too far. Miserable 
consolation that was ! 
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Ada Clavering had no mercenary 
views, and would willingly have 
married him without settlements, 
and even as a poor man ; but there 
stood Mr. Clavering, and were 
Claude to say that he desired to 
marry his daughter, Mr. Clavering 
would soon come forward as the 
considerate father, who, having little 
fortune of his own, was determined 
that the husbands of all his daugh- 
ters should make handsome and 
independent provision for them. 

This morning Claude Radwinter 
had very little to say. Mr. Claver- 
ing was genial, expecting good 
things; and Ada’s sisters were 
cheerful and talkative, for Claude 
was a favourite, and esteemed by 
them fitted in all respects to be- 
come their sister's husband. His 
silence they, of course, noticed. 

‘So you will settle amongst us, 
and farm your own estate,’ said 
Mr. Clavering. 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ Claude re- 
The next moment 


plied slowly. 
he thought how wise it would be 
of him to leave home. 

‘ And a very proper thing,’ Mr. 
Clavering observed complacently. 
‘I wish I had turned my attention 


to farming; no occupation is 
healthier. Dukes-farm now—ha, 
ha! 

‘But I am not a duke,’ Claude 
replied wofully. 

‘Of course you will do wonder- 
ful things when you farm,’ cried 
Ada’s sister Edith. 

‘Of course he will, Edith,’ said 
another, Bella by name. ‘I shall 
expect to see extraordinary crops.’ 

Poor Claude! The speakers 
little guessed the pain this was for 
him to bear. Yesterday it would 
have been a delight ; for yesterday 
at the garden-party he and Ada 
had spoken in much the same 
strain. 

*Takemy advice, Mr. Radwinter,’ 
said Clavering, who did not wish 
to have a son-in-law addicted to 
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expensive experiments, ‘ and don’t 
go in for too much science. It is 
all very well if you have a lot of 
money to throwaway ; but my coun- 
sel is, be cautious, be cautious! 
For if you go in for crotchets you 
may throw away a devil of a lot of 
money.’ 

And soon after this advice from 
a man who had been notoriously 
extravagant, and who, by way of 
making amends for past follies, was 
cultivating a very cautious and 
praiseworthy spirit as regards the 
well-being of his daughters, Claude 
rose to go. His visit had been an 
unusually short one. 

Ada and he walked down the 
garden together. 

‘ Acapital young fellow,’ said Mr. 
Clavering, as he watched them 
from the window; ‘but I really 
hope he isn’t bitten by any ab- 
surdly extravagant agricultural fan- 
cies.’ 

‘Howdullhe seemed !' said Edith. 

‘Dull! cried Bella. ‘He seemed 
more than dull; quite miserable, 
I thought.’ 

In a little while Ada returned, 
and both her sisters noticed that 
she was looking very pale. By this 
time Mr. Clavering had left the 
room. 

‘Why, Ada, how white your 
face is!’ cried Edith. 

‘Have you quarrelled 
Claude ?’ said Bella eagerly. 

‘No,’ was Ada’s quiet response. 

‘I am sure there is something 
wrong. He was se quiet when he 
was here,’ observed Edith. 

‘ Perhaps he was.’ 

‘Do, do tell us! cried both. 
‘What is it all about? Didn't 
things go pleasantly yesterday at 
Mr. Hawker’s ?” 

‘Oh, yes,’ replied Ada ; but she 
was feeling very troubled and 
a little puzzled by Claude’s con- 
duct, which was to-day so unusual. 

‘Ada and Claude are not like 
anybody else,’ said Edith; ‘they 
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are going to be married, and yet 
they are not engaged, if you can 
understand that, Bella ! 

‘ But you really are engaged to 
Claude Radwinter, are you not?’ 
said Bella. 

‘No, I am not.’ 

‘Well, it is very singular, for 
papa fancies you are. Then Claude 
must have been flirting with you 
all this time, and I call that very 
bad of him.’ 

‘Oh, I like Claude very much,’ 
cried Bella; ‘and he would never 
flirt. I mean he would never pay 
any one attentions if he did not 
mean something by them.’ 

‘Ada, you really ought to come 
to some understanding with him,’ 
said Edith, who was practical. 
‘For my part I cannot understand 
such conduct.’ 

But Ada, who was still very 
white, remained silent. For Claude, 
during his walk down the garden, 
had said little to her; and this 
was unaccountable. Was it pos- 
sible that he had been playing 
with her, and that she had been 
guilty of imprudence in allowing 
herself to receive such marked at- 
tentions from him ? 

How little she guessed the truth ! 
how little she guessed the misery 
that filled his heart! 

In his resolve not to marry Ada 
Clavering—a resolve growing out 
of his desire to save his mother’s 
good name—he saw that he must 
cease to make his attentions to her 
marked, and that it was expedient 
he should do so at once. This 
coldness on his part was the first 
step in his determination—a bitter 
task to put into execution. Ina 
little while the friends he knew 
would cease to couple his name 
with Ada Clavering’s, and Mr. Cla- 
vering would have no excuse for 
being interested in his proceedings, 
and for tendering him advice re- 
garding the expediency of not 
throwing money away in foolish 
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agricultural experiments ; the ob- 
ject of the wily gentleman, in ten- 
dering this advice, having been at 
once perceived by Claude. 

In the mean time Mr. Clavering, 
smoking a cheroot about the gar- 
den, was in no wise disturbed by 
the matrimonial prospects of his 
daughter and Claude Radwinter ; 
and to Mr. Clavering it appeared 
that it would not be long before he 
would have to speak upon the 
agreeable matter of settlements. 

As Ada’s father indulged in these 
pleasant meditations, Claude was 
walking sorrowfully homewards, 
bitterly realising that all the bright- 
est prospects of his life had been 
withered in an hour. 





CHAPTER III. 
FEARS. 


‘Has Mr. Claude returned?’ 
asked Mrs. Radwinter of a ser- 
vant, about three o’clock on the 
day of Claude’s visit to Mr. Harri- 
dance. 

‘I think so, ma’am.’ 

‘But has he not entered the 
house ?” 

‘No, ma’am. I saw him walking 
about the garden some time ago, 
but he has not come in.’ 

Some little surprise was express- 
ed in Mrs. Radwinter’s face when 
she was told this. She had been 
expecting the return of her son 
from Thaxford more than an 
hour, having asked him not to 
prolong his stay any longer than 
was necessary. Luncheon, which 
was late on Claude’s account, had 
been over some time. 

Mrs. Radwinter was looking very 
ill, the result possibly of the exer- 
tion and excitement of the pre- 
vious day, and the expression in 
her eyes of weariness—bitter, bitter 
weariness—was even more pain- 
fully conspicuous than ever. Glanc- 
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ing at herself in the glass, she 
almost started at the haggard face 
which met her there. For opposite 
the glass hung her portrait, taken 
when she was young and beautiful. 
The contrast was surprisingly great. 
‘Only forty-seven,’ she said, ‘and 
surely I look nearly sixty.’ 

Wearily she reseated herself, 
waiting for Claude’s return. 

The object of his visit to Mr. 
Harridance to-day had been a 
source of much thought to her, 
though she was free from any sus- 
picion of Mr. Harridance’s guilt, 
and of the means he had taken to 
save himself from exposure ; but 
she could not regard the meeting 
without unusual interest. It was 
a matter of satisfaction to her 
that her son was of age ; for now 
Mr. Harridance would have no- 
thing further to do with him. 
Claude would take things into his 
own hands. Circumstances might 
throw herself and Mr. Harridance 
together at rare intervals; she 
might occasionally even meet him 
in society, for the land-agent had 
forced his way into very good so- 
ciety indeed ; but personal inter- 
course with him would not be one 
of the necessities of the future. 
To know too that her son would be 
relieved of any call to do business 
with him, or even to associate with 
him, save on very commonplace 
grounds, was a subject for which 
the unhappy woman could not feel 
too thankful. As she reflected 
upon this she gave a sigh of relief. 

‘Why doesn’t Claude come in ?’ 
she thought. ‘I suppose he’s 
walking about the grounds and 
dreaming of what he will do. 
Sull— 

‘Dr. Bartlett,’ said a servant, 
opening the door, and admitting 
Mrs. Radwinter’s medical adviser, 
a gentleman who called about once 
or twice a week in the interest of 
her health. 

‘I really wish you would consult 
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some London physician,’ the honest 
man said, after he had seated him- 
self and made his usual inquiries. 
‘You would relieve me of a grave 
responsibility, Mrs. Radwinter.’ 

‘Am I really so ill, Dr. Bartlett ?’ 
she said, but with no grave 
anxiety. 

‘I wish you were better. The 
system is strangely depressed ; and 
those symptoms you name I do 
not like at all.’ 

‘I have been familiar with them 
so long.’ 

‘The more reason that you 
should take further advice. I con- 
fess I have exhausted my poor 
skill. Pray, my dear madam, let 
me prevail on you to see either 
Johnston or Ball.’ 

‘I haven’t much faith in great 
names,’ was Mrs. Radwinter’s re- 
joinder. 

‘You are not acting fairly by 
yourself, Mrs. Radwinter,’ cried 
poot Dr. Bartlett, who had more 
than once spoken to his patient on 
this subject. ‘It really seems as 
if you did not wish to become an 
old woman.’ 

‘ Perhaps I do not,’ replied Mrs. 
Radwinter sadly enough. 

‘You must not say that,’ cried 
the doctor. ‘I shall have a word 
to say to Mr. Claude. Ah, here is 
Mr. Claude.’ 

At this moment Claude walked 
slowly in. 

*So you have returned at last,’ 
said his mother eagerly. 

‘Mr. Claude,’ said the doctor, 
rising, and shaking hands with 
young Radwinter, ‘I confess I 
should like to see my skill supple- 
mented by that of some more ex- 
perienced medical man on behalf 
of your mother’s health. I look 
to you to persuade her to consult 
some one else. She will heed what 
you say. Promise me to get her 
to listen to reason.’ 

‘I will promise,’ said Claude, in 
a low voice. 
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‘And now good-day,’ returned 
the doctor. 

The doctor gone, Claude and 
his mother found themselves look- 
ing at each other. Both faces 
were haggard enough. 

‘Why, Claude, what is it?” 

‘Nothing, mother — nothing.’ 
And then Claude seated himself. 

Finding upon his return to Lav- 
ington that it was impossible for 
him at once to enter the house 
and meet his mother, he strolled 
about the garden, and then made 
his way to the buildings attached 
to the estate, which stood about 
two hundred yards from the house. 
It was a pleasant place ; the house 
modern and spacious ; the gardens 
well laid out and cared for; and 
all the agricultural surroundings 
indicative of fair prosperity on the 
part of the residents. Yesterday 
Claude had walked upon his be- 
longings with pride and hope. 
Very different feelings occupied 
his heart now. He must content 
himself with occupying a lower 
position than seemed to be his 
only a few hours ago. He leaned 
upon the gates, looking sadly over 
the fields. 

‘Well, sir,’ said a voice, ‘I sup- 
pose it won’t be long before you 
live amongst us ?” 

Claude turned. 
bailiff. 

‘ 1—I—perhaps so, Graves.’ 

‘It’s a nice pkace—a nice place, 
sir ; and now yéu can add to it by 
buying the farms adjoining,’ said 
the bailiff, who had contemplated 
the increase of the estate with 
satisfaction. 

‘IT sha’n’t do that, Graves,’ said 
Claude sadly. 

The man looked at him with 
surprise. ‘I thought—’ he began. 


It was the 


‘I’ve altered my mind. I sha’n’t 
buy any more land ; the place will 
do for me as it is—that is, if I live 
at it; and I don’t know whether 
I shall do that.’ 
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‘I quite expected, Mr. Claude, 
to have heard you tell a different 
tale,’ the bailiff said, in a vexed 
voice. 

‘I thought of doing different 
things once,’ Claude went on, ‘ but 
I have changed my mind. I don’t 
know, after all, whether I shall 
like the country, Graves. Is it 
generally said that I am going to 
buy property ?” 

It is, sir.’ 

‘Ah, well, people who say so 
are mistaken, that’s all.’ 

‘Well, sir, I am surprised !’ 

And as Claude strolled off the 
bailiff looked after him. He was 
a shrewd man, and saw that Claude 
was not himself. 

‘Something wrong—something 
wrong, he muttered, in a disap- 
pointed voice. 

After a long and unsatisfactory 
walk about the place Claude re- 
turned to the house, as the doctor 
was leaving his mother. 

‘Well, Claude, how late you 
are! Don’t you want your lunch- 
eon ?’ said Mrs. Radwinter. 

‘No, mother.’ 

* Haven’t you had anything since 
you left?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘I wasn’t hungry,’ responded 
Claude, listlessly turning over a 
book. 

‘How did you get on with Mr. 
Harridance ?” 

‘Very well.’ 

Mrs. Radwinter was silent awhile, 
wondering her son did not speak 
more fully, but resolved not to 
press him on any points which he 
might desire to be silent upon. 

‘I am glad of that, Claude. 
You will be almost a rich man 
now.’ 

To this Claude had no response 
ready. 

‘I hope you were satisfied with 
what Mr. Harridance has done for 
your interests,’ said Mrs. Rad- 
winter, who could not quite under- 
stand her son’s marmer, though 
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she was far from dreaming of what 
had passed between him and his 
trustee. 

‘I am very well satisfied, mother,’ 
he replied, a little impatiently. 
‘ Harridance is a clever fellow. By 
the way,’ he added, ‘though I am 
not hungry, I will have some 
wine.’ 

*T’ll ring for Warde to bring it,’ 
replied his mother kindly ; and she 
rose and touched the bell. 

Claude, when the wine was 
brought, drank several glasses. 
He rarely did this. Mrs. Rad- 
winter looked at him more than 
once, as though the proceeding 
was strange to her. 

‘I suppose you saw Ada Claver- 
ing on your way home?’ she said. 

‘Yes, I called. They were all 
very well,’ Claude replied indif- 
ferently. 

‘Ada is a sweet girl, Claude,’ 
continued Mrs. Radwinter—‘ very 
fond of you, and perfectly sincere 
and gentle. I know no one whose 
wife I would sooner see her than 
yours. I have always taken plea- 
sure in your intimacy with her; 
and as far as I could I have shown 
Ada that I like her dearly, and that 
I should regard her marriage with 
you as a happy thing.’ 

Wretched Claude! Every word 
his mother spoke added to his 
anguish. His troubled face he 
dared not show her. Having heard 
of unhappy men seeking in wine 
a forgetfulness of their cares, 
Claude drew the decanter to him, 
and poured out another glass ; but 
his heart seemed to grow heavier 
with nearly every glass he drank. 
And after a while he went out. 

Claude seemed to lose interest in 
everything. Sometimes Mrs. Rad- 
winter fancied that he had quar- 
relled with Ada. She watched him 
when he was in the house with 
increasing anxiety, he was so 
strangely changed. 

But he was now seldom within 
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doors. His mother would not see 
him until the hour of luncheon, 
after which he would go out; and 
then the two would not meet again 
until dinner. In the evening Claude 
would sit idling about, saying little, 
and evidently interested in nothing. 
This conduct was continued for 
some time. Of the improvements 
which he purposed introducing 
into his method of carrying on the 
farm, when he took the manage- 
ment of it himself, Claude said 
not a word now; and but a few 
days since he was full of enthusi- 
asm about it! By his liveliness 
and hopefulness he had even raised 
his mother’s broken spirits. Now 
he never mentioned these subjects ; 
and when the bailiff of the estate, 
upon meeting Mrs. Radwinter, 
told her that Claude had given up 
all intention of buying the land, 
which was now in the market, she 
was more than ever surprised and 
hurt. 

‘And don’t you really intend to 
buy that property, Claude ?’ said 
his mother to him anxiously one 
day. 

‘No,’ was his reply. 

‘Why?’ cried Mrs. Radwinter, 
some fresh and vague anxiety com- 
ing into her face. 

‘I don’t fancy I shall like coun- 
try life. I’m young. I don’t want 
to tie myself to one place.’ 

* Claude !’ 

But Claude seemed disposed to 
say little else, and his mother could 
only continue to wonder more and 
more at his changed humour. As 
yet no suspicion had entered her 
mind as to the terrible causes of 
his altered conduct. 

In a few days Ada Clavering 
called upon her. Ada found Mrs. 
Radwinter walking slowly round 
her garden, her countenance be- 
traying great thoughtfulness. 

‘Why, Ada, how is it that I have 
not seen you before?’ she asked, 
as she shook hands with her. 
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‘I could not very well leave 
home—papa has not been well,’ 
was Ada’s response and explana- 
tion. 

‘ When did you last see Claude ?” 
inquired Mrs. Radwinter. 

‘The day he went to Thaxford.’ 

Mrs. Radwinter started. 

‘Has he not called since then? 
she cried eagerly. 

‘No, Mrs. Radwinter.’ 

Mrs. Radwinter looked more 
thoughtful than ever. 

‘ Ada,’ she said, after a while, 
‘have you quarrelled with Claude ?’ 

‘No—indeed I have not ! 

‘There has been in his conduct 
during the last few days something 
I could not understand,’ Claude’s 
mother continued. ‘He is not 
like the same man. He has lost 
his spirits; he speaks rarely ; he 
wanders aimlessly about. What 
can have happened to him? Can 
you give me no explanation of his 
conduct ?” 

‘Indeed I cannot. I remarked 
when he called upon us that day 
that he did not seem at all like 
himself.’ 

‘The day he went to Thaxford ? 

‘Yes; after seeing Mr. Harri- 
dance,’ said Ada innocently. 

Quickly Mrs. Radwinter put her 
hand to her heart ; for the careless 
remark of Ada Clavering seemed 
all at once to point to some mean- 
ing. After seeing Mr. Harridance! 
Yes, his altered conduct had been 
observed by her also since that 
day! What was the explanation ? 
Her face assumed a look of almost 
terror. 

‘Are you sure, Ada,’ she asked, 
‘that you did not notice this change 
in his conduct before ?” 

‘I am quite sure, Mrs. Rad- 
winter. He was in excellent spirits 
on the previous day, as you must 
remember. I do not think he would 
even have called upon us on his 
return from Thaxford, if I had not 
been waiting for him at the gate— 
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he was walking along so quickly, 
sadly, and thoughtfully.’ 

Mrs. Radwinter listened atten- 
tively, while vague, inexplicable, 
but terrible fears floated before her 
fancy. 

‘Did he speak to you, Ada, 
about Mr. Harridance ? 

‘No.’ 

And then the conversation di- 
verged to other subjects; but the 
hearts of both women were full of 
Claude. And now to Mrs, Rad- 
winter's anxiety about him there 
was added a second, which, how- 
ever, she was unable to define, so 
shapeless was it, but none the less 
one which threatened to assume 
formidable proportions. 

On the termination of Ada Cla- 
vering’s visit—which to Ada herself 
was a most unhappy one, as she 
saw nothing of Claude—Mrs. Rad- 
winter resolved to consult her 
friend Mr. Brotherton. She had 
been accustomed to do so for 
many years in most of her diffi- 
culties; so she wrote this short 
note to him: 


‘Dear Friend,—Will you come 
and see me as soon as you can, for 
one or two things have vexed me 
greatly during the last few days? 


‘ EMILIA RADWINTER.’ 


Mr. Brotherton was not long in 
responding to the appeal, and in 
the evening called at Lavington 
House. 

*I hope I am not troubling you,’ 
she said, when he made his appear- 
ance, ‘but I want you to speak to 
Claude.’ 

‘To speak to Claude?’ rejoined 
Mr. Brotherton ; ‘ certainly.’ 

‘You know,’ Mrs. Radwinter 
went on, ‘what I have all along 
hoped for between Claude and Ada 
Clavering, and what I believed I 
had good grounds for trusting 
would come to pass. Now he 
scarcely goes near her; indeed he 
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has not been near her for a week. 
Somehow I don’t like to ask Claude 
why this is, for he has been very 
silent and reserved to me of late. 
You and he are such good friends, 
and I wish, if you can, that you 
would have a few words with him, 
and ascertain what he really means.’ 

‘I will do what you wish,’ re- 
plied Mr. Brotherton ; ‘but I don’t 
know whether Claude, though we 
have always got on well together, 
will make a confidant of me. Have 
they quarrelled ? 

‘No; it does not seem so.’ 

‘And yet he does not call so 
frequently as he used ?” 

‘So Ada says.’ 

‘’Tis strange. At Mr. Hawker’s 
party it looked as though they were 
on the best of terms—’ 

* Yes ; and since then everything 
is altered. Poor Ada! it makes 
her very sad ; and it makes me sad 
too, for I cannot understand it.’ 

‘Where is Claude?’ asked Mr. 
Brotherton. 

‘I daresay it will not be long 
before he comes in. After dinner 
he left to smoke a cigar in the 
garden.’ 

* Here he comes.’ 

For Claude was just then seen 
walking slowly up the garden. 

‘I will leave you,’ said Mrs. Rad- 
winter, rising. 

‘I have not asked you how you 
are, said Mr. Brotherton kindly ; 
but her face told its story. 

‘I am no better,’ answered Mrs. 
Radwinter. ‘Bartlett suggested, 
as usual, that I should take further 
advice.’ 

‘Oh, why do you not?’ cried 
Mr. Brotherton, with great eager- 
ness. 

She only shook her head sadly ; 
and the next minute Mr. Brother- 
ton found himself alone. 

The clergyman watched the wo- 
man he had loved for so many 
years leave the room, and then 
turned his gaze to her son, as he 
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made his slow progress, with head 
down, up the long sweeping lawn. 

Mr. Brotherton was a sad dis- 
appointed man; but to help the 
woman he could never marry, and 
to be of assistance to her son, 
constituted the greatest pleasures 
of his quiet life. He was always 
ready with his kind advice ; and to 
be summoned by her was the sure 
surrender on his part of any other 
purpose upon which he might be 
set, however grave or imperative it 
might be. For years it had been 
so with him. His loyalty and faith 
never rebelled ; and he had so re- 
signed himself to his position, that 
the thought of any alteration of 
circumstances taking place was a 
stranger tohim. He had long ago 
foregone the hope that Mrs. Rad- 
winter, by his constancy and truth, 
might be induced to swerve from 
her purpose; and with her now 
failing health, the proofs of which 
became evident daily, he was re- 
signed to occupy the place of 
friend, and friend only. 

‘ Well, Claude,’ said Mr. Brother- 
ton, in his kindest voice. 

‘Mr. Brotherton, is it you? said 
Claude. ‘Where is my mother ?’ 

‘She left the room as you were 
coming up the lawn.’ 

Claude seated himself wearily. 

‘Miss Clavering has been here 
to-day.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Brotherton !’ 

‘And where were you?” 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘ How indifferent you seem! It 
wasn’t so a few days ago, was it, 
Claude ? 

Claude was silent. 

‘You are good friends with her, 
are you not? asked Mr. Brother- 
ton. : 
‘ Yes—oh, yes.’ 

‘Why, Claude, what do you 
mean by such a reply as that ?” 

‘What do I mean?’ said Claude; 
and then he thought it would be 
prudent to allow Mr. Brotherton to 
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know that there was really no 
ground for coupling his name with 
that of Ada. 

Fortunately theclergyman’s ques- 
tions made the matter of Claude’s 
wishes in this respect to be con- 
cealed no longer. 

*1 hope what I told your mother 
about Mr. Clavering’s determina- 
tion to have settlements has not 
frightened you ?’ 

‘Settlements ! why should settle- 
ments frighten me?’ cried Claude, 
his heart the while beating tumultu- 
ously, knowing, as he did, that this 
very question of settlements, involv- 
ing, as it necessarily must, painful 
explanations and possible revela- 
tions leading to his own unhappy 
mother’s name being fatally com- 
promised, — ‘ settlements! why 
should settlements frighten me ?” 

‘I always thought that you and 
Ada Clavering were as good as en- 
gaged,’ said Mr. Brotherton, still 
puzzled. 

Claude did not answer at once. 
At last he forced himself to speak. 

‘Oh, no; youare mistaken, Mr. 
Brotherton. I suppose I have been 
a little foolish ; but I hope I have 
done no wrong. Wrong I never 
intended, I can assure you.’ 

‘ Then, Claude, we have all been 
fancying what never existed.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ replied Claude 
hurriedly. 

So Claude had spoken. After 
this no misunderstandings could 
exist. He had shown coldness to 
Ada; he had openly told Mr. 
Brotherton that all surmises in this 
matter were wide ofthe mark. The 
hard task he had laid out for him- 
self was fairly begun. 

‘Do you think you have acted 
kindly by Miss Clavering?’ asked 
Mr. Brotherton, who was really 
both pained and surprised by what 
Claude had said to him. 

‘I do not see where I have acted 
unkindly, Mr. Brotherton.’ 

‘Why, you know, Claude, it has 
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been such a universal belief that 
your attentions to her were made 
with a purpose.’ 

‘I suppose people talked about 
me because they had nothing better 
to talk about.’ 

‘Claude, excuse me,’ said Mr. 
Brotherton, ‘but have you seen 
any one you like better than Miss 
Clavering ? 

‘Any one I like better than 
Ada ! cried Claude, forgetting him- 
selffora moment. Then he stopped 
and hesitated. ‘Well, perhaps no; 
still to like any one is not to be 
madly in love with her.’ 

Poor Mr. Brotherton was still 
very much perplexed. He moved 
uneasily on his seat. 

‘Then you have never been 
serious in this affair ?’ he suggested. 

‘ Of course not.’ 

; O Claude, my boy, you puzzle 
me. 

*‘ Mr. Brotherton, there is nothing 
to be puzzled about,’ cried Claude 
impatiently. 

And so nothing more was said. 

After Mr. Brotherton had _ left 
him, Claude buried his face in his 
hands, crying to himself, with un- 
speakable wretchedness, 

*O mother, mother! how I wish 
I had never lived to see this day! 
I must tell lies and be false every- 
where ! 

But his mother’s name must be 
saved—saved at all costs, even at 
the cost of his own truth and his 
own happiness. 

When Mr. Brotherton revealed 
to Mrs. Radwinter what had passed 
at his interview with Claude, she 
was at once convinced that some- 
thing had happened to Claude of 
which she could form no guess, 
but which nevertheless made her 
heart-sick with fear. But a few 
days ago he had admitted to her 
that he loved Ada, and that they 
understood each other—facts which 
their conduct had made probable 
for many months past; and now 
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his story was 2 very different one. 
He had abandoned the idea of 
marrying her, and even denied 
that there was any truth in the con- 
jectures to which his behaviour to- 
wards her had given rise. Strange, 
strange indeed ! 

‘I thought at first it might have 
been Mr. Clavering’s intentions 
with regard to settlements which 
had discomposed him,’ said Mr. 
Brotherton ; ‘but he quite denied 
it.’ 

‘Did he?’ asked Mrs. Radwin- 
ter very thoughtfully ; but she was 
nevertheless dissatisfied as to her 
son’s indifference with regard to 
these settlements, and the word set 
her thinking more anxiously than 
ever. Some mystery existed, and 
the mystery had had no existence 
until Claude’s interview with Mr. 
Harridance a week ago. 

Claude had given up all inten- 
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tion of buying any more property, 
and he had resolved not to marry 
Ada Clavering. For these two facts 
some grave causes must be in ex- 
istence. 

Mrs. Radwinter watched her son 
more and more. His misery was 
evident to her; but she did not 
like to press him on this point. It 
was vain of her to hope to give 
him relief. By his conduct she 
was cut to the heart. His face 
was wretched, for poor Claude 
was not an adept at hiding his 
feelings. 

At last Mrs. Radwinter deter- 
mined upon a course which might 
throw some light on the matter. 
Despite the pain, the physical weak- 
ness from which she was suffering, 
the terrible memories with which 
his name was associated, she re- 
solved to see Mr. Harridance him- 
self. 


[End of Part I.] 
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THERE came a lad from London town to the dear old West Countree, 
And he saw such bonnie lassies as he ne’er before did see; 

A lass he saw and loved her, and asked if she would wed : 

‘ Till the gorse is out of blossom I'll be true to you,’ she said. 


Then he called her fickle-hearted, and he mounted on his steed, 

And back again to London town rode he in hottest speed ; 

And in his lover’s anguish full many a word spake he 

’Gainst the lass that he thought fickle and the dear old West Countree. 


But one fine day he read about a saying in the West 

That sent him to the West Countree with all a lover’s zest ; 
These were the words of comfort his gladdened eyes did meet : 
‘When gorse is out of blossom then kissing isn’t sweet.’ 


So back again he hurried to his lassie in the West, 

And all his tale of love to her, his darling, he confessed ; 
And when he asked the lassie if she loved enough to wed, 
‘Till the gorse is out of blossom I’ll be true to you,’ she said. 
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To those who are learned in the 
classic localities of modern London 
it will be no new thing to be told 
that there exists in the busy bus- 
tling vicinity of Temple Bar an 
ancient tavern or dining-house, 
which the Poet Laureate has immor- 
talised in his verses entitled ‘ Will 
Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue,’ 
commencing : 
‘O plump head-waiter at the Cock, 
To which I most resort, 
How goes the time? ‘Tis five o'clock, 
Go, fetch a pint of port.’ 
The ‘ plump head-waiter,’ we may 
observe, has grown somewhat 
leaner of late; but be that as it 
may, we were waiting for him to 


bring in our repast one evening a 
few weeks ago, and were sitting 
opposite the spacious fireplace like 
one of Mr. Tennyson’s 
‘silent gentlemen, 
That trifle with the cruet,’ 


dreamily wondering what strange 


individuals had feasted in that 
room in the years gone by—for the 
place is said to be over three cen- 
turies old—when our attention was 
attracted by the following conver- 
sation, which took place between 
three young gentlemen who were 
dining at a neighbouring table : 

‘John, who was Erasmus ?’ 

‘Don’t know! I believe he 
wrote a book called the Praise of 
Folly. 

‘Ugh! Self-praise is no recom- 
mendation !’ 

At that moment the waiter 
entered with our dinner, and we 
heard no more ; but we could not 
help thinking, as we proceeded 
to attack the viands he had set 
before us, that Erasmus and his 


friend More might possibly have 
dined together not very far from 
where those three worthy gentlemen 
were now seated, and we thereupon 
hastily determined to write a paper 
for the benefit of such of our readers 
as might be equally innocent of 
any knowledge whatever respecting 
one of the most interesting and 
illustrious characters the world has 
ever known. And now, after due 
consideration, we the more will- 
ingly approach the task because 
we have a suspicion that there are 
many persons who have a sort of 
hazy half-knowledge about Eras- 
mus, and who fancy that he was a 
dry, dusty, musty divine, with a 
sour visage and a severe Calvinis- 
tic bearing ; whereas the real truth 
of the matter is that he was a witty, 
facetious, and, we had almost said, 
mirth-loving ‘man, who, although 
he had read and studied to a far 
greater extent than any of his con- 
temporaries, had never grown into 
a mere bookworm, and had never 
lost that genial disposition which 
was so natural to him. It is true 
that at times he could apply the 
lash of his satire with no sparing 
hand, but then we must remember 
that those to whom it was applied 
so richly deserved all they got, and 
more also, that it would be simply 
puerile to charge him with any 
undue severity. : 

But to begin at the beginning of 
our subject, who and what was 
Erasmus, and when and where did 
he live? He was a man with fair 
hair and light-blue eyes, short in 
stature, ofa timid nature and a deli- 
cate constitution. He was born at 
Rotterdam on the 28th of October 
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1467, and there is a bronze statue 
erected to his memory in the 
Groote Markt (Great Square) of 
that town. Margaret, his mother, 
was the daughter of a physician, 
and his father’s name was Gerard. 
His parents were never married, 
owing to his father becoming a 
monk on his being deceitfully told 
by his relations that the young 
gentlewoman whom he had courted 
for a wife was dead. The name 
Gerard, which in the German lan- 
guage signifies ‘amiable’ or ‘ be- 
loved,’ was changed by Erasmus, 
after the foolish fashion of learned 
men in those days, into the name 
by which he is now known, and 
which has in Greek the same sig- 
nification as Gerard in German. 
At the age of thirteen, both his 
parents being dead, he was sent 
by his guardians to Bois-le-Duc to 
prepare himself for the priesthood. 
Although averse to this profession 
he was at last induced, by the ad- 
vice of a friend named Cornelius, 
to adopt a mode of life apparently 
so well adapted for study, and he 
eventually entered the convent of 
Stein, near Gouda. He afterwards 
became companion to the Bishop 
of Cambray, ard was ordained 
priest. A few years later he came 
over to England, and became ac- 
quainted with Dean Colet, the 
founder of St. Paul’s School ; Lin- 
acre, physician to Henry VIII. ; 
Latimer, Grocyn, and more espe- 
cially with the ill-fated Sir Thomas 
More, to whom he subsequently 
dedicated his Praise of Folly. At 
Oxford he learnt Greek, as Gibbon 
remarks, to teach it afterwards at 
Cambridge. After leaving England 
he led a wandering life in the vari- 
ous towns of France, Holland, and 
Italy; and at Venice, where he 
resided with Aldus, the celebrated 
printer, he published the third 
edition of his book of Adages. 
His Enchiridion was published in 
1503, but his Col/oguies, of which 
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a bookseller in Paris sold 20,000 
copies, did not appear till about 
twenty years later. In 1516 he 
published the first printed edition 
of the Greek Testament, which is 
regarded by-some as his greatest 
work, In 1521 he took up his re- 
sidence at Basle, where he died 
on the 23rd of July 1536, at the 
age of sixty-nine. 

Such is the bare outline of his 
life, to which may be added that 
in the year 1509 he was persuaded 
by his friends in England to again 
visit this country, and remained 
for three or four years, being ap- 
pointed Lady Margaret’s Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, at 
which University he also gave the 
first lectures ever given there on 
the Greek language. He was like- 
wise presented by Warham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to the living 
of Aldington in Kent, which, how- 
ever, he soon resigned, and going 
over to Flanders, was, by the inter- 
est of Chancellor Sylvagius, made 
counsellor to Charles of Austria, 
afterwards Charles V., Emperor of 
Germany. Notwithstanding his ac- 
quaintance, and in some respects 
his sympathy, with Luther and the 
early Reformers, he lived and died 
ostensibly professing to be a true 
Catholic: but on this subject we 
shall have more to say towards the 
conclusion of our paper; and we 
will now only remark that, although 
he remained in the Church of 
Rome, he repeatedly in his writ- 
ings attacked, laughed at, and 
ridiculed not only the members of 
that Church, including the Pope 
himself, but also its superstitious 
doctrines and ceremonies of every 
kind ; and if we must consider him 
as being a true friend to Roman 
Catholicism we cannot help at the 
same time calling to mind those 
witty lines which occur in Kemble’s 
comedy, entitled the Pane/— 


‘ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down-stairs ?’ 
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Before speaking of the Praise of 
Folly it will perhaps be well if we 
refer fora moment to the incidents 
of the visit of Erasmus and his 
friend Robert Aldridge to the shrine 
of our Lady at Walsingham, as they 
display in a marked manner that 
understratum of quiet humour and 
contemptuous scorn of all supersti- 
tious nonsense which formed so 
important a part of the character 
of this great Reformer. The visit 
was made in the autumn of 1513 
from Cambridge, and Erasmus tells 
us that the inhabitants of Walsing- 
ham, which is a small place in 
Norfolk, about seven miles from 
Wells, gained their livelihood 
chiefly by the crowd of visitors 
that flocked to the shrine. He 
informs us that the offerings made 
were considerable, although some 
of the visitors were so devoted to 
the most holy Virgin that, while 
they pretended to place an offering 
on her altar, they, with wonderful 
dexterity, only took away what 
some one else had placed upon it. 
Amongst the various wonders and 
relics connected with the shrine 
which were exhibited to them was 
the joint of the middle finger of a 
man, which was_ unfortunately 
rather too large. Erasmus inquir- 
ed whose joint it was supposed to 
be, and on the monk informing 
them that it was St. Peter’s, he 
quietly rejoined, with that gentle 
irony of his which is so delightful, 
‘Indeed, St. Peter must have been 
a man of enormous size! After 
this curiosity had been sufficiently 
admired they were shown a shed 
which was said to have been sud- 
denly and supernaturally brought 
in winter-time, when the country 
was covered with snow, from a 
great distance to that spot. On 
which the following interesting 
conversation occurred, as recorded 
by Erasmus: ‘I asked how many 
years had passed since this event 
took place, and was informed that 
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it happened several centuries ago. 
“ The walls,” I said, “ do not show 
any signs of age, nor do the wooden 
posts ; even the roof and thatch 
seem to be new, as also do the 
cross-beams and rafters: how do 
you know the shed is so many 
years old?” The proof which he 
gave us was convincing, for he 
showed us a very old bear's skin hung 
up on the rafters’ ‘The climax of 
this story is charming. The next 
wonder that was exhibited to them 
was some milk of the blessed 
Virgin, which was concrete and in 
a glass vessel, and which Erasmus 
informs us looked like beaten 
chalk tempered with the white of 
an egg. This was the kind of 
thing that the people only three 
centuries ago were called upon to 
believe, and the following was the 
sort of punishment that was inflict- 
ed upon those whose common 
sense could not swallow such ab- 
surdities, as recorded in one of Mr. 
Froude’s able essays : ‘ The inhabi- 
tants of the United Provinces were 
informed that they were to hold 
and believe the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; an edict 
enacted that men and women who 
disobeyed this command should be 
punished as disturbers of public 
order ; women who fell into heresy 
should be buried alive ; men should 
be burnt at the stake, or if they 
recanted should lose their heads.’ 
No less than 50,000 persons are 
said to have been murdered in the 
Netherlands alone in this barbar- 
ous manner for not holding the 
same opinion as their neighbours. 
What a horrible tragedy was this 
to follow such a comical farce! 
And now let us turn to the satire 
which we consider in some respects 
the most important work that 
Erasmus produced. The Praise 
of Folly, or Encomium Moria, ap- 
peared about the year 1511, and 
was, like his other works, written in 
Latin. It was illustrated by Hol- 
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bein, and was translated into 
French very shortly after its publi- 
cation. It has since been trans- 
lated into almost every European 
language. The book commences 
with a semi-ironical panegyric on 
‘Folly,’ praising the gay and frivo- 
lous side of human nature that 
plays and trifles with life, in con- 
tradistinction to those ultra-grave 
and gloomy characters with whom 
he had so little sympathy. Eras- 
mus thought that life ought to be 
enjoyed, and so we find him writ- 
ing in one part of this book: ‘To 
jog sleepingly through the world 
in a dumpish melancholy posture 
cannot properly be said to live, 
but to be wound up as it were in a 
winding-sheet before we are dead, 
and so to be shuffled quick into a 
grave and be buried alive.’ Again 
in another place he says a good 
word for the delightful and charm- 
ing inanities of love, flirtation, and 
courtship, and reminds those wise 
gentlemen who pretend to look 
down upon, and despise, such fool- 
ish trifling, that their serious and 
solemn wisdom might never have 
existed had their ancestors enter- 
tained the same views. We should 
hardly have expected, however, 
that so learned a writer as Eras- 
mus, who was the first scholar of 
his age, and the great restorer of 
letters, should have been so averse 
as he apparently was to those ex- 
ceedingly intellectual ladies which 
the modern world has scoffingly 
termed ‘ blues,’ after the supposed 
colour of a certain portion of their 
apparel. For our part we think that 
silliness and mental incapacity are 
just as objectionable in one sex as 
they are in the other, and we do not 
hold that girls are any the better 
for being ignorant and ill-educated, 
nor do we find them pleasanter 
companions. At the same time 
those persons who are now pressing 
forward very zealously for what 
they are pleased to term the 
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‘emancipation of woman’ would 
perhaps do well to consider the 
following, which occurs in the 
earlier portion of the Excomium 
Moria: ‘So that for ladies to 
thrust themselves forward and pre- 
tend to be wise is but to make 
themselves appear the more re- 
markable fools, such an endeavour 
being but a swimming against the 
stream ; nay more, it is an attempt 
to turn the course of Nature, which 
is as extravagant as the effecting 
of it is impossible, for “ Simia 
semper est simia,” however gaily it 
may be dressed.’ This is putting 
the case in too strong and severe a 
form, and one might have imagined 
that the writer was neither more 
nor less than a woman-hater, a 
misogynist of the deepest dye, did 
not the following sentence from 
another part of the same book 
plainly show that he was not: 
‘While women have such dainty 
smooth cheeks, such a low gentle 
voice, and so pure a complexion, 
as if Nature had drawn them for a 
standing pattern of all symmetry 
and comeliness.’ We will only 
remark before quitting the subject 
that the history of the world shows 
that as men have themselves im- 
proved and become more civilised 
the higher and nobler have become 
the position and condition of their 
wives and daughters; and while 
amongst ourselves at the present 
time there is undoubtedly still 
room for improvement in this 
matter, it is possible that such 
improvement may be sought in 
wrong channels, and that by mak- 
ing the woman’s interests antagon- 
istic to those of the man a retro- 
grade movement may unintention- 
ally be brought about. 

But let us pass on to another 
topic of interest, and one might 
truly imagine that the Praise of 
Folly had been written yesterday, 
instead of more than three hundred 
years ago, so well suited does it 
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appear as a satire on our own social 
status, our own failings, and our 
own ‘folly.’ Burke was indeed right 
when he remarked that the march of 
the human mind was slow ; and it 
is with mingled feelings of shame 
and sorrow that we have to call 
the attention of the members of the 
Psychological Society of Little Chan- 
dos Street, which a witty friend of 
ours persists in calling the Hobgoblin 
Association of Great Britain, to 
the following passage, written when 
the works of Bacon, Hume, Buckle, 
and Lecky were still latent forces 
that existed only in the potentiality 
of the future: ‘The next to be 
placed among the regiment of fools 
are such as make a trade of telling, 
or inquiring after, incredible stories 
of miracles and prodigies. Never 
doubting that a lie will choke them, 
they will muster up a_ thousand 
several strange relations of spirits, 
ghosts, apparitions, raising of the 
devil, and suchlike bugbears of 
superstition, which the farther they 
are from being probably true the 
more greedily they are swallowed 
and the more devoutly believed. 
And these absurdities do not only 
bring an empty pleasure and cheap 
divertisement, but they are a good 
trade, and procure a comfortable 
income to such priests and friars 
as by this craft get their gain.’ 
How exactly this applies to modern 
Spiritualism, except that fortunately 
our priests are not concerned 
therein, and our police-courts have 
put a stop to the ‘good trade and 
comfortableincome’! Wehopeand 
trust that common sense will also 
soon put a stop to the ‘ empty plea- 
sure and cheap divertisement.’ 
Amongst the various follies which 
Erasmus holds up as being in a 
measure worthy of praise or re- 
spectful countenance is that of 
‘ self-admiration.’ And when one 
considers it, we find that it is in- 
deed a most hopeful and virtuous 
folly. ‘For what can be more 
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silly,’ he writes, ‘than to be lovers 
and admirers of ourselves? But 
take away this one property ofa 
fool, and the orator shall become 
as dumb and silent as the pulpit in 
which he stands; the musician shall 
hang up his untouched instrument 
on the wall; and the painter shall 
himself vanish into an imaginary 
landscape.’ This isperhaps a some- 
what highly-coloured and exagger- 
ated statement, but there cannot 
be the least doubt that the having 
a good opinion of oneself is one of 
the main elements of success ; for 
the world is always inclined to 
take a man at his own price. Let 
a man have a strong constitution, 
an irrepressible self-assertion, and 
any amount of self-esteem, and he 
is almost certain to pass among his 
fellow-men as ‘a great one upon 
earth.’ Partly connected with this 
subject is the practice of some mo- 
dern writers, who, although their 
philosophy is by no means pro- 
found, do nevertheless so attire 
what they have to say in the garb 
of profundity, and do so clothe the 
simplest platitudes in the most 
learned language, that one can 
scarce detect that it is, after all, 
only the ass in the lion’s skin. 
Others there are who, as our au- 
thor states, ‘deem it a very doughty 
exploit if they can but interlard a 
Latin sentence with some Greek 
word, which for seeming garnish 
they crowd in at a venture, and 
rather than be at a stand for cramp 
expressions they will furbish up a 
long scroll of old obsolete terms 
out of some musty author, and 
foist them in to amuse the readers 
with, that those who understand 
them may be tickled with the hap- 
piness of being acquainted with 
them, and those who understand 
them not, the less they know the 
more they may admire.’ Surely 
this applies in no small degree to 
much of our modern literature ; for 
not only do our philosophers coin 
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words of many syllables and un- 
certain meaning, but even some of 
our poets and versifiers appear to 
have a curious custom of hunting 
up old obsolete words ia the books 
that belonged, we suppose, to their 
great-grandmothers, and with these 
they adorn their poetry and puzzle 
their readers. For instance, in one 
small book of sonnets, published 
as recently as 1871, we find such 
words as ‘dolours,’ ‘ everydele,’ 
‘levins,’ ‘allegresse,’ ‘sovranty,’ 
‘ delightsome,’ &c.; and we must 
confess that such poetry is not 
‘delightsome’ to us, unless it is in- 
tended as a parody on Chaucer or 
some early poet. Our present 
philosophical writers err in a similar 
manner, in that they, or some of 
them, prefer that their writings 
should appear learned and pro- 
found, rather than that they should 
be plain, simple, and intelligible, 
forgetting that 

‘Words are like leaves, and where they 

most abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely 
found,’ 

Our readers will understand what 
we mean if they compare some of 
the verbose and obscure writings 
published during the last dozen 
years with the terse clear style of 
Bacon, or, still better, with that of 
Hume. 

And now we come to that which 
forms the most important part of 
the Praise of Folly, and which is, 
as it were, the very backbone of 
the whole book. It was his aver- 
sion to the monks, and to the fool- 
ish ceremonies in which their lives 
were mainly spent, that led Eras- 
mus to write this work, and theirs 
was the folly against which his 
whole strength was directed. We 
trust that the faults he finds with 
the monks of his time cannot be 
found with any sect or section of 
the English clergy at the present 
day ; but, at any rate, his remarks 
are amusing. ‘It is pretty to ob- 


serve,’ he states, ‘ how they regulate 
all their actions, as it were, by 
weight and measure, to so exact a 
proportion as if the whole loss of 
their religion depended upon the 
omission of the least punctilio. 
Thus they must be very critical in 
the precise number of knots, to 
the tying on of their sandals ; what 
distinct colours their respective 
habits are, and of what stuffs made ; 
how broad and long their girdles ; 
how big and in what fashion their 
hoods ; whether their bald crownsare 
to a hair’s-breadth of the right cut ; 
how many hours they must sleep, 
at what minute rise to prayers, Xc. ; 
and while they are sworn to the 
superstitious observance of these 
trifles, they do not only despise all 
others, but are very inclined to fall 
out amongst themselves ; for though 
they make profession of an apostolic 
charity, yet they will pick a quarrel 
and be implacably passionate for 
such poor provocations as the girt- 
ing on a garment the wrong way, 
or the wearing of apparel of too 
light or dark a colour. . . . Further, 
they make as many partitions and 
divisions in hell and purgatory, and 
describe as many different sorts and 
degrees of punishment, as if they 
were well acquainted with the soil 
and situation of those infernal re- 
gions.’ Again, a few pages further 
on, he writes, respecting the divines 
andscholiasts: ‘They have so much 
of deep learning in matters of 
unfathomable difficulty that I 
believe the Apostles themselves 
would stand in need of a new illu- 
minating Spirit if they were to en- 
gage in any controversy with these 
new divines.’ And he declares 
that they must have cats’ eyes, so 
that they see best in the dark, and 
can almost spy out what really 
never had any existence. Of the 
Carthusian order of monks he wit- 
tily observes that that order alone 
keeps piety among them ; for truly 
they keep it so close that nobody 
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ever yet could see it. When we 
read such poignant paragraphs as 
these, such sharp-pointed shafts 
that could not fail to pierce the 
flanks of falsehood, we can readily 
understand the feelings of the 
monks when they said that‘ Erasmus 
laid the egg of the Reformation, and 
that Luther only hatched it.’ What, 
again, must they and the priests 
have thought ofa man who had the 
courage in those days to write the 
following passage ?—‘ Almost all 
Christians are wretchedly enslaved 
to blindness and ignorance, which 
the priests are so far from prevent- 
ing or removing that they blacken 
the darkness and promote the de- 
lusion, wisely foreseeing that the 
people (like cows, which never give 
down their milk so wellas when they 
are gently stroked) would part with 
less if they knew more.’ It must 
be remembered that this was written 
when the priests were doing a good 
business in the sale of indulgences 
in almost every European country, 
and were selling sin and wickedness 
at so much the transaction, just as 
if they were local agents or travellers 
for Satan. And this was not all 
the evil of which they were guilty, 
seeing that they did their utmost 
to prevent the advancement of 
learning, the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the rooting up of that super- 
stitious ignorance which has ever 
been the upas-tree of the human 
race. It was doubtless to this that 
Erasmus referred when he ironically 
remarked that at the first peopling 
of paradise so strict a charge would 
not have been laid on our father 
Adam to refrain from eating of the 
tree of knowledge, had it not been 
known that the taste of knowledge 
would be the bane of happiness. 
When wethink of Newton, Franklin, 
Herschel, Faraday, and Stephen- 
son, of railroads, of messages swift 
as the wind, of wondrous machin- 
ery and healthy houses, of homes 
rendered happy by a thousand 
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comforts—the product of human 
knowledge—we cannot help be- 
lieving, let men say what they will, 
that civilisation, happiness, and 
knowledge are words of one and 
the same meaning, if properly un- 
derstood. Erasmus somewhere 
speaks facetiously of man’s beard 
as ‘ that bush of wisdom ;? but what 
shall we say of those whose beards 
are only the adornment of that 
adult ignorance which does the 
best it can to keep our policemen 
and magistrates well employed ? 
But we must give one more ex- 
tract from the Praise of Folly be- 
fore we leave it. He writes, still 
attacking his natural enemies the 
monks: ‘A great part of their reli- 
gion consists in their title; some 
will be called Cordeliers, and these 
subdivided into Capuchins, Minors, 
Minims, and Mendicants; some, 
again, are styled Benedictines, 
others of the order of St. Bernard, 
others of that of St. Bridget. Some 
are Augustin monks, some Williel- 
mites, and others Jacobists ; as if 
the common name of Christian 
were too mean and vulgar. Most 
of them place their greatest stress 
for salvation on a strict confor- 
mity to their foppish ceremonies 
and a belief of their legendary 
traditions, wherein they fancy they 
have acquitted themselves with so 
much of supererogation that one 
heaven can never be a condign 
reward for their meritorious life.’ 
Again he complains that the priests 
preach and read in an unnatural 
and pompous or otherwise sancti- 
monious manner, raising and then 
suddenly lowering their voices in 
an absurd and ridiculous style, 
altogether at variance with sound 
reason and ordinary common 
sense. A fault or folly which 
has, by the bye, survived in a 
measure up to the present time; 
for we are compelled to confess 
that one half of the clergy in our 
own country and a great part of 
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the bishops do not preach or read 
in a natural unaffected manner. 
The proud tone and pompous 
‘mouthing’ of words, when preach- 
ing, of some of our episcopal teach- 
ers of humility is something quite 
marvellous. Erasmus is also op- 
posed to the ultra-religious among 
men, and those whose eyes are 
fixed so intently on heaven that 
they forget or neglect their duty 
on earth. And here we may ob- 
serve that the spirit of all his works 
is plainly and emphatically op- 
posed to that intemperance in reli- 
gion which, in an excess of pious 
fervour, runs on so fast as to leave 
calm intelligence far behind, and 
often altogether lost. On this ac- 
count our readers will probably 
agree in a measure, and possibly 
for the first time, with the present 
Bishop of Lincoln when he writes : 
‘ Erasmus was one of the principal 
instruments employed by Divine 
Providence for conferring great 
benefits, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual, on human society; and 
the study of his life inspires feel- 
ings of thankfulness, while it sup- 
plies lessons of instruction which 
are especially seasonable at the 
present time’ (1874). We do not 
think, however, that Divine Provi- 
dence had anything to do with the 
matter, at any rate we should not 
imagine so’ from the following pas- 
sage in Erasmus’s writings, which 
we recommend to the bishop’s no- 
tice, as being the product of one 
employed, according to his view, 
by Divine Providence to confer in- 
tellectual and moral benefits upon 
mankind: ‘ Thus, indeed, St. Paul 
himself minces and mangles some 
citations he makes use of, and 
seems to wrest them to a different 
sense from what they were first 
intended for, as is confessed by the 
great linguist St. Jerome. Thus, 


when that apostle saw at Athens 
the inscription of an altar, he draws 
from it an argument for the proof 
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of the Christian religion ; but leav- 
ing out a great part of the sen- 
tence, which perhaps if fully re- 
cited might have prejudiced his 
cause, he mentions only the two 
last words, viz. “To the unknown 
God ;” the inscription really being, 
“To the gods of Asia, Europe, 
and Africa, to all foreign and un- 
known gods.” ’Tis an imitation of 
the same pattern that our young 
divines, by leaving out four or five 
words in a place and putting a false 
construction on the rest, can make 
any passage serviceable to their 
own purpose.’ 

The Rev. Arthur Pennington, 
rector of Utterby, in his Zife of 
Erasmus, published three years 
ago, states as follows: ‘ Erasmus 
was one of those intellectual giants 
whose strength almost surpasses 
Nature’s laws. . . . He was him- 
self a kind of living library. Some 
of his works are remarkable for the 
tone of earnest piety which per- 
vades them, and for the important 
practical precepts, applicable to all 
times and circumstances, which 
they contain. His critical investi- 
gations, however, led him to a 
somewhat freer view of inspiration 
than had been common before 
him.’ Dean Milman too, in his 
Essays, speaks highly of him: ‘A 
man who, in the great period of 
dawning intellect, stood forth the 
foremost ; who in the scholar 
never forgot the Christian, whose 
avowed object it was to associate 
the cultivation of letters with a 
simpler Christianity, a Christianity 
of life as of doctrine; who, in in- 
fluence at least, was the greatest 
of the Reformers before the Refor- 
mation.’ 

We have already stated that 
Erasmus, although he might have 
been expected to join Luther and 
his party, did nevertheless not do 
so, but continued to acknowledge 
the authority, if not the infallibility, 
of the Church of Rome. The rea- 
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son why he did not associate him- 
self with the early Reformers is not 
difficult to discover, if we remem- 
ber that because a man does not 
like olives it does not necessarily 
follow that he will be fond of ca- 
viare. The fact is that Erasmus, 
witty, facetious, and we had almost 
said flippant, was, to the more 
serious and extremely earnest cha- 
racter of Luther, much what Mr. 
Disraeli is to the more grave and 
not less gifted character of Mr. 
Gladstone. They are both excel- 
lent in their way; but we all know 
that there exists an incompatibility 
of temper between these two gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Matthew Arnold, the 
modern Erasmus, does not agree 
with the dogmas and doctrines of 
the Church of England; but we do 
not expect him on that account to 
join the Dissenters, of whom he 
has somewhere stated that he has 
‘nothing to say against them but 
that they are a vulgar lot.’ Mr. 
Arnold is the apostle of culture 
and letters, of sweetness and light, 
in this our nineteenth century, just 
as Erasmus was in 1518, when we 
find him writing to Wolsey from 
Antwerp that the great aim of his 
life was to restore literature ; or, 
in the following year, to Luther, 
that as for himself he reserved 
himself entirely, that he might do 
the more good to the sound letters 
reviving amongst them. Like Mr. 
Arnold, again, he was a splendid 
critic and a clever satirist; like 
him too he could not only attack 
his opponents with pure reason 
and sound argument, but when 
their perceptions and intelligence 
were too dense or too dull to un- 
derstand the force of his logic, he 
could pierce the thick hides of 
their stupidity with the sharp- 
pointed darts of his wit and ridi- 
cule. He was attacked by the 


Papists on the one side as being 
that ‘Erasmus from whom Luther 
had sucked his venom; he was 
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assailed on the other by Luther 
and Ulric von Hutten as being one 
who preferred error to truth, or as 
a man who held right opinions but 
feared to confess them. Yet al- 
though he was stoned by both par- 
ties, he returned them both as 
much as they gave; for, as a recent 
writer remarks, his ‘sling never 
wanted a pebble, any more than 
the bed of Ilissus in summer-time.’ 
But as he grew to be an old man, 
and the first threescore years of 
his life were already past, he began 
to wish for rest and retirement 
amid the storm that was breaking 
over Europe. His enemies and 
opponents had not, however, for- 
gotten him, for, as he himself 
quaintly remarked, ‘every goose 
now hissed at Erasmus.’ ‘The fol- 
lowing lines by Mr. Arnold appear 
to us to be so applicable to Eras- 
mus in his old age that we could 
almost fancy the most thoughtful 
of our poets had him in his mind 
when he wrote them : 


‘Tue LAst WorpD. 


Creep into thy narrow bed, 

Creep, and let no more be said. 
Vain thy onset ! all stands fast ! 
Thou thyself must break at last ! 


Let the long contention cease ; 

Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will ; 
Thou art tired ; best be still. 


They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore thee? 
Better men fared thus before thee ; 


Fired their ringing shot and passed; 
Hotly charged—and broke at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb ! 
Let the victors when they come, 

When the forts of Folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall.’ 

And what shall we say of Eras- 
mus in conclusion? Shall we point 
out that, whether he joined the 
Lutherans or not, in order to have 
been consistent he ought to have 
openly seceded from the Church 
of Rome, seeing that he neither 
believed its doctrines nor loved 
its ceremonies? No, for possibly 
he thought, and thought rightly, 
that he could do more good from 
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within the Church than he could 
from without. Moreover, he was 
of a slender, delicate constitution, 
and it is not just to demand the 
same boldness from one whose 
strength is small that you expect 
from the man of robust sinews and 
powerful frame. We are fitted for 
different kinds of work: a Luther 
fights with falsehood furiously, 
openly, and on the highways of 
life; an Erasmus fights too, but 
for his sword he takes a pen, and 
deals as deadly blows from the re- 
tired stillness of his study as the 
other does in his fury and indigna- 
tion. 

But, it will be remarked, he was 
not content with attacking the 
Papists ; he also assailed the Refor- 
mers, and even wrote a treatise on 
free will, in direct opposition to 
the views held by Luther on that 
vexed question. This, in our opin- 
ion, shows very clearly that he was 
ever ready to attack error wherever 
he found it, and the orthodox por- 
tion of the Church of England in 
our own day agree with him en- 
tirely on this subject of the free- 
dom of the will. The opinion held 
by Luther was that which St. Augus- 
tine also held, namely, that there 
is no such thing as free will in 
man, and that all human actions 
are the result of an inflexible ne- 
cessity. This doctrine appeared 
to Erasmus to be so manifestly 
subversive of all human responsi- 
bility, and therefore inconsistent 
with all expectation of future pun- 
ishment and reward, that he felt it 
to be his duty to do his utmost to 
nip it in the bud. It is strange 
that four illustrious men such as 
were St. Augustine, Wickliff, Lu- 
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ther, and Calvin, although they 
believed that man was the child of 
necessity, and that his deeds were 
ordained by a power greater than 
his own and predestined before he 
came into existence, did neverthe- 
less not see that such a belief 
utterly destroyed the foundation 
of the Christian religion, which is 
built up on the doctrine of human 
responsibility. Whether Erasmus 
was philosophieally correct or not 
as regards the freedom of the will, 
he certainly was right in holding 
that Luther’s position was illogical 
and altogether untenable. It is 
true that the mind governs and <i- 
rects the will, and that if the brain 
be defective the mind will also be 
defective, and that our brains are 
made by Nature and not by our- 
selves, and that the will does there- 
fore depend in a measure upon 
natural causes over which it has no 
control. 

But we must leave this abstruse 
subject and conclude our paper 
on Erasmus and the Praise of Folly, 
observing that few men have been 
intellectually so far in advance of 
their times as he was, few have 
lived so pure and holy a life, and 
how few are there who have done 
so much that was praiseworthy, so 
little deserving of censure! ‘The 
manner in which he left the small 
sum he had saved during a lifetime 
of poverty—for he had never been 
rich—says more for the kindly 
thoughtfulness and humanity of 
his disposition than anything we 
can say or write respecting him. 
He left it, we are told, to form a 
fund for poor old men, poor scho- 
lars, and portionless girls. 

S. WADDINGTON. 











ANGELA'S PRATER. 


By LYNN WOOD. 





I, 

Ir is night in the streets of a fair 
Italian city, and the lonely queen 
of light is passing gently as a pure 
and sorrowful lady over the sleep- 
ing heedless children of the South, 
casting a veil of obscurity over all 
that is unlovely, and arraying in 
snowy vestiture the tall shafts and 
broad walls of marble that rise 
here and there, quivering and spec- 
tral, from a bed of darkness. 

The great bell of the cathedral 
sounds forth one solemn quavering 
note into the still blue night. The 
sick and the watchful mark the 
iron tones, and pine at the leaden 
feet of Time. Sweet sleep, the 
boon so freely bestowed on the 
thousands around, is not for them. 
Lagging lovers, homeward return- 
ing, chide the clanging voice which 
records the swift passing of those 
precious scanty hours, fleeting as 
minutes, to their charmed hearts. 

At the base of a broad flight of 
white steps a young man stands, 
holding in a parting embrace a 
beautiful girl, whose dark upturned 
eyes receive in languid acquies- 
cence the passionate gaze of her 
supporter. Again and again he 
presses her to his bosom, ere with a 
sudden effort she springs from his 
arms, and, tripping lightly up the 
steps, is lost from his transfixed 
gaze in the darkness of the portico. 
The closing of a heavy door dis- 
turbs for a moment the sleeping 
echoes, and the young man turns 
upon his heel, and paces slowly 
down the narrow street, casting 
many a backward glance at the 
massive insensible walls which so 





effectually guard his priceless jewel. 
This street led into a wide piazza, 
on one side of which rose the 
noble pillared facade of the beau- 
tiful theatre. One hour since the 
piazza swarmed with the gay and 
noisy throngs which poured into it, 
like tumbling waters, from the 
enormous building. Snatches of 
melody and fleeting gusts of 
choruses rise now and again into 
the clear night air, intermingled with 
bursts of merry and mischievous 
laughter and the continuous buzz 
of many wagging tongues. Now 
solemn silence reigns, and the 
great theatre sleeps wrapped about 
in a broad cloak of shadow. Now 
methinks might the fairy world 
have disported itself in mazy 
dances, fearless of human _inter- 
lopers, about the glorious statue of 
Apollo, which graced the centre of 
the piazza, bathed in the fullest 
splendour of the moonlight. An- 
swering beams appeared to stream 
from the kingly countenance of the 
god, lending to it a semblance 
of life that was at once beautiful 
and fearful. In such guise did it 
present itself to the pale slender 
girl who crouched, scarcely percep- 
tible, at its feet. The poor upturned 
face which Beauty had passed by 
wore an expression of utter dejec- 
tion most mournful to behold. 
The grinding hand of poverty had 
no part in this, as her rich, though 
quiet, attire testified. She rises, 
and fixing her gaze upon the statue, 
says, in low moaning tones, 
‘Knowest thou not that I am 
Angela, poor silly Angela, thou 
beauteous one, that thou lookest 
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with such gracious eyes upon me ? 
Other men look and smile and 
jest with me, poor silly Angela, as 
with one who is without the pale 
of womanhood. And why? Be- 
cause Iam not handsome as my 
sister Sylvia. Because I cannot 
charm them with sweet songs as 
she does. Because I cannot smile 
and jest and laugh as she does. 
Yet am I not a woman, O thou 
beauteous one? Could I not love 
as other maidens love? Ay, thou 
knowest! From henceforth I am 
thine! Thou art not light and 
scornful with me, like to other men, 
or to my sister Sylvia. Thou wilt 
love the poor outcast Angela whom 
they despise.’ 

As the sad girl spoke these 
words she flung her arms about 
the feet of the god, and knelt there 
in prostration. 

‘Long have I prayed the blessed 
Virgin for the power to sing, even 
as my sister Sylvia sings; but she 
hears me not. Thou, thou canst 
bestow that gift! Thou shalt, or 
I will never rise again ! 

Now did the dark Italian eyes 
lose their languor and blaze with 
the intensity of the passion which 
wrung her slender frame and caused 
her to tremble from head to foot. 
Was it not sufficient to animate 
even the cold marble? What is it 
she sees and hears that causes her 
to rise with a wild articulation, and 
clasp her hands upon her bosom 
with a fervid violence that bruises 
the tender flesh ? 


The strains of a love-ditty, sung 
in a high tenor voice by some one 
at no great distance, warned Angela 
to forsake her shrine and flee. 
Scarcely, however, had she de- 
parted six paces from the statue 
when, in her heedless haste, she 
fell into the arms of the man whom 
she would escape. 

‘Well, my pretty night-bird, 
hast thou found a nest ?” 
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*O Antonio, is it thou?’ 

‘Angela! What, Angela!’ ex- 
claimed in his turn the gay Antonio, 
as he withdrew his arms from about 
the trembling girl. ‘Is it well 
done,’ he continued, in reproving 
tones, ‘for a young girl to wander 
at large these dangerous hours of 
night ?” 

‘ Nay, dear Antonio, fear not for 
me. Who will molest the poor 
Angela?’ and she laughed a low 
secret laugh. ‘Give thee good- 
night, dear Antonio.’ Like a sha- 
dow the girl flitted noiselessly 
across the piazza, and was lost in 
the darkness of a narrow street. 





II. 


SIGNOR ANTONIO conceived ex- 
tremely well of himself as he 
lounged luxuriously in the émfre- 
sario’s chair. Had not the great 
signor departed for England, that 
foggy home of wealth, and did not 
Antonio reign in his stead? There- 
fore in every sip of his matutinal 
chocolate he sucked satisfaction, 
and in every whiff of his cigarette 
blew blessings on that careless 
light-hearted Italian world, with 
whom he so sympathised, who ac- 
quiesced so heartily in him, their 
illustrious first tenor. 

Leisurely and daintily he looked 
through his correspondence, mak- 
ing here and there a careless note 
for the guidance of his writer, At 
length, over a blank sheet, the 
delicate white hand lingered, and 
with many a hasty erasure, and 
many a contemplative perusal of 
the painted ceiling, he traced the 
following lines: 

‘O Sylvia, by thy soft dark eyes 
Antonio lives, Antonio dies ; 


Held ever captive by one tress 
Of thy silken loveliness.’ 


In vain he gnawed the luckless 
quill; the Muses were refractory. 
His roving glance now fell upon a 
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white scarf that lay neglected at 
his feet. He raised it with tender 
enthusiasm to his lips, exclaiming, 
‘ How camest thou to fall so low, 
my precious relic? Would not my 
gracious little saint recall her 
favour if she knew how it lay 
neglected on the floor?” Again and 
again he bathed his face in the 
soft whiteness, and thus relieved 
the feelings he was unable to pour 
out in verse. Antonio’s passion- 
ate phase gradually calmed, and he 
at last found himself gazing with 
an intensely absorbed air at the 
bottom of the bit of porcelain, 
from which he had drained the 
last drop of chocolate, his mind 
being engaged in endeavouring to 
elucidate the, to him, very unplea- 
sant phenomenon of Sylvia having 
such a sister as Angela. ‘If we 
but knew how to dispose of the 
poor thing, I might this night hold 
her matchless sister in my arms. 
What greater delight does this 
bright world contain? A dewy 
light was in his eyes, and he roved 
in that paradise indeed, albeit 
yclept the fool's. A tap on the 
door from without, and the quick 
paternal wish caused the colour 
to mount and the eyes to brighten 
and the ready voice to utter 
blithely, 

‘Enter, and right welcome, my 
Syl—’ 

‘It is but poor Angela, Signor 
Antonio. Forgive me if I intrude. 
Sister Sylvia hath sent me to thee 
with a message.’ : 

‘Still art thou welcome, Sylvia’s 
sister. Say, quickly, what com- 
mands hath she to her slave.’ 

‘She craves the deputy imre- 
sario’s forgiveness that she is un- 
able to come herself this morning, 
as she promised yesternight.’ 

‘What hindereth, my Angela ?” 

‘Sister Sylvia is indisposed, and 
fears she will be unable to sing to- 
night.’ 

‘ Indisposed ! Not sing to-night! 
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Maria Madre! Antonio’s coun- 
tenance expressed the wildest con- 
sternation. Here was a pretty be- 
ginning. ‘Truly an impresario lies 
not on a bed of roses. 

He exclaimed, not to Angela in 
particular, but taking every article 
in the room to witness, 

‘Is not this distraction? How 
shall I find a substitute for my 
peerless prima donna in less than 
eight hours withal? The town will 
be in an uproar.’ 

‘ Be not troubled, good Antonio,’ 
said Angela,in quiet assuring tones, 
even as one who speaks the words 
of truth and soberness ; ‘ I will sing 
for sister Sylvia this night.’ 

Antonio answered, with a gentle 
smile, 

‘Ay, my poor Angela, thou wilt 
sing as thy sister Sylvia sings, and 
this night also, if this night the all- 
wise God seeth fit to make good 
thy baptismal name.’ 

Angela alsosmiled, and as gently. 

‘That may be; and blessed be 
God and the Mother of God if it be. 
Yet will I sing before thee—even 
as my sister Sylvia sings—this 
night.’ 

Antonio gazed in amazement at 
the insignificant little woman’s 
form as, with a slight inclination of 
the head, she glided from his pre- 
sence. Poor fellow! He was not 
accustumed to the vicissitudes and 
cares ofoffice. The previous night 
he had left his Sylvia apparently in 
perfect health, the fairest thing be- 
neath the moon; and lo, in the 
morning comes this little dark bird 
of ill-omen, with its bit of bad news 
and crazy consolation. One thing 
must be done, and that at once— 
namely, to see or hear from Sylvia 
herself what the probabilities were 
of her appearance this night. Ac- 
cordingly he dashed off, and was 
met in the portico of her dwelling 
by her attendant, who handed him 
a little scented capricious note, 
stating, with many protestations of 
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regret, his mistress’s utter inability 
to appear. This was conclusive. 
The next thing to be done was to 
pour his grief, lavishly, and with 
much passionate gesticulation, mto 
the ears of his many sympathisers, 
and to telegraph to a brother zm- 
presario at Rome to rescue him, for 
the love of Heaven, from his diffi- 
culty, and send him the first prima 
donna he could lay his hand upon. 
To his exuberant delight, news 
arrived shortly that the great Sig- 
nora L— had graciously consented 
to appear, 


Ill. 


THE sun, which has burnt at 
white heat all the livelong summer’s 
day, now nears the horizon, and 
his burning finger is laid with a 
lingering touch on the lofty ca- 
thedral spires above, as if loth to 
leave playing in amongst their 
matchless tracery; whilst the gay 
laughing lower world turns out in 
the refreshing coolness, enjoying 
the bare fact of living as only 
Italians can. The broad piazza 
before the theatre swarms once 
more with merry expectant throngs, 
all bound in the same direction. 

It was not in the time of Paul 
the Apostle that people began to 
spend their time in nothing but 
telling and hearing some newthing ; 
and his preaching did not end it. 
Curiosity to hear the new frima 
donna, notwithstanding the pride 
they took in their own unrivalled 
native sangstress, had brought 
the people together in unusually 
large numbers. They pass on in 
apparently endless streams, and are 
lost in the vast interior of the 
theatre. 

The cathedral clock is within a 
hair’s-breadth of the hour at which 
the opera is to commence, when 
two figures, the very opposites of 
each other, pass in quick succession 
over the now almost empty piazza 
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on their way to the theatre. The 
first, a veiled and demure little 
woman, pauses for a moment with 
bowed head bythe statue of Apollo, 
then enters the building. Her fol- 
lower, a handsome man in evening 
dress, pauses also at the same spot; 
and as he lifts his head, upon his 
countenance is visible an expres- 
sion in which indignation and 
despair strive for the mastery. 
Our impresario entertains serious 
thoughts of putting an end to an 
existence in which such days as he 
has this day experienced are pos- 
sible. Now, at the last moment, 
a telegram has arrived, convey- 
ing the distracting news that the 
Signora L— has suddenly been 
visited with severe indisposition, 
and is consequently unable to ap- 
pear. He enters at the private 
door, and is at once assailed by a 
dozen excited inquirers: ‘Is the 
signora coming ?’ ‘ What is the mat- 
ter with her?’ ‘Who will sing in 
her absence ?” 

The orchestra, in happy ignor- 
ance of the smouldering mine, are 
now bringing the introduction suc- 
cessfully toa close; and before the 
maddened Antonio can tear him- 
self away in order to present his 
apologies to the house for the un- 
avoidable absence of the frima 
donna, and the consequent neces- 
sary postponement of the opera, 
the curtain has risen, and the soft 
music which introduces the first 
appearance has commenced. A 
slight pause ensues, and a thou- 
sand pairs of eyes are fixed upon 
the spot where the heroine of the 
evening shall appear. To his in- 
tense astonishment Antonio finds, 
on reaching the side scenes, a lacy 
fully attired for the part, with her 
back to him, and in the act of 
entering upon the stage. To his 
still greater bewilderment a voice, 
musical and clear as to transcend 
even the voices of his most ecstatic 
dreams, rises over the hushed 
crowds. His being was so paralysed 
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by this wonderful apparition that 
he scarcely wondered when, upon 
the songstress turning, he dis- 
covered the pale little face and 
great burning eyes of Angela. 

Here he remained during the 
whole performance, hearing and 
seeing things which were burnt in 
upon his mind with such a fiery 
vividness, that in all the years to 
come those great dark eyes, full of 
an awed enthusiasm, and those un- 
earthly sweet tones, never lost one 
tittle of their reality ; and no sooner 
was this chord of memory touched 
than the world would recede for a 
time, and his whole being would 
become entranced, as at this mo- 
ment. 

The rest of the company sang 
through their parts according to 
their respective abilities ; but it was 
evident that that great assembly 
saw and heard but one. 

At length came that wonderful 
passage which is at once the climax 
and the end of the opera—where 
the young heroine, torn from the 
bosom of her murdered husband, 
and with all hope fled, rises before 


My Life's Love. 


her vindictive and exulting perse- 
cutors, and, in a torrent of impas- 
sioned song, calls upon Heaven to 
destroy the inhuman murderers. 
In sharp and wringing tones, each 
of which was thethroe ofanagonised 
heart, she utters the impassioned 
cry for vengeance, until, at a fresh 
sight of the prostrate form of her 
idolised husband, hervoicechanges, 
and in a few low heartrending tones 
she tells that her heart is broken, 
and sinks with a sigh upon his 
bosom. 

The curtain fell ; and whilst the 
storm raged without, Antonio and 
the others rushed upon the stage, 
in order to express to the no longer 
‘poor Angela’ their wonder and 
admiration. Why do they all sud- 
denly stop short, and look upon 
each other with startled and fearful 
eyes? The murdered husband has 
risen ; but the prostrate form of 
Angela gives no sign of life. Angela 
has kept her word: she has sung 
before the zmpresario as never wo- 
man sang before ; but her voice is 
hushed on earth for ever. Angela 
is she now in very deed. 


MY LIFE’S LOVE : 
A RONDEAU, 
incialienens 
O rUupy lips, whose smile has stolen my soul, 
And drawn from it all love but love of you— 
Speak kindred longing, absolute and whole, 
Swear faith supremely true— 


O ruby lips! 


O southern eyes, whose light has lit my heart, 
And kindled it to warm and wild desire— 

Glow with a kindred passion, for your part, 
Flame with a kindred fire, 


O southern eyes ! 


O my life’s love! Eyes, lips, hand, heart, and soul— 
Come to me, satisfy me, seal me yours. 

Each part is sweet, but only in love’s whole 
Love’s final life endures. 


O my life’s love! 
TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
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‘Wuy is your brow so clouded, 
dear George? I hardly ever see 
a smile now on your bonny face, 
and even darling baby’s happy crow 
of delight, when you are dancing 
her in your arms, can barely con- 
jure up a sympathetic gleam of 
April sunshine to dispel its settled 
gloom. How is this, my husband ? 
There is some trouble, surely, 
weighing heavily on your mind, 
which I might lighten if you would 
only let me share it with you. 
Remember you not, George dear, 
that when we married it was to be 
equal partakers together of joys 
and sorrows alike? And now you 
seem to insist upon bearing your 
burden alone ; you deny me, your 
own loving wife, your confidence. 
Know you not, then, that racking 
anxiety and undefined fear are 
heavier to bear than even the most 
poignant open and avowed known 
grief? Dotell me, dearest, what is 
the matter, and I am sure it would 
make me so much the easier in my 
mind, and I should feel so much 
the happier during my few days’ 
visit now to Lady Sterling, if you 
were to tell me.’ 

‘Nothing is the matter, my own 
dear Annie, nothing whatever. I 
assure you there is really no- 
thing the matter with me, little 
wifey. I am only just a trifle 
more thoughtful, perhaps, than is 
my wont. You see, dearest, I 
am revolving plans and projects 
and chances in my mind, all for 
the well-being and happiness of 
this pretty darling of ours. Come, 
give her to me. Let me dance her 
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in my arms, and you shall see with 
your own eyes and hear with 
your own ears how brightly I can 
smile and how cheerfully crow in 
unison with her.’ 

And he took the baby, a sweet 
little infant of about a twelvemonth, 
out of her mother’sarms, anddanced 
her up and down in the air, his 
handsome face wreathed all over 
with smiles, and his loud and ap- 
parently joyous laugh resounding 
through the room. 

But a searching physiognomist 
and sharp observer might easily 
have detected behind this assumed 
mask of smiles an almost uncon- 
trollable agony of heart-grief, and 
discordant notes of despair striving 
to force their unwelcome presence 
unbidden into the very midst of this 
counterfeited glee. 

However, the young wife was not 
a sharp observer, so the counter- 
feit passed almost current with her 
for the genuine thing. Only she 
was not quite satisfied yet. 

‘I feel so relieved, and am so 
truly glad,’ she cried, ‘to see you 
smile and look happy once more, 
dearest. Yet I cannot altogether 
banish the thought that there is 
something you are hiding from me. 
I am almost afraid to tell you what 
I have been thinking, George.’ 

‘ Afraid to tell me what you have 
been thinking? he interrupted 
hastily, turning deadly pale. ‘Do 
tell me, Annie, what it is you have 
been thinking,’ he continued, with 
barely-concealed anxiety. 

‘ Why, darling,’ she replied hesi- 
tatingly, painfully struck with the 
strange effect her simple innocent 
remark seemed to have produced, 
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‘I have been thinking it might be 
something in connection with your 
uncle that was causing you trouble 
and anxiety.’ 

‘ Oh, is that all, dearest Annie ? 
he cried, evidently considerably re- 
lieved. ‘Why, what can possibly 
make you think that uncle Charles 
may be causing me trouble and 
anxiety? Poor uncle Charles in- 
deed!’ he continued, with a half- 
forced laugh. ‘Nothing has been 
heard of him for a very long time. 
Some twenty-seven years ago father 
met him once accidentally at 
Bristol, when he obstinately refused 
even to shake hands, cut short all 
attempts which father made to 
speak to him, and declined all in- 
tercourse or correspondence. He 
had a little boy with him at the 
time, a pretty child of three or four, 
whom he called Harry, and whom 
father presumed to be his son. 
Well, he would not even let father 
pat the boy’s head! I have always 
been reticent about this, even with 
you, Annie. I have seen poor father 
many and many a time shed bitter 
tears over his brother’s unjust and 
unreasoning hatred; but I thought 
it an unprofitable theme to discuss. 
You may guess, then, how much 
more difficult I must find it now to 
imagine what can possibly have led 
you to your curious supposition.’ 

‘Really, I am sure I do not 
know, George, how the idea oc- 
curred to me. Maybe it was your 
studied avoidance of all allusion to 
this mysterious uncle that made me 
think of him in connection with 
your trouble, exciting my woman's 
curiosity. But what was the cause 
of your uncle’s enmity to your fa- 
ther? Can you tell me?” 

‘Uncle Charles was grandfather’s 
eldest son, who was to have suc- 
ceeded him as manager of Sterling’s 
Bank. And I wish from my heart’ 
(with a deep sigh) ‘that he had— 
but never mind that now. Un- 
fortunately he fell in love with a 
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lass of low degree—a servant in 
grandfather’s house, in fact—and 
he married her in spite of his fa- 
ther’s prohibition and curse. The 
old man, stern and unrelenting, cast 
him off; and father, the second 
son, who had originally been in- 
tended for the Church, took his 
place, and succeeded grandfather 
on his retirement. 

‘Uncle had left London after 
his marriage. It would appear that 
he went to Bristol. Here his wife 
died about a year after, in giving 
birth to a boy. Under the oppres- 
sion of his heavy sorrow, made 
heavier still by want and penury, 
he wrote to father, entreating him 
to act as mediator between him 
and his offended parent, for his 
innocent helpless child’s sake, and 
to send him some aid and comfort 
in his trouble. 

‘He received no answer. He 
wrote again and again, with the 
same distressing result. At last a 
reply was sent by his father, pro- 
fessing to be written with the bro- 
ther’s full concurrence, sternly com- 
manding him not to trouble the 
family again, and telling him that 
any further correspondence would 
be worse than useless, as all letters 
would in future be returned un- 
opened. 

‘When grandfather was on his 
deathbed, the unforgiving old man 
confessed to father that he had 
suppressed the letters which un- 
happy Charles had written. It 
was too late then, for more than 
twelve years had passed since the 
accidental meeting at Bristol, and 
no one knew what had become of 
poor uncle Charles. 

‘He ought to have known father 
better than to believe that he could 
possibly ever be actuated by a 
despicable motive of selfishness to 
stand between him and his father’s 
forgiveness. Had he only been 
willing to listen to one word of 
father’s at that Bristol meeting, all 
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might have been cleared up. But 
it was not to be. Charles swore 
undying hatred to his brother, and 
they never met again in life. You 
see, Annie dear, we come ofa stiff- 
necked, stubborn race. Father 
was an exception, and so am I, 
perhaps.’ 

‘Well, George dear, I am truly 
grieved foryour poor uncle Charles ; 
still I must say that he was wrong 
from the beginning, and I am selfish 
enough to rejoice that things have 
turned out as they have. Why, 
you see, had it been otherwise, 
your cousin might be cashier now 
instead of you, and I doubt me 
much whether old Sir Robert and 
young Mr. Sterling would like Azm 
half as much as they do you, my 
own darling husband. They posi- 
tively doat on you. When Sir 
Robert and Lady Sterling came 
here the day before yesterday to 
invite me and baby down to their 
place, Sir Robert said to me these 
very words, ** Mrs. Armdale, your 
husband is a rare jewel. We rely 
upon him as upon ourselves, and 
we leave the whole and sole man- 
agement of our affairs in his hands. 
We know we can do it with the 
utmost safety and confidence. In- 
deed, George Armdale’s equal is 
not to be found.” But here is Sir 
Robert’s carriage coming, I think.’ 

An elegant carriage, drawn by 
two splendid bay horses, came 
rolling up to the door of the villa, 
where it stopped. The footman 
got down to give the usual rat-tat. 

‘Now hand me baby, dear,’ 
said Mrs. Armdale, who was fully 
equipped for an outing. ‘The 
darling will be delighted with the 
drive. Mind, George, you come 
up yourself with the trap on Thurs- 
day evening to fetch me home. I 
have told John and Mary and Jane 
to be back from their holiday on 
Tuesday night; so they will have 
two clear days to give the house a 
thorough cleaning against my re- 
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turn. Good-bye, dearest George, 
till then, and take care of yourself, 
darling.’ 

And the young wife, a handsome 
woman of about twenty-two, witha 
fair interesting English face, deep- 
blue eyes, and light-brown hair, 
took her infant from the father’s 
arms, kissed her husband warmly, 
told the footman to put her two 
boxes on the top, and stepped 
lightly into the carriage, which 
drove off briskly. 

Had the mother not been too 
exclusively occupied with the baby 
just then, and too little observant 
of the husband, she could hardly 
have failed to see how every word 
uttered by her, more especially in 
reference to the high trust placed 
in George by the Messrs. Sterling, 
had seemed to stab the man to the 
heart. 

When the carriage had disap- 
peared round the corner of the 
lane, George Armdale reéntered 
the house. He threw himself upon 
the sofa, and buried his face in his 
hands. 

‘O my God! he moaned, ‘O 
my God! how will this end? How 
can it end but in my utter perdition, 
and in the unmerited ruin and dis- 
honour of all I hold dear? What 
demon must have possessed me? 
what Satan must have tempted me? 
Demon indeed! Satan! The de- 
mon of envy and covetousness 
within me. I envied my noble, 
generous, trusting empleyers; I 
coveted wealth like theirs. The 
Satan of ambition—blind, foolish 
ambition, that most cursed sin by 
which the angels fell—led me 
astray from the straight path of 
honour and integrity. Fifteen 
thousand pounds embezzled! Ali 
gone—clean gone! hundreds after 
hundreds, thousands upon thou- 
sands! Yet it looked all such plain 
sailing, such certain success. And 
now, ruin, disgrace, death !—ay, 
death! Would toGod that my death 
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might only avail to spare the inno- 
cent—my poor darling Annie, and 
that other sweet unconscious life 
of mine! How uncomplainingly, 
nay, how gladly, would I throw off 
the burden of a dishonoured ex- 
istence! But what would it avail ? 
It would only superadd to my most 
grievous offence the still more 
grievous sin and crime of self-mur- 
der. Why, oh, why, could I not 
rest content with my station in life 
—with my condition, so truly com- 
fortable and happy? Why let my 
evil passions lure me on? and that 
worst of all tempting demons, de- 
lusive hope, which even now would 
whisper into my ear the flattering 
suggestion that, although, or rather 
because, so many ventures have 
miserably miscarried, the next may 
—nay, must—succeed, and that I 
need only take the fifteen thousand 
pounds to-morrow out of other 
moneys and deposits, and make a 
last venture with another ten thou- 
sand or so. But no! Upon this 
I am firmly and finally resolved— 
not another penny will I abstract 
from the cash so trustingly con- 
fided to my honour—my honour! 
ha, ha !—to throw it into this insa- 
tiate gulf of mad speculation. Oh, 
that I might retrace my steps! 
Vain wish; what is done is done. 
Fifteen thousand pounds are clean 
gone, and I am a vile felon; but 
not another penny —ay, were it 
even to promise me a fair chance 
of rescue from perdition. ‘The 
Sterlings shall know at least that I 
was not wholly and irretrievably 
lost. Oh, that the Almighty would 
but vouchsafe to show unto me 
some way out of this most grievous 
strait—some way to leave the inno- 
cent unpunished for my sore of- 
fence, and to rescue the bright old 
name of the Armdales from the 
stain of dishonour cast upon it 
by a single unworthy member in 
seven generations of honest men 
and true! I would humbly and 
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thankfully submit to any kind and 
amount of punishment which He 
might in His just anger decree to 
mete out to me. Willingly and 
cheerfully would I forego all and 
every happiness in life—ay, gladly 
would I pass away even from it, or 
live on as one dead, yielding up 
without murmuring every sweet 
consoling tie, and renouncing hope 
itself for evermore. Vain prayers, 
alas! The inevitable end is draw- 
ing near. Even to-morrow the 
fifteen thousand pounds are de- 
manded at my hands; and then— 
and then! O merciful Father in 
heaven, in Thine infinite goodness 
and grace show Thou me a way 
out of this labyrinth of despair—a 
way to spare my innocent wife, my 
noble employers, my poor uncle 
and cousin, the fearful agony of 
discovering my utterworthlessness ! 

George Armdale was head-cashier 
in the old banking-house of the 
Sterlings. For generations past the 
Armdales, from father to son, had 
been cashiers to the Sterlings. The 
trust reposed in them had always 
been unlimited, and it continued 
so now, to the extent even that the 
present heads of the firm, old Sir 
Robert and Mr. Robert Sterling, his 
onlyson, left the whole management 
of the business entirely to George, 
who was intrusted with authority to 
sign for the firm. Young Sterling 
was in Scotland just then, and the 
old baronet hardly ever stirred 
from his country-seat in Kent, to 
which he and Lady Sterling had 
just invited Mrs. Armdale to pass 
a few days there with her baby. 

In an evil hour George, seeing 
with what apparent ease large for- 
tunes were being made in the City 
by financial speculation, had essayed 
to woo Fortune with the small capi- 
tal left him by his father and his 
wife’s dower, some five thousand 
pounds in all. These were times 
of stupendous fluctuations, and For- 
tune is invariably a fickle jade. But 
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she was not even merely fickle in 
the case of poor George Armdale ; 
she determinedly set her face 
against him from the beginning, 
and a few short weeks saw him 
stranded, stripped and bare. 
There is a true old saying about 
giving the tip of one’s little finger 
to Satan. George Armdale could 
not brook this most serious loss 
sustained by him, Just at this very 
time speculation seemed to take a 
turn in the direction of the cashier’s 
latest backings; nay, there could 
be no doubt seemingly but that, 
had he only then at once been able 
to go on doubling his stakes, he 
would have come off triumphantly. 
But his own capital was exhausted 
then, and he hesitated to give way 
to the fearful temptation which as- 
sailed him, to speculate with the 
funds intrusted to his hands. How- 
ever, what might have been fore- 
seen came to pass. His deep re- 
gret to have let this favourable 
conjuncture pass away, as it were, 
pushed him the faster into the fatal 
road which but too often leads to 
dishonour and despair. He Jdor- 
rowed five hundred pounds from 
the cash-box intrusted to his hon- 
esty. The speculation in which this 
loan was embarked, and which 
seemed most promising indeed, 
turned out a wretched failure. He 
then tried another, equally promis- 
ing, of course, which went wrong, 
like the first. And so, from 
speculation to speculation, from 
failure to failure, he found him- 
self, ere three months were gone, 
a defaulter to the extent of fif- 
teen thousand pounds !—the very 
sum deposited in the bank by a 
customer, who had the day before 
intimated to the Messrs. Sterling, 
or rather to George Armadale, their 
manager, that he should want the 
money on Tuesday morning to pay 
for house-property bought by him 
in the City of London, and that 
he would feel greatly obliged to his 


friend Armdale if he would send 
him the cash by a trusty messenger 
down to his place at Barking, 
where he was just then laid up 
with the gout. 

George Armdale was married to 
as sweet a little wife as ever made 
a husband happy, and whom he 
loved dearly ; ay, it might be said 
that it was his passionate love for 
his wife, and his deep affection for 
their baby-girl, that had in a mea- 
sure made him succumb to the 
temptation to try the chances of 
Fortune. He had, in his fond folly, 
sanguinely hoped that he would 
realise ten or twenty thousend 
pounds by successful speculation, 
without injury to any one; and, in 
the ‘almost’ perfectly certain case 
of success (of course), with the 
most absolute honesty and intact 
integrity. It is always thus: the 
luring demon places his tempting 
dishes in the most seductive guise 
before his intended victims. These 
dishes are, like the angel’s little 
bookin Revelations, sweet as honey, 
wonderfully sweet, in the mouth, 
but most grievously bitter after. 
It seems always so easy, and so 
positively safe almost, to replace 
the purloined cash ere it can pos- 
sibly be missed. But so soon as 
the first step on the downward 
path of crime is irrevocably and 
irretrievably taken, the cunning 
tempter remorselessly leaves his 
hapless victim to dishonour, ruin, 
and perdition. 

It was thus with unhappy George 
Armdale, who was now so passion- 
ately supplicating the Almighty to 
save his innocent family from the 
worst, and by him most dreaded, 
consequences of his criminal folly. 


On this selfsame day—Sunday, 
the 12th of May 1805—the son of 
Charles Armdale arrived in London 
from York. 

Charles Armdale, the elder bro- 
ther of George Armdale’s late 
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father, had died about four weeks 
before in the city of York. 

When Death laid his icy touch 
on Charles Armdale’s fevered brow, 
the fierce hot passions and the 
false impressions and delusions 
that had so long kept tyrannical 
sway over the man’s mind and ac- 
tions cooled down under its influ- 
ence to calmer, clearer, soberer, 
and juster views. The dying man 
saw his brother as he had seen 
him in the days of their youth ; he 
remembered his unvarying kindli- 
ness of heart and his nobly generous 
spirit, and a notion dawned upon 
him that he might, after all, have 
judged him harshly and unjustly. 
He remembered also his father’s 
cruelly unrelenting temper and dis- 
position, and guessed at the real 
facts of the case. 

So he summoned his son to his 
bedside, and told him, for the first 
time, that his true name was Harry 
Armdale, not Wilder, as he had 
always been led to believe. He 
told Harry the history of his youth : 
how, repulsed by his father, and 
apparently worse than abandoned 
by his brother, he had resolved to 
sever for evermore all connection 
with the Armdales, even to the 
name. He had come from Bristol 
to York, where he had assumed 
the name Wilder. 

He now charged his son Harry 
to bear to George Armdale the 
sincerest expression of his deep 
regret and repentance, and his 
most earnest prayer to be forgiven 
the unnatural hatred which he had 
borne his brother and his nephew 
to the very gate of death. 

He enjoined it upon Harry to 
keep this matter an absolute secret 
till after his first interview with 
his cousin in London, and then to 
act according to the best of his 
own judgment. 

Harry Wilder—for this was the 
only name by which he was as yet 
known—was a thoroughly sterling 
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character, good-hearted, and true 
to the core. 

He was about thirty-one, two 
years older than his cousin George. 
He was remarkably handsome, a 
little above middle height, ot stal- 
wart, well-knit frame, with finely- 
proportioned limbs. He had an 
expressive, most pleasing face, 
with aquiline nose, well-made 
mouth, square chin, lofty brow, 
hazel eyes, and a profusion of 
curly chestnut hair. 

The strange. part of the matter, 
which neither Harry nor George, 
nor any one else in York or Lon- 
don was in the least aware of, was 
that the above description of 
Harry’s outer man would, had 
the two cousins been brought face 
to face, have been found to 
tally, part by part, item by item, 
feature by feature, with the per- 
sonal appearance of George Arm- 
dale. In fact, the two cousins 
presented a truly marvellous in- 
stance of one of those doubles in 
which Nature in her freaks will 
occasionally indulge—much more 
frequently, indeed, than is gene- 
rally supposed to be the case. 
They looked almost exactly alike ; 
and it might have proved a task 
of some difficulty to distinguish 
between them. 

Harry Wilder was a general fa- 
vourite in York, and had hosts of 
friends and well-wishers ; he had, 
of course, also his foes ; but these 
were really a very few. 

The most inveterate and en- 
venomed of his enemies was a Mr. 
Samuel Corbet, a young man of 
very considerable wealth, but of 
depraved character and dissolute 
habits, thoroughly unscrupulousand 
unprincipled, and utterly remorse- 
less in the pursuit of his passions 
and pleasures. 

There was at the time a famous 
beauty in the city of York— Miss 
Mary Markham, the only daughter 
and heiress of Sir Richard Mark- 
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ham, whilom Lord Mayor of York, 
and one of the wealthiest men of 
the city and shire. 

Mr. Samuel Corbet had been 
for several years past an assiduous 
suitor for this lady’s heart and 
hand, with the fullest sanction and 
the most undisguised encourage- 
ment of the father. But Miss Mary 
had always steadfastly declined his 
adoration and addresses ; and her 
father, though he favoured the re- 
jected suitor to the utmost limit of 
his own good-will in the matter, 
loved his daughter too dearly to 
try to force a hateful union upon 
her. 

Harry Wilder had for several 
years been a clerk in Sir Richard’s 
counting-house. He had dared to 
lift his eyes to the ‘ Rose of York’ 
—and the young lady had deigned 
to smile upon him—to Sir Rich- 
ard’s deep indignation and the 
rousing of Mr. Corbet’s fiercest 
ire. 
Sir Richard had tried to cut the 
matter short by simply dispensing 
with the services of his presumptu- 
ous clerk; and Samuel Corbet 
had vowed bitterest hatred and 
direst vengeance against his auda- 
cious rival. 

This could, of course, make no 
difference whatever to the lady or 
to her favoured lover; nor did it 
in the least tend to advance Mr. 
Corbet’s suit when that ‘ gentle- 
man’ hired a couple of brawny 
ruffians to waylay Harry Wilder 
and batter his face out of all pre- 
sentable shape. From this expe- 
dition the shearers came back 
shorn remarkably close. Harry 
was Saxon to the backbone, and 
rather a dangerous customer to 
deal with, even against great odds 
—as Samuel Corbet had occasion 
to find out soon after when he 
tried the same cruise once more 
with a larger crew, and Harry, 
having again discomfited the agents, 
indulged in a partial settlement 
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of accounts with their employer, 
which grievously impeded Mr. Cor- 
bet’s freedom of motion for some 
six weeks after. 

On this occasion Samuel Corbet 
swore a big oath that he would 
be avenged of Harry Wilder, even 
if he had to wait twenty years 
for a fair chance—and the fellow 
was one of the worst and most in- 
veterate haters. 

Harry Wilder cared not a pin 
for him or his threats; but he 
cared much for Sir Richard’s good 
opinion. So he boldly went to 
his Mary’s father, to tell him that 
he had no thought of stealing away 
a wealthy heiress, but would go 
and try to make his fortune, and 
come to claim his bride when suc- 
cess had smiled on him. 

This straightforwardness pleased 
his ex-Lordship of York, who told 
the young lover that if he came 
back with ten thousand pounds of 
his own, and Mary was still of the 
same mind, he would not withhold 
his consent. 

This was a short time before 
Charles Armdale’s last illness and 
death. 

After the burial Harry Wilder 
expeditiously realised his little in- 
heritance—some twelve hundred 
pounds in all—placed the money 
safely in a leathern belt buckled 
securely about his waist, took 
affectionate leave of his Mary— 
with the father’s consent—and set 
out for London to fulfil his de- 
ceased father’s dying behest, and 
to woo Fortune in the metropolis of 
commerce. 

As has already been stated, he 
arrived in London on Sunday the 
12th May 1805. 

The bank of the Sterlings was 
in Lombard Street, as his father 
had informed him, and George's 
private residence at Honeysuckle 
Villa near Hackney, which had for 
generations been in the possession 
of the Armdales. 
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As it was a fine day, and the 
afternoon not far advanced, Harry 
inquired his way to the City, and 
took a stroll up there, with an in- 
distinct notion of pushing on for 
Hackney, if he found it practi- 
cable. 

On his way he came accidentally 
upon a Mr. Wyland, whom he had 
formerly known in York. 

Jonathan Wyland was a ruined 
spendthrift, who had come up to 
the metropolis to try to live upon 
his wits, after having dissipated a 
handsome fortune in the vilest 
debauchery. 

In York he had been one of 
Corbet’s intimates. The two men 
were in fact birds of the same 
plumage morally, or rather im- 
morally ; both equally unprinci- 
pled, unscrupulous, and remorse- 
less in the pursuit of their selfish 
ends. 

After Wyland’s ruin Corbet had, 
of course, dropped his intimacy. 
However, he had given him a few 
pounds to go to London, so that 
he should be rid of him. 

Wyland had found in London 
plenty of people with more wit 
than he could pretend to; so he 
was making a very poor living of 
it indeed. In his halcyon days he 
had been one of the nattiest dress- 
ers; but now he had long since 
grown quite indifferent to his per- 
sonal appearance. When he met 
Harry Wilder on this occasion, 
his wardrobe was in a state of ad- 
vanced dilapidation and dissolu- 
tion, and he himself looked so 
wretched and miserable that 
Harry’s good heart was touched. 

Harry had known this ruined 
spendthrift in affluent circum- 
stances, and he was not the man 
to cut an old acquaintance because 
he looked shabby and poor. 

He invited him to a hostelry 
in Bishopsgate Street, to have a 
snack and a bottle of wine together 
in a private room. 
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Here Wyland, finding his enter- 
tainer very commiserative and ra- 
ther soft, indulged in a neat mov- 
ing fiction of privations borne by 
him for a long time, and the dis- 
heartening failure of many most 
strenuous efforts to find some 
honest employment by which to 
get even a bare living; but his 
absolute destitution had stood in 
his way ; people would not employ 
a man who was not even decently 
clad. He had not a penny in the 
world now, and if he was not in at 
half-past nine o’clock that evening 
with five shillings in his hands he 
would be turned out of his wretched 
lodgings without mercy. 

Kind-hearted Harry was moved 
to pity. With his innate delicacy 
of feeling he asked, almost diffi- 
dently, whether the loan of a 
tenner might assist his old ac- 
quaintance in his search after em- 
ployment. 

* Of course it will!’ shouted Wy- 
land, overjoyed. ‘It will be the 
making of me, Wilder. It will 
give me a fresh start in life. I 
will never forget your generous 
kindness to me in my sore dis- 
tress.’ 

‘Say no more about it, Wyland. 
I will give you the money at once.’ 

The generous fellow rose from 
his seat, unbuttoned his vest, took 
out a sheathed dagger from his 
girdle, which he put on the table, 
behind his plate; he then opened 
his belt, and took irom it a ten- 
pound note and five guineas, which 
he handed to Wyland. 

‘Here,’ he said heartily, ‘ this 
tenner will tog you out anew, Wy- 
land, and the yellow boys will keep 
you going on a few weeks. I wish 
this may be the beginning of a hap- 
pier life for you.’ 

He replaced his belt, and but- 
toned his vest; but he forgot to 
put back the dagger, which was 
left lying on the table, more than 
half hidden behind a plate. 
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Poor noble fellow! Had he 
only seen the fearful glance of ra- 
pacity and covetousness in Wy- 
land’s evil eyes at the sight of the 
belt and its contents! But he saw 
naught of this ; and for the matter 
of that, it is open to doubt whether 
it would have made much differ- 
ence, even though he had seen it. 
Generous natures are not given to 
suspicion. 

Wyland was profuse in his pro- 
fessions of gratitude. More witha 
view to put an end to them than for 
any other settled purpose, and led 
on by a strange fatality, Harry 
casually asked him if he happened 
to know the neighbourhood of 
Hackney, and if he had ever heard 
of a place thereabout called Honey- 
suckle Villa. Now, curious enough, 
Wyland—a notorious leg and in- 
veterate gamester—had some time 
back made the acquaintance of a 
sporting market-gardener living 
near Hackney, in a part which in 
the beginning of this century was 
thickly studded over with small 
farms, market-gardens, fields, mea- 
dows, clusters of wood, &c., with a 
few stray country mansions, villas, 
and cottages sprinkled in here and 
there, and intersected with green 
country lanes, avenues of trees, &c. 

On one of his visits there he had 
been struck with the somewhat 
gaudy appearance of a bright yellow 
gate, with a kind of clock-tower on 
the top of it, which his friend had 
told him was the back entrance to 
the grounds of Honeysuckle Villa. 

Wyland eagerly volunteered to 
conduct his generous patron to 
the turn in the high-road where 
the lane branched off, leading 
direct, though through some tortu- 
ous windings, to this very gate, 
about a mile and a half dis- 
tant. Harry gladly accepted the 
offer, and as twilight was fast 
coming on rose to go. He left the 
room first, Wyland staying behind 
a minute or so to secure his money 
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about his person, as he pretended 
to Harry, but in reality to lay hold 
of Harry’s dagger, with no clearly- 
defined object, perhaps, just then, 
but rather with a sort of villain’s 
instinct merely. 

When the two reached the turn 
in the high-road Wyland repeated 
to Harry his instructions how to 
get to the back entrance to the 
grounds of Honeysuckle Villa, 
showered another profuse outpour- 
ing of gratitude upon his benefactor, 
and professing his anxiety to reach 
his humble dwelling in the Borough 
before half-past nine o’clock, turned 
on his way back to the City after 
a final warm shake-hands with 
Harry, whom the wretch was all 
the time busy planning in his vile 
brain to despoil of the coveted 
contents of his belt. 

So after walking on some fifty 
yards in the direction of the City 
he suddenly turned to retrace his 
steps, and passing swiftly on toa 
lane a little above that taken by 
Harry, he run along this at the top 
of his speed. 

Night was falling fast by this 
time, and when about a quarter of 
an hour after he emerged breathless 
from a side-path near a clump of 
trees looking straight on this glaring 
yellow back gate to Honeysuckle 
Villa, only about twenty-five yards 
distant, it was quite dark but for 
a glimpse of bright moonshine now 
and then, when the drifting clouds 
left free a smaller or larger section 
of night’s pale luminary. 

Here the treacherous villain 
placed himself in ambush to await 
the coming of the unsuspecting 
generous friend, who had just so 
nobly striven to relieve his necessi- 
ties. He tore a stout branch off 
one of the trees, and fashioned it 
speedily into a bludgeon, as he was 
not intent then on murder, but sim- 
ply on depriving his intended victim 
temporarily of consciousness, that 
he might securely rob him. 
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About five minntes after, Harry 
Wilder came up to the spot. He 
was passing the clump where the 
cowardly ruffian stood in ambush. 
A fearful blow of the bludgeon, 
dealt with Wyland’s whole force, 
brought the unhappy young man 
heavily to the ground. 

His assailant at once threw him- 
self upon his prostrate victim. He 
tore open the vest, then unbuckled 
the belt, and transferred it to his 
own person. He stripped him also 
of his pocket-book, watch, and 
chain, and even his rings. Though 
he did his work with the utmost 
expedition, it took him a couple of 
minutes to do all this; and when 
he was just on the point of swiftly 
making his escape from the spot, 
Harry, who had only been partially 
stunned, suddenly rose from the 
ground and closed with the bandit. 

The moon just then peeped out 
from behind the clouds, and by her 
light Wilder recognised the figure 
and face of his assailant. 

‘Ha! he shouted, equally a- 
mazed and indignant ; ‘ha, Wyland, 
you murderous hound! Is this 
your gratitude for my kindness? 
Look to yourself, scoundrel, for I 
will not spare you !’ 

And exerting all his great 
strength, he bore the robber to the 
ground, and grasped him by the 
throat with a fierce clutch. 

The chances were ten to one now 
that Wyland would soon be help- 
less, at the mercy of the man whom 
he had just knocked down and 
despoiled with such almost incre- 
dible baseness. But at this critical 
juncture the villain remembered the 
dagger in his pocket. With a last 
effort he managed to draw it out, 
and to plunge it up to the hilt into 
Harry’s left side. 

The stroke being directed up- 
ward, the blade cut right through 
the lower part of the left lung into 
the heart. 

The unhappy Wilder’s grasp re- 
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laxed ; he fell back with a groan 
—dead. The murderer rose from 
the ground. For a brief moment 
he stood transfixed with horror ; 
then he shook himself together, 
crying, with a forced brutal laugh, 
‘ That drive has gone straighthome, 
Iknow. Better you than I, Master 
Harry. Fool! why could you not 
remain unconscious a few minutes 
longer? and why must you take it 
into your confounded stupid head 
to abuse and threaten me? Ay, I 
have had a narrow squeak for it ; 
two minutes more, and I was clean 
gone. But whatis this? Who the 
devil can be coming this way? 
Off with you, Jonathan! This is 2 
hanging matter; and I have been 
too near strangulation just now to 
take kindly to the notion of the 
Tyburn tree.’ 

He crept stealthily back to the 
shelter of the trees, whence he made 
his way swiftly and as noiselessly 
as he could to a by-path, and thus 
on to the high-road. There was 
none to pursue him. 


George Armdale passed a fear- 
ful Sunday at home. All day long 
he was casting about in his tor- 
tured brain for some way of escape 
—not for himself, but for his adored 
wife and child. He was ready to 
catch at any straw; but he racked 
his mind in vain. He could espy 
no ray of hope anywhere. The 
only possible road to salvation— 
a penitent avowal of his crime to 
his generous employers, and an 
appeal to them for forbearance, and 
for mercy to the wife and child in 
whom they took so warm an in- 
terest—he obstinately refused to 
see before him. They had trusted 
him so absolutely ; he could not 
summon up sufficient resolution to 
confess to them his utter unworthi- 
ness of that trust. And the other 
way, which delusive hopes would 
whisper in his ear was clearly open 
to him—perseverance in his cri- 
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minal embezzlements, upon the 
chance of his cards turning up 
trumps at last—he was determined 
he would of pursue. 

At last, well-nigh maddened with 
his despairing thoughts and reflec- 
tions, he rushed out into the lanes 
to cool his fevered brain. Here 
he wandered about mechanically, 
he barely knew where or whither, 
until he found himself at last near 
his own gate again. 

When he came up the lane the 
moon suddenly shone out brightly. 
In the path before him he saw a 
man lying stretched on his back, 
with the moonbeams full upon him. 

He stopped short in his walk ; 
he called out to the man—no an- 
swer. He knelt down by his side ; 
he tried to lift him up; the body 
fell back heavily. Good God! he 
was dead. He gazed half-abstract- 
edly into the face, over which the 
pallor of death had fully spread 
already. Just ere he had been 
leaving the house, an hour or so 
before, he had gazed at his own 
face in the mirror, and he had 
shuddered at its ghastly pallor. 
Gracious heavens! could this be 
aught but a delusion, a fancy born 
of the distraction of his brain? He 
was gazing into his own face, ex- 
actly as he had seen it an hour ago 
in the mirror. He gazed again 
and again. No, it was no delu- 
sion. He saw, indeed, before him 
an exact counterfeit of himself. 
And in the overwrought state of 
his nervous system a singular chain 
of thought flashed through his 
brain with strange vividness and 
completeness, and a superstitious 
conviction took full possession of 
his mind that the Almighty had 
heard his agonised prayer, and that 
here was plainly pointed before 
him the way of shielding his wife 
and child from the most grievous 
part, at least, of the suffering his 
gross misconduct had inevitably 
brought upon them, and of saving 
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the honour of the good old name 
of his ancestors, on condition that 
he must sever himself for evermore 
from every dear and tender tie, 
that he must never more hope to 
gaze upon his own beloved wife 
and his darling child—a fearful 
penalty to a loving husband and 
father. But no matter; he had 
deeply sinned, and he must pay 
the forfeit of his crime, and bear 
the bitter punishment. 

His resolution was taken. He 
rose, lifted the body up in his arms, 
and carried it inside the yellow 
gate. 


Next day Mr. George Armdale 
told the junior cashier that he 
would himself drive over to Bark- 
ing in his trap, to take the fifteen 
thousand pounds to Mr. Jones. 


On Tuesday morning a fearful 
rumour spread through the City of 
London. Mr. George Armdale, the 
well-known and universally re- 
spected manager of Sterling’s Bank, 
had been found murdered on the 
road to Barking. The dagger with 
which the crime had been com- 
mitted had also been found. It was 
said to bear engraved on the blade 
the words ‘ Harry Wilder,’ presum- 
ably the name of the murderer. 

The rumour turned out to be but 
too true. Poor Armdale had been 
taking fifteen thousand pounds to 
Mr. Jones of Barking. This fact 
must somehow have become known 
to the murderer, who clearly had 
waylaid the unhappy victim to 
snatch this fat prize. The murdered 
man’s purse, watch, chain, seals, 
breast-pin, rings, and pocket-book, 
with memoranda and letters, were 
found intact. Why, indeed, should 
he who had made so large a haul 
trouble himself with such a trifle as 
a few guineas and a few paltry 
trinkets ? ; 

It would be a futile endeavour 
to describe the consternation and 
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grief of the old baronet and his 
wife, and the agony of the bereaved 
widow. The excitement in the 
City was immense, and the indig- 
nation universal and _ extreme. 
More than a thousand pounds were 
subscribed in half an hour, to be 
offered as a reward for the capture 
of the murderer. 

The Home Secretary added 
another five hundred pounds on 
the part of the Government, with 
his Majesty’s free pardon pro- 
mised to all and any person or 
persons implicated in the crime, 
except the actual murderer. 

Sir Robert Sterling sent for one 
of the most sagacious among the 
famous Bow Street runners of the 
period. He promised him a thou- 
sand pounds if he succeeded in un- 
earthing the cowardly assassin, who 
had slain his most valued and most 
highly esteemed and beloved man- 
ager and friend. Mr. Sharp was 
a young man still, but he did credit 
to his name: there was not a 
sharper detective in London. How- 
ever, he had so very little material 
to work upon. There was only 
the dagger and the name on it. 
Now who was Harry Wilder? The 
name was entirely unknown to the 
police. Then, again, what proof was 
there that the murderous weapon 
actually belonged to the assassin ? 

Before Tuesday night, however, 
it appeared to Mr. Sharp that a link 
in the chain had been discovered. 

A gentleman from York, a Mr. 
Samuel Corbet, of Corbet Hall 
and Lundy Castle, who was then 
quite accidentally staying in Lon- 
don, called both at the chief office 
and on Mr. Sharp personally. He 
identified the dagger as being the 
undoubted property of one Harry 
Wilder, a ruffianly young fellow 
(according to deponent’s showing), 
who had some time previously 
committed a series of murderous 
assaults upon several York gentle- 
men, among the rest upon himself 


—Mr. Corbet—and who was quite 
capable of perpetrating any offence 
or crime. He had beguiled an 
unhappy young lady, the only 
daughter and heiress of Sir Richard 
Markham, formerly Lord Mayor 
of the city of York, into a clandes- 
tine engagement with him, and 
when the aggrieved father had 
found it out, he had brazenly told 
him he did not wish to woo the 
girl as a penniless suitor, but would 
go up to London to try his fortune, 
and come back with ten thousand 
pounds at least. This monstrous 
villain would not have hesitated a 
moment, of course, to commit mur- 
der for the sake of so large a sum 
as fifteen thousand pounds. Could 
Mr. Corbet give Mr. Sharp and the 
other officers a personal description 
of the man Wilder ? 

Of course Mr. Corbet could, 
and Mr. Corbet did, to the best of 
his ability ; only that blind hatred 
wielded the brush with which he 
strove to limn the face and figure 
of his detested rival, whom, to give 
the devil his due, he really thought 
guilty of the murder. Man is al- 
ways over-much inclined to believe 
in what may happen to fall in with 
his wishes and notions. 

So the portrait was not flattering, 
and by no means like poor Harry 
Wilder ; as the police found out 
afterwards when they made inqui- 
ries in York. Still, even there they 
found sufficient corroboration of 
Mr. Corbet’s statements. There 
could be no doubt whatever of the 
fact that Wilder had gone to Lon- 
don, avowedly to make his fortune, 
and to get at least ten thousand 
pounds, which it seemed quite clear 
to the humblest understanding 
would, by the usual methods of ac- 
quiring wealth, take a much longer 
time than Miss Markham might 
feel disposed to wait for her lover. 

However, the search after Harry 
Wilder was most eagerly and dili- 
gently pursued from the very first 
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day, but without result. Weeks 
passed and months and years, and 
large sums of money were spent in 
the most ingenious and persevering 
endeavours to trace the murderer 
of George Armdale, yet Wilder 
could not be found. 

The bereaved widow, whom with 
the poor orphan Sir Robert and 
Lady Sterling adopted as their 
own children, joined eagerly, and 
with a fierce animus, in every at- 
tempt to trace and capture the 
murderer Wilder—for that 4e was 
the murderer was indisputably and 
irrefutably fixed in the public mind 
and conscience. Tender-hearted 
woman though she was, she dis- 
played in this something akin to 
the unfeminine ferocity of the 
widow and daughter of murder- 
ed Albrecht of Hapsburgh. She 
strove to implant into the ingenu- 
ous child-mind of little Annie her 
own fierce enmity and undying 
hatred to the detested murderer 
of her husband ; and she was fer- 
vently praying to the Lord every 
morning and every night that He 
would vouchsafe unto her the in- 
describable joy of seeing Harry 
Wilder brought to justice at last ! 

Unhappy Harry Wilder ! Wilder 
the murderer ! 

There was only one man in Lon- 
don who knew better—Wyland, 
and to him the entire affair was 
hopelessly dark and inexplicable. 
Somebody must have found poor 
Harry’s dagger, and used it to stab 
the cashier with. But what had 
become of Harry’s body? A resur- 
rectionist had carried it off perhaps, 
to sell to an anatomist. However 
that might be, Wyland thought it 
of course safest for him to keep his 
own counsel. 


In York very few of Henry Wil- 
der’s many friends could be per- 
suaded to believe in the possibility 
of his guilt, although they felt, and 
were compelled to admit, however 
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reluctantly, that the case looked 
dark against him, chiefly, perhaps, 
as it seemed almost impossible to 
account for his mysterious disap- 
pearance on any reasonable sup- 
position. 

To unhappy Mary Markham the 
blow proved fatal. With the sen- 
sitive sympathy and the marvellous 
intussusception of a loving woman's 
heart she divined the truth. Heart- 
broken, she pined and faded away 
with almost startling rapidity, and 
less than a month after her lover’s 
sad catastrophe she was at rest. 





II. 


THE world was twenty years 
older. 

It was in the beginning of 1825, 
when the first nascent mutterings 
of the terrible hurricane impending 
over financial London hung threat- 
eningly suspended in mid air. 

In the coffee-room of one of the 
principal hotels of New York two 
gentlemen were discussing a small 
barrel of oysters, a flagon of Chab- 
lis, and the affairs of the world in 
general. 

‘ Mind my words, Compton,’ said 
the one, ‘ we are on the threshold 
of nasty events. There will be a 
smash in the great money mart 
of the old country—and it will 
come soon. It is the old story over 
again: collapse after inflation. It 
is inevitable. Take my advice, 
realise everything while it may yet 
be time, collect your funds, and 
invest the whole in the purchase of 
real estate. I am even now acting 
in my Own case upon my advice 
to you. Just before I came over 


I concluded the purchase of Corbet 
Hall and Lundy Castle in York- 
shire.’ 

‘What!’ interrupted the other, 
‘has Corbet parted with those two 
splendid estates ? You surpriseme, 
Warrington.’ 
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‘Why, of course, years ago. You 
surprise me. I thought everybody 
knew that Sam Corbet was ruined 
and sold up more than five years 
since ; I bought the estates of Sir 
Jonathan Wyland Belmore.’ 

‘Jonathan Wyland! I know 
the name. There was a Jonathan 
Wyland some twenty years ago 
hanging about London, a ruined 
spendthrift, it was said, a leg, and 
a billiard-sharper. Surely Ae can- 
not be the man ?” 

‘He is, though—the very same. 
It seems he suddenly turned over 
a new leaf, and established a busi- 
ness with some money lent him by 
his relations. He prospered. He 
paid off his old gambling debts, 
and started anew in the gambling 
and betting line. His vast expe- 
rience must have stood him in 
good stead, for he has ever since 
been most successful in all his un- 
dertakings. Perhaps you are not 
aware that the Wylands are a col- 
lateral branch of the old Belmore 
family. So after the death of Sir 
William Belmore, the last baronet 
in direct descent, Jonathan came 
in for the title and the estates about 
five years ago. Sam Corbet was 
an old pal of Jonathan’s, who, it 
would appear, had made large ad- 
vances on Corbet’s estates. The 
entail having been cut off by Sam’s 
father, Jonathan, finding his old 
associate in riot and debauchery 
completely done up, foreclosed, 
and brought the property to the 
hammer.’ 

‘Well, live and learn, say I. 
It is astonishing how things turn 
out. But what has become of 
Corbet?’ 

‘Went to the utter bad. Mis- 
took another man’s name for his 
own, and put it to sundry bits of 
paper. It was lucky for him that 
he was non inventus when they 
wanted him.’ 

‘What strange vicissitudes of 
fortune, to be sure! As regards 
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your advice, my dear Warrington, 
about the purchase of real estate, 
I can tell you I have for a long 
time past had a notion to do some- 
thing of the sort. But with me 
(a ne presse pas, mon ami! My 
money is snugly housed. I bank 
with the Sterlings, and they are as 
safe as the Bank of England, you 
know.’ 

A white-haired old man, seated 
at a table a few yards off, here sud- 
denly raised his head and glanced 
with anxious attention towards the 
speakers, who were too intent, 
however, upon their oysters and 
wine to notice the fact. 

‘If that is your conviction, 
Compton, I am very sorry to say 
that I cannot agree with you, at 
least not altogether. Nay, I am 
almost sorry to hear that you bank 
with the Sterlings. They are one 
of the oldest houses, no doubt, 
and one of the most honourable. 
But I can tell you I heard some 
suspicious whispers about them 
just before I left London. I do 
not know whether you remember 
how, some twenty years ago, George 
Armadale, the manager of Sterling’s 
Bank, was murdered by a villain of 
the name of Wilder, who somehow 
must have got wind that poor Arm- 
dale was conveying fifteen thou- 
sand pounds to a customer? The 
poor fellow must indeed have had 
even a larger sum with him at the 
time, as not a penny could be found 
after of his own small capital and 
his wife’s dower, which he most 
likely intended to invest in house- 
property on the occasion.’ 

‘Yes; I remember all about it, 
and the surprising escape of the 
murderer, and how nobly old Sir 
Robert and the present baronet 
behaved to the poor widow and 
the orphan child.’ 

‘Well, you see, Compton, there 
have been a great many indica- 
tions since then to show that the 
Sterlings had throughout found 
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only the capital, and left it to the 
Armdales to supply the brains. 
George Armdale, the unfortunate 
man murdered, would seem to have 
been gifted beyond the common 
run of clever financiers. Under 
his skilful, sagacious, and vigorous 
management the bank had thriven 
and prospered surprisingly, and the 
Sterlings were then said to be worth 
close upon a million. But, if re- 
port speaks true, many things have 
gone wrong with them since ; and 
when I left London there was an 
ugly rumour about that the baro- 
net was simply waiting for spring, 
when his only son and heir, Robert 
Sterling, would come of age, to cut 
off the entail, that he might raise 
a large sum of money on his Kent 
and Essex estates. Robert Ster- 
ling, it appeared, had a magnificent 
chance a short time ago. There 
was a Miss Hatchard, sole daughter 
and heiress to the late Sir Wilfred 
Hatchard, the Indian nabob, who 
was willing to bestow herself upon 
the young banker with her eight 
hundred thousand pounds in hard 
cash, not to mention the famous 
collection of the Hatchard dia- 
monds. But the young man pre- 
ferred to remain true to his grand- 
father’s adopted daughter, little 
Annie Armdale, poor George’s or- 
phan child. But what’s the time? 
Two o'clock, by Jove! I must be 
off, Compton. You had better re- 
flect seriously upon what I told 
you just now.’ 

‘I am truly obliged to you, War- 
rington, and I mean to take your 
advice, old boy. The Providence 
is booked to sail on Saturday, the 
fastest clipper on the line. I'll 
sail in her. No use to trust to 
agents in such critical matters.’ 

The two gentlemen left the room 
and the hotel. When they were 


gone, the only other occupant of 
the room, the white-haired old man, 
who had so anxiously listened to 
the latter part of their conversa- 
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tion, rose with pale face and trem- 
bling limbs. 

‘Good God! he murmured, 


‘the noble Sterlings embarrassed ; 
perhaps in danger of ruin! Their 
affairs and position openly can- 
vassed ina public room! Has it 
indeed come to this, then, with the 
grand old house? And I prosper- 
ous in worldly matters beyond my 
most sanguine aspirations and 
boldest conceptions of old! In my 
anxious determination to keep my 
solemn vow of expiation, and break 
off for evermore with all that once 
made life so inexpressibly sweet 
and dear to me, I had overlooked 
this dreadful contingency. Provi- 
dence sends me this warning. The 
same vessel shall take me over to 
England. Heaven be praised that 
I have ample funds immediately 
available !’ 

The old man hastily left, and 
walked rapidly away to the Broad- 
way. He looked a handsome old 
man, and his frame, though some- 
what bent and stooping, seemed 
still vigorous. His face wore an 
expression of deep sadness. He 
had fine regular features, a well- 
made mouth, aquiline nose, square 
chin, and lofty brow. His hair was 
snow-white, in strange contrast 
with his jet-black whiskers. Scath- 
ing sorrow and gnawing grief had 
evidently been long and hard at 
work, planting wrinkles in that sad 
face and ploughing deep furrows 
in that lofty brow. 

He was so absorbed in thought 
that he was quite unconscious of 
the close presence of a shabby fel- 
low, who kept walking by his side, 
scanning his face with sharpest 
scrutiny. 

When he stopped at the hand- 
some ornamented door of a splen- 
did mansion in the Broadway, this 
fellow touched him almost rudely 
on the arm, and asked him half- 
whiningly, half-impudently, whe- 
ther he would not do something 
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to relieve an old acquaintance in 
distress. 

The gentleman turned round, 
and looked at the supplicant with 
some curiosity. 

‘You labour under a mistake, 
my good fellow; I do not remem- 
ber ever having seen you,’ he said, 
not unkindly. ‘But if you need 
help at my hands, I will not deny 
it to you, though you are an utter 
stranger to me. What would you 
wish me to do for you?” 

‘I want a couple of hundreds in 
hard cash, Mr. Widder’ (with strong 
sneering emphasis on the name), 
‘to begin with, to get new togs 
and look a gentleman once more. 
Willyou hand them over, Mr. Harry 
Wilder? Why, surely you cannot 
have forgotten me; or has your Lon- 
don exploit really driven all recol- 
lections of York clearly out of your 
head ?” 

The gentleman looked at the in- 
solent claimant with much sur- 
prise and some little indignation. 

‘Sir,’ he said quietly but sternly, 
‘you mistake, I hope not wil- 
fully. My name is Smith. This 
is my residence and place of busi- 
ness,’ pointing to the brass plate on 
the door, which had engraved on it 
the words, ‘George Smith: Count- 
ing-house.’ ‘I emphatically tell 
you again that you are utterly un- 
known to me. I never was in 
York in my life, and I have never 
even heard the name of Wilder. 
You must be either mad or drunk 
to speak to me in this most offen- 
sive fashion. If it is want that is 
turning your brain, speak to my 
head-clerk. He will assist you if 
you deserve help.’ 

And Mr. Smith, his temper evi- 
dently slightly ruffled, but quite 
self-possessed and collected, walked 
into his counting-house, leaving the 
strange supplicant standing in the 
street, open-mouthed, and seem- 
ingly utterly bewildered. 

‘Well, I never!’ he muttered at 
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last to himself, after a long pause 
of genuine amazement. ‘I am 
downright flabbergasted. He és a 
cool card, is Master Harry Wilder; 
for I knew him again the moment 
I set eyes on him, in spite of his 
white hair and black whiskers, and 
hisassumed stoop, and his surprising 
substitution of another man’s voice 
for his own. The eye of hatred 
sees sharp. Ah, my friend, you 
think you can cheek it out with 
me, do you? You shall discover 
your mistake sooner than you wot 
of, Master Harry. I'll bleed you 
pretty freely, depend on it, my lad. 
I'll settle old scores with you. 
Smith, indeed !’ (with a sneer.) ‘It 
is a handy name. But now first to 
make sure that he really passes 
here under that name. He told 
me to speak to his head-clerk. So 
I will. Here goes! 

And he entered the counting- 
house. 


It would be little to the purpose 
of this story to trace George Arm- 
dale through the various phases of 
his transformation into the million- 
aire George Smith. 

Suffice it to state that he made 
his exit from England on board a 
Bristol ship, as a sailor before the 
mast. For five years he remained 
at sea, working his way up slowly 
to the position of first mate. He 
suffered shipwreck three times, and 
underwent unheard-of hardships 
and privations. In his last ship- 
wreck he was thrown, utterly desti- 
tute and almost naked, on the 
Mexican coast near Vera Cruz, the 
sole survivor of the crew. For 
several years after he was employed 
in a menial capacity at a hacienda 
in the interior, where he suffered 
much misery, borne with meek 
resignation, nay, almost joyfully, 
as part of the expiation solemnly 
vowed by him for his grievous sin. 
At the death of his master, a capri- 
cious, semi-savage half-caste, he 
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had to look out for other employ- 
ment. He made his way to the 
capital, where he succeeded, after a 
time, in getting a clerkship in a 
house of commerce. 

This was the beginning of a fresh 
start in life. Five years after he 
became a partner in the firm, of 
which he was left sole proprietor 
after the death of his chief. He 
prospered in every undertaking. 
Everything he touched turned to 
gold. Heacquired immense wealth, 
which he used nobly for philan- 
thropic and charitable purposes, he 
himself living most frugally and 
austerely. 

The deeply repentant man, fer- 
vently grateful to the Almighty for 
His infinite mercy to him, felt in 
his inmost soul that it was not for 
such as he was to indulge in life’s 
comforts and enjoyments. Hard 
work and severe abstinence were 
his just portion. 

About two years before this part 
of our story opens, he had removed 
from Mexico to New York. 

A few days after Mr. George 
Smith left New York for England, 
on board the Providence. 

The shabby fellow who had so 
impudently addressed him at his 
counting-house door called re- 
peatedly upon the head-clerk, to 
whom he made at last a most hum- 
ble apology for his mistake and 
misconduct, which he attributed to 
his troubles. Mr. George Smith 
kindly instructed his head-clerk to 
supply this destitute English waif 
with the means of rigging himself 
out decently, and returning to his 
own country. He was none other 
than our old acquaintance, Samuel 
Corbet. Hereturned to England by 
the same vessel which carried over 
his benefactor, Mr. George Smith. 


Another character in our story 
had been singularly successful in 
all his doings since we took tem- 
porary leave of him last—Jonathan 
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Wyland, now Sir Jonathan Wyland 
Belmore. But his greatest suc- 
cesses, the wealth which was flow- 
ing almost unremittingly into his 
coffers, the rich Belmore estates, 
the social consideration which in- 
variably waits upon success and 
riches and rank and title, brought 
no content, no happiness, to the 
man; all his money and all his 
estates could not even purchase for 
him a single night's rest. The face 
of Harry Wilder in his last agony 
haunted and hunted him ever and 
ever; and there were times, indeed, 
when he could not bear to be left 
alone, but even sought the com- 
pany of grooms and stable-boys to 
drink and carouse with him. A 
superstitious dread was haunting 
him day and night that he had not 
seen the last of Harry Wilder, but 
that he would have to face him 
once more, when retribution would 
be at hand, and the devil, whom he 
had served through life, would mer- 
cilessly leave him to his richly- 
deserved punishment. The hard 
drinking in which he indulged, to 
deaden recollection and banish 
care, could naturally but tend to 
shake and shatter his nervous sys- 
tem still more. But there was no 
actual remorse in him, no real re- 
pentance—only craven fear. 


It was in April 1825. 

Sir Robert Sterling and his son 
and partner were seated in their 
private room at the bank in Lom- 
bard Street, anxiously looking into 
gigantic ledgers, and scanning and 
sorting heaps of paper. 

‘I see no other way, Robert,’ 
said the baronet wearily, pushing 
away from him a batch of deeds 
which he had been inspecting. ‘I 
see no other way of settling with 
this Belmore cormorant. The old 
family estates must go. We cannot 
by any other means raise the hun- 
dred thousand pounds required to 
satisfy his claim—or, for the matter 
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of that, not even one-fourth part of 
the money. Ah, my true instinct 
warned me against this man from 
the very first transaction with him. 
But I obstinately shut my ear 
against the warning voice. It 
serves me right. Oh, for one tithe 
even of poor George Armdale’s 
sound sense! e would not have 
been caught by this man Jonathan 
—not he!’ 

‘Do you know, father, that Sir 
Jonathan always gives me some- 
thing like a creeping horror when I 
see his grin, so much like that of a 
hyena or a shark 

‘Not at all unlikely, my boy. I 
feel something like the same sensa- 
tion whenever I am forced to see 
him. But this is very little to the 
purpose, my boy. He holds us in 
his toils, you see, my poor Robert, 
and, as I said before, the estates 
must go. It is a sad pity, but it 
cannot be helped.’ 

‘Father, dear father, I am deeply, 
deeply grieved. I cannot but feel 
that I might have altered it, only I 
feared it would break Annie’s heart. 
But, dearest father’ (with a sudden 
burst of intensest tenderness), ‘ it is 
time yet, Heaven be praised! Un- 
selfish darling Annie urges me to 
consent, and I will. Make your 
mind easy about this vile Belmore. 
You, the kindest and bestof parents, 
shall not suffer one pang that I can 
ward off your heart. Iamreadyand 
willing, dearest father, to marry 
Miss Hatchard.’ 

‘No, no, my true-hearted boy. 
It shall not be so. I would rather 
even have the bank break than your 
noble heart and our dear Annie’s. 
How, think you, could I ever be 
happy again, with the weight and 
reproach of such grievous sorrow 
on my mind? No, no, never! 

Here one of the clerks entered, 
to tell Sir Robert that a gentleman 
wished to see him on urgent busi- 
ness. 

*Do you know him?’ asked Sir 
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Robert. ‘What name does he 
give? You know how very incon- 
venient it is for me to see any one 
just now, busied as I am with the 
bank accounts.’ 

‘Mr. George Smith of New 
York, his card says. I do not 
know him, Sir Robert, but he says 
it is of the utmost importance that 
he should see you immediately.’ 

* Well, show him in, then, and let 
us see what he comes about.’ 

The clerk withdrew, and imme- 
diately after ushered in a gentleman 
in blue spectacles, with jet-black 
hair and beard and moustaches. 

‘ Sir Robert, I guess,’ said this 
gentleman, in a somewhat drawl- 
ing Yankee voice, turning to the 
baronet. ‘And the other gentle- 
man?’ pointing to the young man. 

‘ My son and partner, Mr. Robert 
Sterling ; you can freely speak be- 
fore him. Will you kindly inform 
me now to what I am indebted for 
the honour of your visit ?” 

‘So this is Mr. Robert Sterling, 
said the New Yorker, with a strange 
softening of his voice, gazing in- 
tently upon the young banker. 
‘May Heaven—’ Here he suddenly 
checked himself, continuing in a 
quiet business-like way, ‘ Sir Robert 
and Mr. Sterling, I am charged 
with an important commission to 
you.’ 

He opened his pocket-book and 
handed a small sheet of paper to 
Sir Robert. 

‘ This is a calculation, Sir Robert, 
of an investment of fifteen thousand 
pounds, at fifteen per cent per 
annum compound interest, for 
twenty years. It has been held that, 
in a skilfully conducted financial 
business, this is by no means an ex- 
travagant rate. Do you agree with 
me, Sir Robert? and will you kindly 
verify the calculation? The result 
is put at two hundred and forty-five 
thousand pounds in round figures. 
Is that correct, Sir Robert ?” 

The baronet looked at his son, 
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much perplexed. What could pos- 
sibly be the object of this strange 
visitor? At last he said, 

‘ Really, sir, I hope you will ex- 
cuse me for remarking to you that 
I am at a loss to comprehend—’ 

‘Why, it is easy enough to un- 
derstand, I guess,’ interrupted the 
American. ‘All I want you to say 
is whether you find the calculation 
correct.” 

‘Thecalculationis correct enough 
—in round figures,’ replied the 
baronet, much exercised in his 
mind, and greatly wondering what 
this strange preamble was intended 
to lead to. 

‘ That is all right, then, so far,’ 
said the imperturbable New Yorker; 
‘then please to count these bank 
post-bills and notes,’ handing a 
packet of bank-notesto the baronet. 
‘I think you will find the amount 
correct—two hundred and _ forty- 
five thousand pounds. That is my 
commission to you. And now please 
to kindly hand me an acknowledg- 
ment in return, stating that you 
have received of Mr. George Smith 
of New York this sum, sent to you 
as conscience money, or by way 
of restitution—no matter which or 
what— by one who has special 
reasons not to appear in the affair. 
My stay in London is most limited, 
my dear Sir Robert, and I have 
still several important engagements 
to attend to; so, without wishing 
to press you, Sir Robert—’ 

The baronet sat bolt upright in 
his chair, as one transfixed with 
amazement. His right hand, which 
held the precious parcel, was ner- 
vously shaking, and a convulsive 
twitching might have been observed 
about his mouth. His son’s ex- 
citement was hardly less marked 
than his own. 

‘Gracious heavens! Twohundred 
and forty-five thousand pounds !— 
more than enough to preserve this 
noble old fabric in all its pristine 
lustre! What means it, sir? What 


can it mean? For God’s sake, do 
not play with us! You may not 
know, sir, that it might be tanta- 
mount to murder now!’ 

‘ Heaven preserve me, Sir Ro- 
bert, from such base heartlessness ! 
What it means, Sir Robert, I can- 
not tell you. You are indeed more 
likely to know than I, who have 
simply discharged a commission 
intrusted to me.’ 

‘ Robert, my boy Robert!’ cried 
the baronet, embracing his son, 
with grateful tears running down 
his cheeks unchecked, and totally 
forgetful clearly of the presence of a 
stranger. ‘Oh, I see it all! It is 
George Armdale’s hand stretched 
forth even from his grave to save 
us from ruin.’ 

Here the door was suddenly 
opened without ceremony, and 
three men rushed into the room, 
followed by Mrs. Armdale and 
Annie. 

Mrs. Armadale retained still rich 
traces of beauty, although the 
stamp of long and acute suffering 
was unmistakably impressed upon 
her face, and her hair was profusely 
sprinkled with gray. 

Annie looked the sweet image of 
what her mother had been twenty 
years before. . 

At the sight of the two ladies the 
American was suddenly seized with 
a violent fit of trembling. He pre- 
cipitately rose from his chair and 
essayed to rush to the door. But 
Mrs. Armdale seized him, hurling 
him back with surprising strength. 

‘No!’ she cried ; ‘you escape not, 
murderer of my sainted husband !’ 

*O mamma, mamma dear! not 
you—no, not you! “ Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord.”’ 

‘Ah, Annie, you did not know 
your father, so I can forgive you,’ 
cried Mrs. Armdale. 

‘ There, Mr. Sharp,’ said one of 
the three new-comers, ‘there is 
your man. This is Harry Wilder, 
whilom of York, the murderer of 
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George Armdale, and the thief who 
stole the bank’s fifteen thousand 
pounds 

‘Gracious heavens!’ cried the 
baronet. ‘ George Armdale’s mur- 
derer! And he has come here to 
make restitution and atonement in 
so far as lay in his power,’ he 
added, in a tone of deep commi- 
seration. 

‘ Yes, to be tracked and trapped 
like a wild beast,’ added his son, 
with some bitterness, glancing re- 
proachfully at Mrs. Armdale. 

‘Restitution!’ cried the lady, 
almost fiercely. ‘ Restitution in- 
deed! Who and what can ever 
restore to me the light and life of 
my heart? No! The scaffold for 
my husband’s murderer—the scaf- 
fold! Do you hear, you blood- 
stained monster ? 

‘ Take off his spectacles and his 
false beard and moustaches, Mr. 
Sharp,’ said the man who had 
spoken before. ‘ Ay, Harry Wilder, 
it would have been much wiser in 
you not to try to ignore and cut 
your old acquaintances.’ 

The American had dropped down 
on a chair, utterly helpless. He 
gazed vacantly from one face in 
the room to another, dwelling long- 
est on Robert’s and Annie’s. 

Mr. Sharp, our old acquaintance, 
proceeded meanwhile, in a busi- 
ness-like manner, to relieve his pri- 
soner of his pocket-book, and to 
remove the blue spectacles and the 
false beard and moustaches. 

When this was done, a startling 
change took place almost simul- 
taneously in Mrs. Armdale, the 
baronet, and Mr. Sharp. 

Mrs. Armdale turned deadly 
pale. She gazed fixedly upon the 
prisoner with wide staring eyes. 
‘Merciful heavens! she cried, 
‘can the grave give up its dead? 
George! George! husband whom 
I have wept for twenty years !’ and 
she dropped senseless at the pri- 
soner’s feet. 
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Annie and Robert hastened to 
raise her, and place her in the baro- 
net’s arm-chair. 

‘George Armdale! cried Sir 
Robert, after a brief pause of in- 
tense scrutiny. ‘ Yes, it is indeed 
my old friend George. But how 
comes all this to pass? Iam lost 
in hopeless conjectures.’ 

* Not I,’ said Mr. Sharp. ‘I see 
through it all now. George Arm- 
dale, I arrest you for the wilful 
murder of Harry Wilder. I had an 
inkling of the truth at the time, but 
I dared not give heed then to my 
secret impression.’ And with the 
dexterity of an expert in such mat- 
ters, he clapped a pair of hand- 
cuffs on George's wrists. You see, 
Mr. Sharp was a clever detective, 
and a great hand at piecing a chain 
of evidence together in his own 
mind, though the chief links in it 
were often simply the forging of his 
own lively imagination. 

The words and the act of the 
officer had an almost stupefying 
effect upon Mrs. Armdale—who was 
just recovering from her fainting- 
fit—her daughter, and the two Ster- 
lings. 

* Back from the prisoner !’ shouted 
Mr. Sharp authoritatively. ‘Let 
no one come near him. Follow 
me, George Armdale; and you, 
sir, also,’ turning to the man who 
had come to denounce and identify 
Harry Wilder, ‘you must come 
along with us to give evidence in 
the case.’ 

George Armdale rose mechani- 
cally, and with an inexpressibly soft, 
sad, despairing glance on all he 
loved, and murmuring to himself, 
‘ This also is part of my expiation ; 
it is bitter, bitter; but it is only 
just,’ prepared to be led away by 
the officers, when the door opened 
once more, giving ingress to Sir 
Jonathan Wyland Belmore. George 
Armdale was standing immovable, 
his fettered hands clasped in mute 
agony, and his eyes fixed on va- 
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cancy. He was standing right under 
the skylight. The sun had been 
hidden all the morning behind 
clouds. Just at this very moment 
he burst forth in all his splendour, 
his dazzling beams strangely illu- 
mining George Armdale’s face and 
figure. 

By a mysterious attraction, Sir 
Jonathan’s eyes were irresistibly 
drawn to this apparition—for so it 
appeared to him. He had been 
drinking all night, and his nerves 
were sadly shaken. 

For one brief instant he stood 
transfixed with horror. His jaw 
dropped, every particle of colour 
left his face’ ‘Mercy! mercy! 
he shrieked aloud. ‘ Harry Wilder, 
whom I murdered twenty years ago, 
sent back from the grave, to warn 
me that my time has come, and 
that my eternal punishment is pre- 
paring! Yes, I murdered you— 
ay, with your own dagger I did it. 
Better you than I, Master Harry! 
Ha, ha! I know that that thrust 
went straight home. So you have 
come for me, to drag me with you 
to keep you company in the cold 
grave? Have mercy upon me! I 
can restore the money a thousand- 
fold. I am rich, rich, rich! Ha, 
ha! And your pocket-book, and 
your watch and breast-pin and all 
—all safe, all safe—hidden in an 
iron chest buried in the cellar of 
my mansion in Berkeley Square. 
All safe, Harry! You will find it 
all right. Only have mercy on me! 
I am not fit to die! Spare me! 
Oh, spare me ! 

And the unhappy wretch threw 
himself down at George Armdale’s 
feet, in an agony of terrible remorse 
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and fear. Mr. Sharp, without more 
ado or reflection, gently, nay, al- 
most tenderly, unclasped the hand- 
cuffs from George’s wrists, and 
transferred them nimbly to Sir 
Jonathan Wyland Belmore’s. 

‘I sincerely beg your pardon, 
Mr. Armdale. I was misled by 
appearances.’ 

‘Armdale?’ muttered Jonathan 
Wyland, with a half-idiotic stare— 
‘Armdale?—not Harry Wilder?’ 
Glancing about him, his eyes lighted 
upon the man who had come to 
denounce Harry Wilder, and who 
was essaying to slip off unperceived. 
‘You here too, Samuel Corbet? 
Come to testify against me, I sup- 
pose. Ha, ha! 

‘Samuel Corbet !’ said the other 
officer ; ‘the very man I have been 
after for years. Samuel Corbet, I 
arrest you for forgery.’ And he 
clapped a pair of darbies on his 
prisoner's wrists with the same dex- 
terity as his colleague. 

‘O George, George!’ sobbed 
Mrs. Armdale on her husband's 
shoulder. 

‘Father, dearest father! cried 
Annie, weeping tears of joy in her 
father’s arms. 

‘ Dear old George ! friend of my 
youth! exclaimed the baronet, with 
deep emotion. 

‘My Annie’s father, and mine 
too !’ cried Robert Sterling, seizing 
George Armdale’s hand, and press- 
ing his lips reverently to it. 

‘From the depth of my heart I 
thank Thee, All-merciful Father in 
heaven !’ murmured George Arm- 
dale fervently—then fainted away 
from excess of emotion. 
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A PROSE IDYLL OF ITALY. 
By C, E, HALL. 
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I. 


A STREET in Florence on a sum- 
mer’s evening: Florence, the gay 
and the beautiful; the modern 
Athens; the city of liberty; the 
mother of genius; the queen of 
art, poesy, and love. Filled as it 
is with classic memories, who can 
thread its winding streets or walk 
by the banks of Arno’s time- 
honoured shores without thinking 
of what the city’s past has been ? 
At every step there is something 
to recall the giories of the old time, 
the histories of the great, the hero- 
ism of the dead. What a host of 
noble names rise up before you as 
you walk! Dante, Petrarca, Boc- 
caccio, Villani, Galileo, Angelo, 
Brunelleschi, Giotto, and Machia- 
velli are but a few. Who too will 
not remember the stories of the 
famous Medici, of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, of the Bianchi and the 
Neri; the histories of Giovanni 
Buondelmonte, of the Borgo Allegri 
and old Toscanelli; or the fates of 
lovely Eleanora, Bianca Capella, 
and stately Gualdrada ? 

The sun has set. 

It is the soft roseate stillness of 
an Italian afterglow—that interval 
betwixt light and darkness, when 
all Nature seems to pause a while 
ere lulling herself to sleep. In the 
west, behind Monte Oliveto, lingers 
the glory of the sunset. Below lies 
Florence in her valley of lilies, 
bathed in a golden mist, her domes 
and spires, her minarets and towers 
rising upward, while the classic 
Arno winds in between, and mean- 


ders onward to where the majestic 
Apennines, steeped in the varying 
colours of the sunset sky, encircle 
the noble city and tower boldly in 
the soft evening light. 

A little crowd has collected in 
the Via di Guicciardini, near to the 
house in which Machiavelli used 
to live; a Florentine crowd of old 
men and maidens, young men and 
children, full of life and gaiety, 
and beaming with bright Etruscan 
smiles. In their midst, half-way 
up a flight of steps, stands a young 
girl singing. She has a rich power- 
ful voice ; the strong fresh notes 
of a pure Italian soprano in its 
earliest youth. Her face is a beau- 
tiful one, and a glow of warm colour 
overspreads it as she exerts herself 
to please the populace who applaud 
around her. Her hood of lace and 
velvet, rather shabby and torn, has 
fallen back over her shoulders, re- 
vealing a golden feathery mass of 
rippling hair, which in its turn en- 
circles her lovely childlike face 
and blue-gray eyes. A youth stands 
near her, with a guitar strung round 
his shoulders, on which he strikes 
every now and then an accompany- 
ing chord. 

The crowd listen enchanted, and 
applaud each effort vociferously. 
She never seems to weary, but trills 
forth song after song with renewed 
energy and sweetness. But at 
length she ceases, and motioning 
to the youth by her side, with a 
graceful adieu to her audience, 
walks quickly down the street, fol- 
lowed by the hurrahings and cheers 
of the multitude. 
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‘Elvino,’ said the little songstress 
to her companion, as they walked 
onwards, ‘did you notice the tall 
signor with the spectacles watching 
me in the crowd? He must be 
some stranger. I have never seen 
him before. And how intently he 
was listening ! 

‘Yes, Fenella ; and I heard him 
ask old Marco Straghi who you 
were, and where you lived.’ 

‘Who can he be?’ she murmured, 
relapsing into thought. 

They had soon crossed the Ponte 
Vecchio, with its lines of shops, and 
having hurried up a narrow by- 
street, stopped short on the thres- 
hold of a small low-storied building, 
half house, half workshop, which 
stood alone not far from the river. 
It was almost dark as they entered, 
and the figure of an old woman, 
fast asleep in one corner of the 
room, was barely discernible. But 
from the inner chamber a feeble 
rushlight struggled to illumine the 
prevailing dusk, and Fenella, hav- 
ing removed her hood and kerchief, 
went in thither, followed by the 
young man. 

At a long deal table, covered 
with a variety of tools and other 
miscellaneous articles, sat a gray- 
headed old man, pursuing with 
wondrous patience and industry the 
following of his craft. His profes- 
sion was that of a mosaicist—a 
manufacturer of those little fancy 
trifles and pretty knick-knacks, the 
making of which costs such an in- 
finite amount of labour and skill. 
Before him lay, arranged in order, 
a quantity of infinitesimally small 
pieces of vari-coloured glass, and 
these he was laying with the great- 
est care upon a kind of plaster 
foundation. 

On the entrance of Fenella he 
looked up from his work, and with 
a smile of welcome said, in the rich 
pure Tuscan of his race, 

‘Ah, bambina mia, is it you at 
last? You are late this evening. 


Has she been singing in the streets 
again ?’ he added, turning to Elvino, 
who had just entered. 

This old man, by name Matteo 
Bianchi, and his wife Giannetta, 
who was quietly sleeping in the 
outer chamber, were the father and 
mother of Elvino. Fenella was only 
their adopted child, an orphan, 
whom they had reared from baby- 
hood. 

Before the young man could 
reply to his father’s question, a 
loud knock at the door without 
had aroused old Giannetta from 
her early slumbers, and she was 
now hastening to learn the cause 
of the disturbance. Fenella, peep- 
ing through the doorway which 
separated the two rooms, suddenly 
drew in her head, and, turning to 
Elvino, said in an amazed whisper, 

‘It is the strange signor who was 
listening to my song in the crowd 
to-night !’ 

‘O Nella, Nella, did I not tell 
you you would be getting into 
trouble with this singing business ?” 
exclaimed Matteo, in a serio-comic 
whisper. 

Fenella, easily frightened, began 
visibly to tremble, and her nervous- 
ness was considerably augmented 
when old Giannetta, popping her 
head into the room, said in a shrill 
cracked voice, 

‘A grand signor wishes to see 
our young signorina. ‘Nella mia, 
it must be you he wants.’ 

A general consternation ensued ; 
Fenella turning white as a sheet, 
and thinking that nothing short of 
imprisonment for some unknown 
crime in the deepest dungeon of 
the dread Bargello Tower awaited 
her. At length, stoutly protected 
on either side by Matteo and El- 
vino, she consented to meet her 
fate, whatever it might be; so, 
Giannetta leading the way, they all 
went into the adjoining room, where 
the mysterious visitor sat awaiting 
them. His business was soon ex- 
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plained, and Fenella’s fears be- 
came suddenly transformed into a 
seventh heaven of delight at a pro- 
spect of future destiny which the 
strange signor revealed to her. 

He told them that he was a great 
musician ; that his whole life was 
devoted to the study of the divine 
art ; that he had heard Fenella sing 
in the streets, and was confident, 
with training, she might very soon 
compete with all the great female 
singers of her country ; that in the 
interests of art he would be pre- 
pared to pay for her vocal tuition 
in the Milan Conservatorio ; and 
that, with such natural gifts as she 
possessed, it would be madness in 
one humbly born not to turn to 
advantage talents which might bring 
to her not only fortune and posi- 
tion, but homage and esteem, fame, 
honour, and renown.., 

The little group listened breath- 
lessly in wonder and amazement. 
Was it possible that such things 
could happen to Fenella; such 
fortune light on that humble house- 
hold ; such glory and honour fall 
to the share of a poor orphan, de- 
pendent upon others for her daily 
bread? And yet the gray-headed 
old Matteo could not but feel that 
all these might come to pass. He, 
too, knew well the richness and 
beauty of that fresh young voice ; 
for he was of Italy, and what 
Italian does not know how to 
appreciate true genius in song? 

To prove that his intentions 
were perfectly honourable, Signor 
Farino (such was the stranger’s 
name) offered to pay Matteo’s 
expenses to Milan and back, in 
order that he might see his adopted 
child safely provided for in the 
great musical academy. 

Fenella herself was so over- 
whelmed with the wonderful pro- 
spects which had been held forth 
to her, that she was incapable of 
speaking definitely on the subject 
any more that evening. It was 
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therefore decided that the musician 
should call on the following day 
to receive a final answer. 

Disturbed were the dreams ofthe 
little household on the night that 
followed. Visions of a sunny rose- 
steeped future flitted across Fe- 
nella’s both sleeping and waking 
thoughts. But young Elvino’s were 
of a sadder nature. He loved 
Fenella with a sincere affection. 
They had been brought up together 
from infancy, and it had always 
been the desire of the two old 
people to unite them in a holier, 
stronger bond as soon as they 
should both have attained ripe 
years for matrimony. The young 
girl fully returned all her foster- 
brother's love; saving the old 
people who had been so good to 
her, there was no one she loved 
better in the whole world. Well 
therefore might Elvino be sad at 
the prospect of losing her. 

The morrow came, and with it 
Signor Farino. The family con- 
clave had a long grave discussion, 
the result of which was an accept- 
ance of the musician’s generous 
offer, and an arrangement that Fe- 
nella and old Matteo should be 
ready to start for Milan in a week’s 
time. 

The days flew quickly away, and 
great preparations were made for 
the departure. 

On tle last evening the two 
young people went out together 
for a final walk. 

It was a beautiful, lustrous, 
moonlit night, with a blue Italian 
sky, star-studded, overhead, and 
the air laden with a sweet dreamy 
fragrance, as they strolled along 
through the Prato Gate towards 
the hills that lay beyond. Both 
were unusually silent; for their 
hearts were almost too fullto speak. 
At length Elvino said, 

‘Ah, ’Nella, ’Nella, I am so 
wretched at you leaving us. There 
is no telling when I may see you 
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again. 
how to become a great singer, a 
public favourite, a rich signora. 
Is it not possible that in your gay 
triumphs and successes you may 


You are going to learn 


forget us, "Nella mia? 
Florence, forget—’ 

‘ Elvino,’ she cried reproachfully, 
‘how can you say such things? 
Forget you, forget Florence! When 
I do I shall be in my grave! No, 
no; I am but going away for a 
little while ; to learn how to be of 
some use in the world, and to help 
the dear ones at home in their old 
age. Look at what they have done 
for me all these years. Is it not 
right, now that I am able, to do 
something for them ?” 

Elvino felt abashed at her re- 
proof, and for having one moment 
doubted her constancy. 

They relapsed again into silence, 
and returned homeward towards 
the Cascine woods and the /veciole- 
lightened plain in which Florence 
lies. 

After repassing through the 
gate, they paused beneath the 
limes of the Piazzone, to behold 
together for the last time the 
tender glory of the moonlight as it 
lay broad and white on the river 
and lit up the beauties of the 
distant landscape, where the gray 
ruined walls of aged Fiesole stood 
out clear against the midnight sky. 

And as they stood together 
there—alone in the city of their 
birth—each gave to the other a 
solemn promise to be faithful to 
the love which bound them unto 
the end of time. 


Forget 





II. 


AN immense audience had col- 
lected one June evening within 
the walls of the Scala Theatre 
at Milan. It was the début night 
of a new prima donna prior to the 
close of the spring season. A début 
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is a very ordinary occurrence indeed 
at Milan, most of the pupils at 
the Conservatorio making their 
first essays on the boards of La 
Scala; but there was something 
special about this particular one in 
question, which brought together 
a larger concourse of people than 
usual—a people who are at once, 
perhaps, the most musical, the most 
exacting, the most critical in the 
world. 

The name of the signora who 
was that night to make her first 
bow in public was Fenella Bianchi. 
After a year’s training in the 
great school of music, her preceptors 
had pronounced her fitted in every 
way to make a splendid success 
on the operatic stage. Wonderfully 
gifted with a natural genius for her 
art, and ready skill in turning it to 
the best advantage, she had rapidly 
acquired the scholarly instruction 
necessary to perfect her in the 
profession she had chosen; and 
she was now about to make her 
first trial in public, with everything 
in her favour, and encouraged by 
the confident assurances and well- 
wishes of all her instructors and 
colleagues in the great Conserva- 
torio. She had written home to 
Florence, telling the news of her 
coming début and the great things 
which were expected of her. How 
she wished they might be there to 
see her and rejoice in her success, 
if success should attend her! But 
she knew that this could not be. 
The journey to Milan was too far 
and too expensive for the old 
mosaicist and his wife to under- 
take. But Elvino had secretly, 
without letting Fenella know until 
afterwards, resolved to be present 
at the début. He laboured harder 
than ever to save the money for 
the journey, and when the event- 
ful evening had arrived he might 
have been seen among a sea of 
human heads in the great Jianter- 
reno of La Scala. 
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The opera selected for the occa- 
sion was the ever fresh and graceful 
LP Elisir d Amore, a great favourite 
with the Milanese, it having been 
originally composed for their city 
by its talented composer, Gaetano 
Donizetti, when he was in the 
height of his fame and zenith of his 
power. 

Every seat in the vast semi- 
circle appeared to be filled at the 
hour of performance, and, after the 
orchestra had played the overture, 
all eyes were directed to the stage 
for the first glimpse of Adina (the 
heroine of the opera) on the rising 
of the curtain. 

Poor Elvino, down in the great 
human tide below, unnoticed and 
unnoticing, felt his large heart al- 
most bursting with the intense ex- 
citement of the moment; with the 
anxiety he felt for the darling in- 
nocent girl who would shortly have 
to face alone all this immense con- 
course of spectators—this great 
world of life and light and glitter 
all so strange and new to her. In- 
deed it was mostly new and strange 
to him, for it was rarely he afforded 
himself the luxury of a visit to the 
Florentine La Pergola, or other 
theatres of his native city. He 
was amazed at the vastness of the 
place; but his thoughts were most- 
ly with the foster-sister whom he 
loved so dearly and the dread- 
ed ordeal she was about to go 
through. 

The curtain at length rose to the 
joyous opening chorus of the opera, 
and the eyes of every spectator 
sought out the new canfatrice. 

Yes; there sat Adina, book in 
hand, while her friend and confi- 
dente, Giannetta, stood peering over 
her shoulder. 

And is that fair young form, 
dressed in the guise of a rustic 
contadina, really the Fenella Bian- 
chi who a year ago used to sing 
snatches of Tuscan song to please 
the /opolani of her native city? 
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Yes, Elvino could not doubt it was 
she. 

Every one knows the charming 
rustic story of Z’Elisir a’ Amore— 
the elixir of love. How a village 
coquette scorns a faithful lover, 
who has recourse to a wonderful 
elixir, distilled by an_ itinerant 
quack ; with all the mirthful mis- 
takes and incidents consequent 
thereon, and the final triumph of 
the love-sick swain over the heart 
of his adored. 

The book Adina holds in her 
hand at the beginning of the opera 
is a legend of the ‘love elixir,’ 
whose potent magic is said to make 
all faithless sweethearts constant 
for ever. This she has to read 
aloud to the assembled villagers— . 
and here Fenella’s first trial oc- 
curred. There was a slight hesita- 
tion and appearance of nervousness 
at first, but it passed off in a mo- 
ment; and she recited the legend 
fearlessly and distinctly to the end. 
Then came the exquisite duet 
between Adina and her lover, 
Nemorino ; and here the fresh 
young voice rang out clear and 
strong with all the perfection of 
natural and artistic excellence. A 
roar of applause greeted her at the 
close, in which Elvino’s unrestrain- 
able shouts of delight were no 
more audible than the cries of a 
drowning man would be amid the 
fury of a pent-up tempest. And 
then there was the acting of all the 
little coquette’s flirtations and plea- 
santries with Sergeant Belcose, her 
military admirer; but this naturally 
did not please Elvino so much as 
the singing, though the rest of the 
audience applauded loudly. 

Devoted Elvino, full of love and 
admiration for the object of his 
affections, could not sufficiently 
disassociate in his own mind the 
reality and non-reality of what was 
going on before him, and was ac- 
tually beginning to grow jealous of 
the big gallant sergeant, who was 
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so ardently paying attention to 
Adina on the stage. 

And then another duet followed 
between the heroine and her lover, 
and soon afterwards the first act 
terminated. There were loud calls 
for the signora, and when she came 
on before the curtain showers of 
bouquets and wreaths fell at her 
feet. 

In the second act her success 
was even greater than in the first, 
her singing of ‘Io son ricco’ occa- 
sioning a vociferous encore. And 
then, in the brilliant duet between 
Adina and the quack which fol- 
lowed, nothing could be more be- 
witching than the way in which she 
sang the piquant refrain : 

‘ La recita é il mio vicino, 

Tu quest ‘occhi é l'elisir,’ 
At the end of the opera the whole 
assembly rose en masse,—a rare Oc- 
currence with a Milanese audience, 
—and gave the prima donna an 
ovation which made the old walls 
of La Scala ring again with their 
plaudits. Her début was a pro- 
nounced, a great, an unequivocal 
success. Henceforth, with the 
stamp of this Milan triumph upon 
her, she might have all musical 
Europe at her feet. 

The opera over, the crowd of 
spectators began to stream out into 
the street. There was a dadletto to 
follow, but not many stayed for 
that. Elvino, lost in wonder at all 
that he had seen, and filled with 
various emotions on the subject of 
Fenella’s triumph, allowed himself 
to be carried along in the general 
crush. It was only when he found 
himself out in the street—the Corso 
di Porta Nuova, whence the white- 
marble pinnacles of the grand 
Duomo, peering over the houses of 
the city, could be seen gleaming 
under the cloudless beauty of a 
moonlit sky—that he began to re- 
flect on what he should do next. 
Of course he must see Fenella. 
But how? Should he go round to 
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the stage-door and seek admittance 
there? She could not have yet left 
the theatre. He accordingly sought 
the private entrance, and found it 
easily, for a throng of people—a 
Milanese mob—had taken up their 
stand there, in order to get a 
glimpse of the new prima donna as 
she issued forth. 

On either side the doorway stood 
a sergente of the folizia to guard the 
entrance. Elvino asked for admis- 
sion, but was sternly refused. 
Whether it was his needy aspect— 
for, being a poor man, he was not 
over well dressed—or his peculiar 
dialect—for he spoke the popular 
tongue ofthe lower Tuscan orders, 
almost unintelligible to the Milan- 
ese sergenti—that told against him, 
he did not know ; but they merely 
laughed at his presumed acquaint- 
anceship with the great Arima don- 
na, and scornfully ordered him 
about his business. 

Elvino was not of a rebellious na- 
ture, and calmly submitted to these 
insults, resolving to wait until Fe- 
nella should leave the theatre, when 
he might make himself known to 
her without fear of molestation. 

Meanwhile a grand-looking vet- 
tura, emblazoned with crests, with 
liveried servants, and drawn by two 
horses gaily caparisoned, had stop- 
ped in front of the stage-doorway. 

Shortly afterwards there was a 
commotion at the entrance, the 
two sergenti drew on one side as if 
by magic, the carriage-door was 
opened by the footman; and a veil- 
ed female figure, wrapped in sables 
and furs and escorted by a gentle- 
man, issued from the theatre and 
hurriedly entered the waiting cha- 
riot. Loud cries of vvasrenttheair ; 
the people, frantic with excitement, 
surrounded the carriage to gain a 
glimpse of the fair young face with- 
in. 

Poor Elvino gazed on the scene 
with blank astonishment. He 
could not believe the veiled figure 
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was Fenella’s, until, for an instant, 
the coverings of her head were 
withdrawn, and the face he knew 
and loved so well bowed and smil- 
ed from the window on the exult- 
ant crowd below. In another 
moment she had sunk back on the 
cushions beside her companion, 
who remained invisible. The foot- 
man jumped on the box, the whip 
cracked, and the carriage rolled 
away into the darkness. 

Elvino stood staggered and 
aghast. He turned to his next 
neighbour, a tall burly blacksmith, 
and asked, in anxious eager tones, 

‘Whose carriage was that ?” 

‘Whose? Why, il Duca di Mon- 
tegno’s, of course.’ 

‘Il Duca di Montegno’s! And 
what is Fe— the signora to him?’ 
the young man asked, in an agonis- 
ed voice, a hideous dread seizing 
hold of him. 

‘What is she to him?’ repeated 
the blacksmith, with a laugh ; ‘what 
do you suppose? Is she not an 
actress, a stage beauty, a courtesan? 
What are ¢hey to such as he? 
Why—’ 

He stopped short in the midst 
of his scoffing speech, the cruel 
sting of which to his hearer’s heart 
he was quite unconscious of inflict- 
ing, for with a cry of horror the 
young Florentine had fallen like 
one dead upon the stones at the 
other’s feet. 





III. 


Four months have passed away, 
and we find ourselves once more 
at Florence. Itis mid-autumn, and 
the grape-harvest is over. The 
long cloudless summer has come 
to an end at last. The dying vines 
are all bronzed and reddening ; the 
ilex groves and the olive-trees are 
in their sere and yellow leaf. The 
cypresses, with their deep evergreen 
leaves and branches soughing in 
the breezes, forewarn the winds 
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and storms of winter. The woods 
are thickly strewn with cyclamen 
and wild anemones ; the hill-sides 
are all gold and crimson with the 
colours of the autumn foliage ; the 
sun sets early over the wide Val- 
darno ; everything gives token that 
the close of another year is fast ap- 
proaching. 

Meanwhile, in the old home of 
Matteo Bianchi, life glides on very 
peacefully. But there is no sun- 
shine in the workshop now; no 
bright young girlish face and joy- 
ous voice to enliven the little 
household and lighten the labours 
of the hard-working mosaicist. 

Elvino had returned home to 
Florence after that fatal night of 
the début at Milan, without having 
spoken to, or been seen by, Fe- 
nella. He had not told his 
parents of the horrible discovery 
he had made there. He knew too 
well that the story of the young 
girl’s shame and the life she was 
leading up in the northern city 
would be worse than a death-blow 
to the good old people. He simply 
told them that he had thought it 
better for them both not to meet 
again until Fenella should return 
to Florence. But Matteo and his 
wife could not help noticing the 
change that had come over Elvino 
since his return from Milan. He 
was nearly always silent, plodding 
continually at his work, and never 
caring for pleasures of any kind. 
But this did not help them to 
suspect the facts of the case, for 
they continued to receive regu- 
lar and loving letters from Fe- 
nella. She told them in these that 
she had been continuing her studies 
in the Conservatorio during the 
slack season at the opera, but was 
to reappear again during the au- 
tumn at a fixed salary. Howcould 
her foster-parents fail to rest satis- 
fied with these letters? She wrote 
too to Elvino—letters full of ap- 
parent earnestness, faithfulness, 
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and love; but he never answered 
them. 

One day Elvino had been on a 
mission for his father to the china 
manufactory of La Doccia, some 
six miles from Florence. As he 
was returning home, late in the 
afternoon, he had occasion to pass 
through the Piazza del Popolo, or 
Piazza del Gran’ Duca as it was 
called then, the central spot in 
Florence for business and interest. 
But at that time in an afternoon it 
was often almost deserted. Elvino 
was therefore rather surprised to 
see collected round the equestrian 
statue of Cosmo I. a crowd of men, 
women, and children, shouting and 
hurrahing, and then as suddenly 
ceasing. The young man walked 
carelessly along in the direction of 
the crowd to see what caused a 
commotion at that unusual hour. 

It was getting dusk in the square. 
The evening was closing in rapidly, 
and a gray twilight was falling over 
the vast machicolated /acade of the 
Palazzo Vecchio. 

Suddenly on the stillness that 
had followed the applause of the 
multitude a voice rose up into the 
air, filling the whole Piazza with its 
volume and richness, as it sang in 
a beautiful, strange, and pathetic 
minor key : 

‘E che lo nuovo peregrin d’amore 

Punge, se ode squilla di lontano 

Che paia 'l giorno pianger che si muore.’ 
The voice thrilled through Elvino 
where he stood on the verge of the 
crowd, There was no occasion 
for him to look at the singer’s face 
to tell him who it was; in the whole 
of Italy there were no two voices 
like the one he had just been lis- 
tening to; but he could not resist 
the temptation of looking up to the 
steps of the statue, whence the 
voice proceeded. 

Yes ; there, with the old velvet 
hood thrown loosely over her 
golden curls, and her fair face elo- 
quent with pathos as she sang, 
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stood Fenella—just as of old, 
though perhaps a shade taller and 
more womanly-looking. The mo- 
ment Elvino turned his face towards 
her—dusk though it was—she re- 
cognised him instantly. With a 
cry of delight she stopped short in 
the midst of her song, and, bound- 
ing lightly to the ground, rushed to 
meet him. 

The crowd turned round to look 
at the new-comer who thus robbed 
them of their loved cantatrice; but 
when they saw Elvino a smile of 
approval passed their lips, for they 
all knew him well, and the love he 
bore his foster-sister. They knew, 
too, that she had only arrived that 
day in Florence, and that this 
was probably the first meeting 
between them. With the fore- 
thought characteristic of their race, 
the whole body of men and women 
then dispersed, leaving the square 
almost tenantless, save for the two 
who now met for the first time 
after a lapse of nearly eighteen 
months. 

She had thrown her arms round 
his neck with all the exuberance 
and love of her bright young na- 
ture ; but there was no response to 
the embrace, no kiss to welcome 
the wanderer home again. 

‘ Elvino 

The word was uttered in tones 
of mingled love, disappointment, 
and surprise. She now stood be- 
fore him with a troubled look on 
her face, and the gleam of tears on 
her drooping eyelids. 

‘Elvino,’ she repeated, struggling 
to repress her emotion, ‘ what is 
the matter? Why don’t you speak 
to me or give me a word of wel- 
come? Is it only because you 
found me singing in the streets?” 
she asked, with a reviving hope. 
‘But I could not resist giving plea- 
sure to the people; they were 
always so good to me in the old 
days. I arrived in Florence early 
this morning, but found you out 
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when I reached home. I have 
been there all day, and came out 
this afternoon to meet you on your 
way back. The people in the 
streets all knew me again, and 
entreated me to sing for them. 
You are not angry with me for 
that, "Ino? 

‘No, ’Nella, not for that.’ 

‘What have I done, then ?’ she 
continued, all the trouble and sad- 
ness overshadowing her face again. 

‘How can you ask me?’ he re- 
plied sternly. ‘Is the Duke of 
Montegno tired of you, that you 
have returned so soon to Florence?’ 

‘The Duke of Montegno! What 
do you know of him?’ she asked 
hurriedly and excitedly. 

‘Not much, certainly ; butenough 
to know how vilely he lives; enough 
to know that through him you are 
lost to me for ever.’ 

‘Elvino, what have you heard 
—of him—of me? But there must 
be some mistake, you cannot un- 
derstand ; it is impossible that you 
could know the truth.’ 

She spoke to him in a strange 
surprised tone, as if what he had 
said was utterly incomprehensible 
to her. 

While talking they had walked 
along, almost unconsciously, in 
the direction of their home. They 
had not far to go; for the humble 
abode of the mosaicist stood only 
a short distance from the Piazza, 
and the two had reached its thres- 
hold while Fenella was speaking her 
last words. 

They entered together, and a 
home-like picture presented itself. 
A cheery wood-fire was burning on 
the hearth ; a lamp shone brightly 
on the centre table; on the walls 
was neatly ranged the delf-ware ; 
and the square red bricks of the 
floor had all been newly swept and 
garnished. An aspect of tidy com- 
fort pervaded the whole apartment. 

On one side of the fire sat old 
Matteo, smoking his pipe ; on the 
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other a strange gentleman ; while 
old Giannetta stood busily prepar- 
ing a big dish of eggs and macaroni 
for the evening meal. 

Elvino surveyed the little group 
with astonishment; then, recog- 
nising the new-comer, exclaimed, 
with an involuntary inflection of 
ill-will in his voice, 

‘Signor Farino !’ 

It was indeed Fenella’s bene- 
factor, though Elvino, in his heart 
of hearts, regarded the musician 
more in the light of a betrayer ; for 
had he not lured the innocent girl 
to her destruction ? 

* Yes, this is Signor Farino,’ said 
the young girl in a changed happy 
voice, looking at Elvino ; ‘but he 
is also the Duca di Montegno, 
whom for some unknown cause 
you speak of so bitterly ; and,’ she 
continued, running up to the stran- 
ger, and throwing her arms lovingly 
about his neck, ‘he is my own dear 
Sather P 

‘Your father !’ 

Elvino fell down on to a seat, 
and covered his face with his 
hands. He then started up, and 
went across to where Fenella was 
standing, entreating her to forgive 
him for having doubted her, and 
at the same time telling both her 
and his parents, who were alike 
ignorant, of what had passed at 
Milan, and the terrible suspicions 
which the circumstances could not 
help casting on Fenella. 

With a single look she forgave 
him, and, sitting down at his side, 
told him the wondrous story of her 
new-found relationship. 

It appeared that when the duke, 
under an assumed name, had first 
made overtures as to the disposal 
of Fenella’s future, he had reasons 
for supposing that she was his own 
daughter. It was only recently, 
however, that he had received con- 
firmatory evidence of this fact suf- 
ficient to warrant him in making 
his claim of relationship public. 
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Fenella’s mother had, before her 
marriage with the duke, been a 
great public singer, hence her 
daughter's wonderful proficiency. 
After a year of wedded life—finding 
that she loved her art better than 
her husband, his title, or his wealth 
—she had deserted him, taking with 
her their infant child, a mere babe. 
Coming to Florence, she had by 
accident encountered Matteo and 
Giannetta, and they being poor 
had consented to rear and care for 
her child on being paid for its 
keep. She accordingly intrusted 
it to them, and then obtained a 
lucrative engagement at one of the 
opera-houses. 

But soon afterwards a severe 
illness overtook her, and she died 
in Florence, without a friend or a 
relative near her in her last mo- 
ments. No one claimed the little 
orphan on its mother’s death ; for 
she had kept secret her identity, 
and its foster-parents, having learnt 
to love it as their own, had con- 
tinued to rear it ever since. 
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Elvino’s surprise was unbounded. 
The old people had had the story 
of Fenella’s noble birth—of which 
they had hitherto been ignorant— 
revealed to them earlier in the day. 

The duke was smiling on the 
little group with a beaming happy 
face. This lowly cottage-picture 
was fairer to him than any that had 
ever graced the halls and sa/ons ot 
his ducal palaces. 

He rose and went forward to 
Elvino. 

‘You are a noble brave-hearted 
young man,’ he said kindly. ‘I 
know that ’Nella is your plighted 
wife, and, however humble your 
birth, if she wills it, none other 
shall be my son-in-law.’ 

A look of joy passed across 
Elvino’s face. He had deemed 
her now, as a duke’s daughter, 
irretrievably lost to him. 

He cast a long, loving, though 
almost despairing glance across to 
where Fenella stood watching him. 

In another moment she was in 
his arms. 





WHITE VIOLETS. 





Fiowers of loveliness, fragrant and fair, 

Bright in your beauty unburdened by care ; 

Emblems of innocence, heralds of spring, 

Sunshine and joy to our gardens you bring ; 

Calm to the tempests life’s pages review, 

Rest to the moments that look upon you. 

Starbeams of beauty to prize more and more, 
Pathways of gladness we’ve strayed in before, 
Prayer-times of peace for our spirit’s unrest, 

Winged flights of fancy to worlds more blest. 
Beautiful violets, bright as the smile 

Of the sun on the snow-sheet you dreamed in a while, 
Hidden midst leaflets that gracefully spread 

The shelter that shows us that winter has fled ; 

O bright little snow-gems, e’en small though you seem, 
I wander through word-space to find out a beam, 

To faithfully offer the thanks that are due 

To the friend who has gracefully offered me you. 


DELIA M. GILL. 








HARLE?’S INHERITANCE. 


By MARIAN NORTHCOTT. 
——_>_— 


CHAPTER I. 
SELF-EXILED. 


On the Swampford branch of the 
Great Western Railway, and but a 
quarter of a mile distant from the 
engine’s track, are the blackened 
walls and crumbling masonry that 
alone mark the spot where the 
home ofthe Pomphretts once stood. 
It was a ruin long before the railway 
company obtained permission for 
their line to run through what was 
originally the home-meadows, and 
no attempt has ever been made to 
restore its original architectural 
grandeur. For three-fourths of a 
century it has been given over to 
a select colony of owls and bats, 
who, having at length become ac- 
customed to the screech of the loco- 
motive, now find peaceful security 
amid the thick ivy, trailing plants, 
and stonecrop by which the totter- 
ing walls are clasped ; whilst lizards 
lurk undisturbed among the rotting 
remains of roof-tree scattered upon 
the moss-grown earth within. Situ- 
ated in the midst of a purely agri- 
cultural district, and owned by an 
offshoot of the Pomphretts, who 
does not even bear that once-hon- 
oured name, and whose tastes lie 
in the direction of prize shorthorns 
rather than antiquarian associa- 
tions, the Grange is now simply a 
show-place for tourists and the 
rubbish-ground of the adjacent 
village. 

In the age when railways, tele- 
graphy, submarine cables, high 
farming, school boards, trades- 
unions, and cooperative societies 
were undreamt of, Pomphrett 
Grange ranked among the first of 


country mansions. Beneath its 
gabled roof and arched porticoes, 
carved with many a quaint figure, 
rank and wealth had crowded ; 
whilst its rooms, decked with all 
the beauties of art and novelty the 
age could supply, had resounded 
with the sparkling witticisms ot 
cavaliers and beaux, dandies and 
savans. From its windows had 
peered handsome faces, long since 
cold and set with the iron pressure 
of death; and on its broad terraces, 
in its secluded walks, verdure- 
carpeted lawns, and gardens rich 
with perfume and gay with the 
choicest flowers, assignations had 
been made, duels fought, and poli- 
tical schemes resolved. Every stone 
of the place had its sermon, and 
could its purport have been read, 
might have constituted a history 
both varied and_ remarkable. 
Though Pomphrett Grange had 
never undergone the horrors of a 
siege, many changes of fortune had 
been experienced by the long line 
of baronets that had succeeded the 
founder of the house, who did good 
service during the eighth Henry’s 
reign. Great, however, as had been 
its fluctuations during the subse- 
quent civil war, few could have 
imagined the ruin that so suddenly 
and strangely came upon the fam- 
ous pile at the close of the last 
century. With nothing but the bare 
walls remaining, with its garden and 
trim walks long since obliterated 
by the ravages of time and neglect, 
with noisy railway trains dashing 
along in full view of what was once 
the mansion, with its past history 
almost forgotten save by attentive 
perusers of the county records,—it 
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offers a sad commentary upon the 
many hopes and expectations that 
had been breathed within its 
shelter. 

In 1780 Sir Roger Pomphrett, 
one of the best loved and most 
honoured of his race, was master 
of the Grange. He had two children 
—the issue of two marriages—boys, 
who had only their name in com- 
mon, for nothing could be more 
dissimilar than their respective 
thoughts and inclinations. In mak- 
ing choice of his second spouse 
Sir Roger went to the metropolis, 
and met with a City dame whose 
sole desire was power and influence. 
When their child (who had been 
christened Harley) was ten years 
of age, she compared his sturdiness 
of build and obstinacy of demean- 
our with that of Ralph, the heir 
(then eighteen), who had always 
been delicate in health, but had 
imbibed his father’s simple country 
tastes and habits. As years pro- 
gressed her child grew stronger and 
stronger, as the elder brother seem- 
ed to become weaker. In her 
heart the ambitious and crafty wo- 
man determined that er son should 
succeed his father, and was careful 
to point out to Harley the future 
that loomed before him. Naturally 
a schemer, the youth began already 
to regard himself as the heir, and 
as his years increased embarked in 
extravagances which not even his 
mother could excuse. Ralph was 
devoted to his books, visited the 
peasantry in company with his 
father, and sought no society but 
that which year by year assembled 
at the Grange. Harley, on the 
other hand, found his amusements 
either in the metropolis itself, or 
among those who came therefrom 
tainted with the freshest vice and 
folly. 

The death of his mother pro- 
duced the first blow to Harley’s 
hopes. He knew Sir Roger would 
not tolerate the course of life to 
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which he had now become accus- 
tomed; and at length, overbur- 
dened with debts and difficulties, 
he resolved to ask his father’s per- 
mission to seek a way to fortune in 
another land. Good Sir Roger was 
heartily glad to be freed of his reck- 
less son; and placing in his hands 
a considerable sum of money, 
told him he possessed now all 
he could hope to receive from 
him, and that henceforth he must 
be dependent on his own ex- 
ertions. 

Deep feelings of hate burned 
within Harley’s bosom as he felt 
that henceforth all his eyes gazed 
upon was to be inherited by Ralph. 
‘To think,’ he silently murmured, 
‘that two such puny lives should 
stand ’twixt me and these broad 
acres. My father cannot live much 
longer, and Ralph’s hold of exist- 
ence is as fragile as this sapling.’ 
He snapped the twig that, in his 
rage, had been torn from the hedge- 
side; and then striding on to one 
of the terraces, lookec across a 
wide expanse of country, rich with 
the golden hues of the ripening 
grain. Leaning listlessly over the 
stone balustrade, he almost wished 
that a blight might fall upon the 
country around him. As he gazed 
upon the fertile lands before him 
he saw, a few yards distant, his 
brother sitting, book in hand, within 
the shelter of an alcove. A vin- 
dictive light shone in Harley’s black 
eyes, his brows contracted, and 
unconsciously his hands clenched. 
Then turning on his heel, he strode 
away. If Harley had known what 
was passing through the brain of 
his brother, he would very probably 
have given more practical proof of 
his malignity ; for Harley’s rage at 
times was so ungovernable as to 
master all his accustomed caution. 
His anticipations of Ralph’s early 
demise had been so carefully fos- 
tered, that he failed to see other 
circumstances than his brother’s 
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death might still keep him out of 
the coveted heritage. 

Though Ralph had attained his 
twenty-eighth year, the idea of his 
being married had never entered 
into Harley’s calculations. How- 
ever, it so happened that marriage 
was exactly the subject of Ralph’s 
ruminations whilst his kinsman was 
so vindictively gazing upon his con- 
tentment. The difference in years, 
no less than in habits, had caused 
but little confidence to exist be- 
tween the brothers. As it hap- 
pened, Ralph and his father—little 
thinking that Harley contemplated 
leaving them without a word of 
farewell—had resolved to commu- 
nicate to him that evening the in- 
telligence ofthe heir’s contemplated 
marriage; but Harley did not return 
to the house, and when he left the 
terrace walked through the shrub- 
bery, and thence into the broad 
path leading to the lodge-gate. He 
cast no look behind, but strode on- 
wards, with his head bent towards 
the ground, until he was free of the 
lodge ; then turning suddenly to- 
wards the house in which his first 
breath had been drawn, a curse 
upon all that dwelt within burst 
from his lips. How long he might 
have to wait ere, as master, he 
gazed upon the majestic habitation 
of his ancestors, the picturesque 
pleasure-grounds and rich pastures, 
it was in no man’s power to say ; 
but he felt that some day he must 
—he would—call the Grange his 
own. Then springing over a hedge, 
he plunged into a copse that effec- 
tually hid from view his paternal 
home, and pursued his way through 
the thick brushwood, until he 
emerged into some fields that skirt- 
ed a village. Unmindful of the 
advance of nightfall, he still pushed 
forward, anxious to reach the sea- 
coast ere morning broke. The chill 
winds of midnight passed over him 
unfelt, for in his bosom there burned 
a fire which naught but revenge 
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could quench. He well knew in 
what direction he was going; and 
when the hours sped on, and the 
salt ocean-breezes began to fan his 
cheek, a smile of satisfaction played 
upon his features. He saw open- 
ing before him a life of enterprise 
and excitement. ‘ Among reckless 
spirits congenial with myself,’ he 
murmured, ‘willI pass the timeuntil 
I return lord of Pomphrett Grange.’ 

On quitting England, Harley 
took up his abode in France until 
the money he had with him was 
exhausted ; then he turned soldier, 
then smuggler, then adventurer. 
Harley was not troubled with scru- 
ples of honour, caste, or honesty ; 
and when his presence became too 
familiar in any particular place, he 
sought another spot. He regarded 
his sojourn from England as but of 
a temporary character, and month 
by month expected to be sum- 
moned back. There had been 
some check to his hopes when he 
learnt from one of his former friends 
in London (to whom, by the way, 
a heavy debt was owing, and who 
he knew would be ready enough to 
transmit him any news of a pros- 
perous nature) that his brother had 
married ; and still greater had been 
his disappointment when he heard 
of the advent of a son, whose mo- 
ther survived the birth but a few 
hours. Some years after came news 
of the death of both his father and 
brother. The old man had had an 
apoplectic fit, from which he never 
recovered ; whilst Ralph had caught 
cold in the hunting-field, and con- 
tracted some pulmonary disease 
that terminated fatally. 

Harley at once determined to 
bring his exile to a close. ‘ Now,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘I begin to see my 
way to fortune. I have been kept 
out of the property long enough, 
and if I know my own interests I 
shall quickly pay my respects to 
my nephew. Having no wish to 
be at the Grange when the first 
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pangs of sorrow were upon the re- 
sidents, he deferred his departure 
for a couple of months, and then 
embarked for England. Landing 
at a point near to where he had 
taken his passage years before, 
and having slept at a village inn, 
he rose the next morning at sun- 
rise, and pursued his way to the 
Grange on foot. Unused to senti- 
mental musings, he was disturb- 
ed by none of those thoughts 
which ordinarily cross the mind of 
a long-absent traveller on once 
more coming within sight of the 
residence of his youth. He tra- 
versed the well-trodden paths in 
the fields, and by familiar home- 
steads, as unconcernedly as though 
but a day had elapsed since his 
eyes had last gazed upon them. He 
first began to manifest interestin the 
neighbourhood when he emerged 
from the copse. Standing in the 
roadway, and shading his eyes with 
his hand, he looked towards the 
spot in which he knew the gable- 
pointed roof of the Grange would 
present itself. ‘ Ah, there it is,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ yet scarcely so plainly 
to be seen from here as it used to 
be; those elms in the park have 
grown and helped to shut it from 
view.’ As he gazed at the distant 
windows, aglow with the rays of 
the morning sun, his feelings be- 
came more buoyant and hopeful 
than for many years. 

Time had wrought but few 
changes in Harley Pomphrett’s 
appearance ; a life of travel and 
adventure in the south of France 
had bronzed his features, and he 
now had a thick black beard and 
heavy drooping moustache; but 
the expression of determination 


and strong will that characterised. 


the lower portion of his face, and 
the bright piercing glance of eyes 
that ever seemed restless and scru- 
tinising, were as noticeable as ever. 
His garments were of a thick serge, 
made in the style usually chosen 
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by those engaged in seafaring pur- 
suits, and his open jacket displayed 
a broad brawny chest and shoul- 
ders, whilst a bright coloured scarf 
wound loosely round his neck had 
long ends that fluttered in the 
breeze. His head was sheltered 
by a straw hat; but in contradic- 
tion to his general sailor-like ap- 
pearance he carried in his hand a 
thick cane, with which at times he 
whisked the herbage growing on 
either side the path leading through 
the copse. 

Debating in his mind whether 
he should at once enter the Grange 
and make himself known to his 
nephew, or for a time remain in- 
cognito in the neighbourhood, he 
had reached the park-gates ere he 
had arrived at a decision. He 
left to chance the course he would 
adopt, and hurrying past the 
porter’s lodge, entered the broad 
avenue which terminated within a 
quarter of a mile of the house. 
He saw that the porter and his 
wife regarded him with curiosity ; 
but it was evident they failed to 
recognise him, and as they did not 
utter any protest to his entrance 
he proceeded on his way. Scarcely 
had he got beyond sight of the 
park-gates when his quick ear 
caught the sound of clattering 
hoofs, and through a clump of 
bushes on his left he saw, some 
two hundred yards distant, a horse 
madly galloping towards the river 
which formed the boundary to one 
side of the grounds. The horse bore 
upon its back a youth, who, having 
lost all control over the animal, 
was carried onward so helplessly 
that with each stride it seemed as 
if he would be thrown. Even at 
that distance Harley’s practised 
eye could perceive that the rider 
had lost, not only all control over 
his steed, but his presence of mind ; 
one foot alone was free from the 
stirrup, and should he be thrown, 
he would undoubtedly be dragged 
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along the earth until the frightened 
animal’s progress could be ar- 
rested. ‘To assist in the rescue of 
a human being was not much in 
Harley’s way, but quick as the light- 
ning flashing across the heavens 
came the thought that perchance 
the helpless rider was one of the 
guests at the Grange, and that if 
he could save him from his danger 
*twould serve as a favourable means 
of reintroducing himself to the 
home in which he had become a 
stranger. The avenue was within 
a few feet of that part of the water 
towards which the animal was ap- 
proaching ; and springing through 
the bushes with all his old agility, 
Harley stood immediately in its 
path. The youthful rider perceived 
that help was at hand, and tightly 
seizing the horse’s mane, shouted 
louder and louder. The distance 
between them rapidly narrowed ; 
but Harley stood firm as a rock; 
he nerved himself for the approach 
of the horse; then, when it came 
within a few paces of him, he 
bounded forward and seized the 
loose bridle. By this sudden move- 
ment he brought the animal back 
on its haunches, with distended 
nostril and every muscle quivering. 
A dozen paces more would have 
plunged both horse and rider into 
the river. This providential rescue 
and the danger he had passed did 
its work ; heaving a deep sigh, the 
youth relaxed his hold of the mane, 
and fell heavily from the saddle to 
the ground, with his right foot still 
caught by the stirrup. 

It required all Harley’s strength 
to restrain the horse; so he could 
do naught to free or to restore the 
prostrate fainting form that now lay 
athis feet. He raised his voice for 
help, and presently his shouts were 
answered. Then came hastily run- 
ning some of the attendants at the 
Grange. The youth’s entangled 
foot was speedily released, and 
twe of the stronger servants, lift- 
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ing him gently in their arms, bore 
him towards the house. 

‘Poor lad, poor lad !’ exclaimed 
a bystander ; ‘I knew how ’twould 
end. So fond of that wild half- 
broken colt. As I told him t’other 
day, I wouldn’t a trusted mysen 
on his back for twenty poun’.’ 

‘Who is the youth? inquired 
Harley, when two other of the 
attendants had taken charge of 
the horse. ‘Does he live at the 
Grange ?” 

‘Yes; he’s Sir Hugh, the young 
master.’ 

‘ What, the son of Sir Ralph?’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ responded one of the 
grooms ; ‘and the last of his race.’ 

‘ Curses upon my rashness ! Har- 
ley inwardly ejaculated ; ‘I have 
saved the only being who stood 
"twixt me and the estate.’ 





CHAPTER II. 
THE GOAL REACHED. 


THE first inquiry made by the 
youthful Sir Hugh Pomphrett when 
recovering consciousness was re- 
specting the strange man whohad so 
providentially interposed between 
him and the certain death which 
would have ensued had the startled 
horse plunged into the river; and 
great was his regret when he heard 
that no one had taken heed of his 
rescuer. The plea of the servants 
was the very natural one, that 
anxiety for the fate of their master 
had absorbed all other feelings ; 
but Sir Hugh’s curiosity relative 
to the mysterious individual was 
speedily set at rest when Harley’s 
stalwart form was perceived imme- 
diately beneath the window of the 
room in which the invalid lay. 
Harley had anticipated his ne- 
phew’s wishes, and had taken care 
to remain upon the spot. He knew 
well enough that though no one 
now cared to thank him, or even 
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to inquire his name, he would, 
when the excitement of the acci- 
dent had subsided, become an 
object of interest and respectful 
admiration. The event of that 
day had decided his course; he 
resolved to at once proclaim him- 
self, and thought it would be 
strange indeed did he not shortly 
become the guardian and constant 
companion of the relative he had 
sO unwittingly preserved from a 
terrible death. It was, therefore, 
without surprise that he shortly 
received a summons from one of 
the domestics to enter the house, 
but above all not to excite the 
delicate youth, whose nerves had 
recently received such a shock. 
Silently Harley obeyed, and soon 
found himself standing by the bed- 
side of his brother’s only child. 
Very feeble, weak, and help- 
less appeared the youth, who now 
offered the sole bar to the posses- 
sion of the estate Harley had from 
his boyhood coveted ; and it was 
with exultation he took note of 
the laboured breathing, the attenu- 
ated frame, and thorough exhaustion 
manifested by the prostrate boy. 
The doctors said that fortunately, 
no limbs being broken, Sir Hugh 
would shortly be able to leave his 
bed, after which a few days of quiet 
would materially benefit his gene- 
ral health. Harley entered the 
room whilst the physicians were 
examining their patient, and out 
of the group of anxious lookers-on 
he alone knew what value to place 
upon the medical anticipations of 
future health and longevity. ‘He 
is not strong, nor ever will be,’ 
mused Harley; ‘but after all he 
may, like his father, have enough 
life in him to keep me out of Pom- 
phrett.’ Satisfied with the assur- 
ance that their young master’s 
most serious injury was the shock 
tothenervous systemandasprained 
ankle, the servants quitted the 
apartment in obedience to instruc- 
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tions from Mr. George Wardour, a 
stoutly-framed man of some thirty 
years, who acted as tutor, adviser, 
and almost guardian of the young 
baronet. From his early youth 
Sir Hugh had been intrusted to 
the care of George Wardour, whose 
estimable qualities of head and 
heart had made Harley’s brother 
confide to him what he would 
have trusted to none else. It was 
among Sir Ralph’s last spoken de- 
sires that the tutor should continue 
to watch over his son when the 
latter became an orphan. Wardour 
loved the boy as fondly as though 
he were his own, and most amply 
had he fulfilled the task required 
of him. 

When the servants had left the 
room Harley was about to follow ; 
but Hugh recognised his preserver, 
and motioned Wardour to bid him 
remain. Harley had already per- 
ceived that the young baronet was 
entirely guided by his companion, 
and he felt almost disinclined to 
comply with the latter's request 
that he would not retire ; but think- 
ing that after all it was useless to 
quarrel with the tutor at present, 
he seated himself without a word, 
and waited until he should be ad- 
dressed. Turning to Harley, War- 
dour said, 

‘You, I believe, are the person 
who saved Sir Hugh's life. I thank 
you for him, and for myself. Now 
tell me, how can we recompense 
you for the danger you incurred ? 
Do not think me officious or im- 
pertinent, but if money is service- 
able, name your amount, and it is 
at your disposal.’ 

*Oh, I don’t want money,’ re- 
plied Harley ; ‘but one favour you 
can perform. Be good enough to 
summon some half-dozen of the old 
servants—some of those who were 
resident here in the days of Sir 
Roger, the present baronet’s grand- 
father.’ 

The tutor looked incredulously 
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at the stranger as if doubting his 
sanity, and then turned towards 
the bed as though to avert from 
his loved pupil the fresh danger 
which instinctively came with the 
thought that had flashed across his 
mind. 

‘ Oh, you need not hesitate to do 
as I tell you,’ exclaimed Harley, 
growing impatient ; ‘ I want to have 
the old servants here that they may 
identify me. I am Harley Pom- 
phrett, uncle to the youth I to-day 
rescued.’ 

‘Harley Pomphrett! can it be 
possible ?” 

Then, without further hesitation, 
Sir Hugh’s friend and protector 
summoned the servants. As Har- 
ley had anticipated, there were 
many who on closer inspection re- 
cognised in the weather-beaten and 
shabbily-dressed stranger the deter- 
mined and morose young man who 
had so suddenly quitted the Grange 
fifteen years previously. 

Sir Hugh had hitherto been a 
mute observer of what had taken 
place, but now that his uncle’s 
identity was verified he bade him 
approach his bedside. Harley took 
within his strong grasp the white 
puny hand which lay upon the 
outside of the bed, and as he gazed 
upon his nephew he saw a strange 
look in his eyes, and his thin form 
seemed to shrink deeper into the 
bed, as though he would retreat 
from his new-found relative. Har- 
ley perceived Sir Hugh’s move- 
ment, and ascribing it to the right 
cause—distrust—a grim smile lit 
up his features, and he inwardly 
murmured, ‘ He begins to hate me 
already; well, perhaps after all 
*twere better he did not blunt my 
purpose by show of love.’ 

During the remainder of the day, 
and for some weeks after, Harley’s 
return, and not the young baronet’s 
accident, became the topic of the 
whole county. It was not a work 
of difficulty for the adventurer to 
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construct a plausible tale account- 
ing for his long absence, and he 
took every opportunity to ingratiate 
himself into the good favour of his 
nephew’s servants. 

The pursuit of commerce in 
foreign lands had proved such an 
overwhelming attraction to him, he 
said, that it was not until with ‘the 
advance of years a desire to once 
more see his old home grew upon 
him that he had ever ventured to 
anticipate again taking up his abode 
in England ; but having acquired 
sufficient means, and with no other 
kindred than Sir Hugh, he had re- 
solved for the present to avail him- 
self of the hospitality of the Grange. 

‘’Twere better,’ he observed to 
the tenantry, ‘that Sir Hugh should 
have a relative to watch over his 
interests. It was not to be ex- 
pected that one who, like George 
Wardour, could claim no affinity 
to the baronet would be as solici- 
tous for his welfare as those of his 
own blood.’ 

Although the tenantry owed 
Wardour no grudge, but held him 
in great estimation, they were 
impressed by the arguments and 
specious addresses of Harley, who 
found himself rising rapidly to the 
highest place in their favour. 

The shock to Sir Hugh’s nervous 
system fendered it necessary that 
for some two months he should 
keep his room. His constant at- 
tendants were his guardian War- 
dour and his uncle Harley; the 
latter of whom had quite overcome 
the prejudices against him that had 
arisen in the mind of his nephew 
when his rescuer first stood by his 
bedside. Not equally successful 
was Harley in disarming the sus- 
picions of George Wardour, who 
evinced a distaste for the adven- 
turer which, though unspoken, 
was none the less apparent. There 
was a natural enmity between the 
two men that each felt nothing 
would ever subdue. Harley once, 
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when alone with Sir Hugh, took 
the opportunity of mentioning that 
Wardour did not seem very con- 
ciliatory in disposition, and he 
supposed the tutor was jealous 
that his pupil’s affections were now 
divided ; but the youthful baronet 
assured his uncle that he utterly 
mistook Wardour’s character; in 
short, that uncle Harley attributed 
to dislike what was merely re- 
serve. 

The adventurer, however, had 
set himself a task, and was not 
to be perverted from his purpose ; 
he had determined to break the 
ties that had for many years bound 
Hugh to his tutor, and was indus- 
triously sowing the seed that he 
anticipated would result in a boun- 
tiful harvest. He daily took occa- 
sion in some form or other to im- 
press upon his nephew the danger 
in which he stood, by allowing 
George Wardour to exercise so 
much influence over him: Sir Hugh 
was now almost old enough to de- 
cide for himself, and it was not 
politic that he should be always 
bound by his tutor’s opinion ; be- 
sides, the tenants were beginning 
to complain that all the arrange- 
ments of the estates were left to 
Wardour, and that Sir Hugh ap- 
peared to take no interest what- 
ever in them. ° 

By adroit inferences of this na- 
ture Harley soon found that his 
nephew became an attentive lis- 
tener, and that his advice was now 
often sought upon matters which 
in former times would have been 
left solely for the decision of the 
tutor. 

At first Hugh was deaf to all 
insinuations against his faithful pro- 
tector ; but Harley’s persistent and 
specious conversations at length 
had their effect, and suddenly it 
dawned upon George Wardour that 
a barrier had arisen between him- 
self and his charge. He knew the 
reason, but found it hopeless to 
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fight against it; Harley became 
his nephew’s constant companion, 
and when Wardour spoke of mat- 
ters relating to the estate, he was 
reminded that Sir Hugh no longer 
wished to be in leading-strings, and 
that it would be moreagreeable if he 
confined himself to the duties for 
which he had been engaged. Save 
during the hours appointed for 
study, the tutor now saw but little of 
the weakly youth to whom he had 
once been protector and monitor. 
Every advance he made was re- 
pulsed; and at length Wardour’s 
proud spirit rebelled against these 
frequent rebuffs, and he determin- 
ed that Sir Hugh should pursue 
his own course. 

‘ Time alone will show,’ he said, 
‘whether Harley Pomphrett be 
friend or enemy.’ 

George Wardour was an enthu- 
siast in botany and entomology, 
and now found leisure for the pur- 
suits he had been compelled in a 
measure to relinquish when Sir 
Hugh claimed so much of his at- 
tention. 

The youthful baronet was not 
unmindful of his obligations to- 
wards the tutor who had been his 
constant companion and adviser 
for so long ; but he had not strength 
to resist the influence of his uncle. 
What Harley had determined upon 
was generally accomplished. Im- 
mediately after proclaiming his re- 
lationship to his nephew he had 
resolved upon severing the friendly 
intercourse betwixt Hugh and War- 
dour ; his mind was bent upon be- 
coming himself the master of Pom- 
phrett, and he had nearly accom- 
plished his purpose. If he found 
his nephew of a yielding tempera- 
ment, Harley had no objection to 
his enjoying the empty title of ‘Sir 
Hugh ;’ but if with the advance of 
years he found his nephew less 
plastic, the unscrupulous adven- 
turer had decided upon a more 
desperate course. Hitherto he 
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had found no cause to complain 
of Hugh; but a small cloud sud 
denly appeared in the horizon, and 
gradually increased in magnitude 
until it o’erspread the heavens. 
With the support of Harley’s arm 
Hugh could now venture from his 
chamber, and in the warm summer 
afternoons strolled upon the terrace 
commanding a view of the park 
and broad meadow-lands apper- 
taining to the estate. Harley of 
late had been persistent in his en- 
deavours to induce Sir Hugh to 
make a new approach to the house 
from the lodge-gates ; but as this 
would involve the destruction of 
several cottages, and the hewing of 
oaks which had flourished long ere 
the house of Pomphrett had been 
founded, the youth demurred. He 
was almost afraid to positively re- 
fuse, but he had made up his mind 
that the cottagers should not be 
driven from the habitations they 
had occupied for years. Great, 
therefore, was his surprise and 
vexation when in one of his ram- 
bles a cottager emerged from a 
thicket, and placing himself imme- 
diately in front of Sir Hugh, bit- 
terly complained that the home 
which had been his birthplace, and 
from whence a half-dozen lusty 
descendants had issued, should in 
his old age be pulled to the ground. 
Harley attempted to check the gar- 
rulous old man, but Hugh’s curio- 
sity being awakened, he withdrew 
his arm from that of his relative, 
and listened to the complaint. 
Notonly, itappeared, had several 
of the cottages been demolished 
and the tenants rendered home- 
less, but the treasured oaks had 
been felled, and workmen were 
busy in constructing the new road. 
This accounted for Harley always 
leading his nephew to a different 
part of the estate from that which 
had formed the subject of frequent 
debate betweenthem. The old man 
further stated that a petition had 
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been intrusted to Harley for pre- 
sentation to Hugh, begging that he 
would not disturb the cottagers in 
their occupations ; but the young 
baronet was thoroughly ignorant of 
the petition and its cause. With 
compressed lips and flushed cheek, 
Hugh listened to the revelation, 
while Harley stood a little in his 
rear, complacently watching his 
agitation, and moving his foot 
backwards and forwards in the 
long grass. Having dismissed his 
old tenant with a promise that the 
work of spoliation should be imme- 
diately stopped, and that his wrongs 
should be redressed, Hugh turned 
angrily to Harley, and asked him 
how he ‘dared’ make the altera- 
tion without his consent. The 
youth’s spirit was thoroughly rous- 
ed on finding that his wishes had 
been disobeyed. 

‘ Dared!’ exclaimed Harley ; ‘that 
is scarcely the word to use when 
our relationship is taken into ac- 
count.’ 

‘ [adheretothe expression, uncle, 
and for the future remember I am 
master here.’ 

‘But for my saving you from 
being dragged into the river the 
alteration I have wished would 
have been carried out, for I had 
then occupied your place.’ 

‘Uncle Harley, I know I owe 
my life to you, and have offered to 
recompense you for your services 
in any way you might choose to 
name. By your advice—nay, I 
may almost say desire—I have dis- 
missed from my side the man who 
for years past has proved him- 
self a firm and faithful friend. In 
his stead I have confided in you; 
for the last two months you have 
had almost the entire direction of 
my affairs. Surely that should 
satisfy you, without acting contrary 
to my wishes.’ 

‘ Hugh, I confess myself in fault, 
but I think after my proposed im- 
provement had been effected you 
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would have acknowledged that my 
counsel was wise, and would have 
commended the plan I had formed 
for enhancing the beauty of the 
approach to the house.’ 

‘Uncle,’ replied Hugh, ‘ nothing 
could justify our depriving those 
poor cottagers of the homes en- 
deared to them by a hundred 
happy associations. I can realise 
the wounded feelings with which 
they witnessed the destruction of 
the roof-tree that had for genera- 
tions sheltered their forefathers. 
Do you not think, uncle, they feel 
a pride in looking back upon an 
honest ancestry akin to that with 
which we regard the past history of 
our family ?” 

‘I see, nephew, you are preju- 
diced. In your sentimental pros- 
ings I fancy I can detect the ad- 
monitions of George Wardour. 
They are commendable, of course, 
but in these days somewhat out of 
place.’ 

‘Do not sneer, I request, uncle, 
at my tutor. He has always per- 
formed his duties conscientiously, 
and has not hesitated to blame me 
when I was in the wrong. You 
have done me an injustice; for 
by keeping back the petition with 
which you were intrusted it has 
been thought I was a consenting 
party to the alterations upon which 
you had set your heart. Previous 
to your coming, I had the affection 
and good wishes ofall my tenantry ; 
but of late I have noted a constraint 
and confusion in their manner, 
which has much puzzled me, but 
is now accounted for.’ 

‘Do you think I have had aught 
to do with this?’ inquired Harley, 
striding to his nephew’s side with a 
dangerous look in his black eyes, 
but which did not have the effect 
of making Hugh exhibit any trepi- 
dation. The adventurer’s fingers 
twitched nervously as he thought 
that with one blow from his brawny 
fist he might at once extinguish the 
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feeble sparks of life that burned 
within his nephew ; but inamoment 
he recognised the imprudence of 
such a course, and moderating his 
tone, he added, ‘If you observe 
any change in the demeanour of 
the dwellers on the estate, ’tis more 
likely owing to the jealousy of your 
displaced favourite Wardour. He 
is perhaps piqued at no longer 
being able to control your actions.’ 

‘ Peace, uncle!’ exclaimed Hugh 
angrily; ‘I have before cautioned 
you not to malign my tutor. Now 
let this be understood between us. 
If you cannot shape your desires 
with regard to the estate in con- 
formity with mine, and let me select 
my own friends, we had best part. 
In Pomphrett Grange there cannot 
be two masters.’ 

Harley bent his head submis- 
sively, and without another word 
Sir Hugh turned towards the house. 
His uncle hastened to his side and 
proffered his arm; but though the 
exertion of walking unassisted 
sorely tried the youth, he refused 
Harley’s help, and throughout the 
remainder of the day their conver- 
sation was forced and fragmentary. 
Whilst at dinner, George Wardour, 
who continued to take his meals 
with Hugh and his uncle, intimated 
his desire to visit a relative living 
in the North. He had long pur- 
posed mentioning it to his pupil, 
but had refrained on the score of 
Hugh’s delicate health. Now, 
however, that he appeared so much 
better, and showed a preference 
for Harley’s society, he no longer 
felt any scruples upon the matter. 
The lad, glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of showing his continued 
friendship for his former com- 
panion, at once consented to the 
holiday, and even assisted him in 
his preparations, so that! [before 
nightfall the tutor was far from 
Pomphrett Grange, and looking for- 
ward with eager expectancy to the 
termination of his journey. The 
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evening succeeding that on which 
the tutor set out, Hugh complained 
of increased weakness, and by Har- 
ley’s wish the doctors were sum- 
moned. It was their opinion that 
during the past few days of genial 
sunshine the invalid had perhaps 
taken too lengthy walks, and had 
overtaxed his strength, but a little 
rest would no doubt soon restore 
him. They came again the next 
day, and the dwellers in the Grange 
rejoiced at the thought that Sir 
Hugh was somewhat better. Har- 
ley’s unremitting attention to his 
nephew, and his earnest desire that 
were he not convalescent in a few 
days a couple of London physi- 
cians should be sent for, was the 
theme of all; and the local doctors 
left the bedside oftheir patient con- 
gratulating themselves that their 
efforts were so ably seconded by 
the bland uncle who had saved 
the stripling’s life on a previous 
occasion, 

Ere his medical advisers again 
entered the house Hugh’s frail 
tenure of life had terminated, and 
Harley Pomphrett had attained the 
summit of his desires. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RECORD IN THE BOOK. 


On the night of his nephew’s 
demise, Harley was the sole watcher 
in the invalid’s room. The servant 
who ordinarily waited upon the 
youth had been told to seek his 
own rest by the considerate uncle, 
who said that, not feeling tired or 
weary, he would himself attend to 
Hugh’s wants. Full of gratitude 
to the worthy gentleman who had 
so unexpectedly released him from 
a disagreeable duty, the domestic 
retired, and nothing more was seen 
or heard of the ailing lad until to- 
wards daybreak, when a violent 
ringing of the bells summoned the 
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household to his bedchamber. On 
entering the room, Harley, with 
pale face and trembling limbs, was 
found supporting in his arms the 
lifeless form of his nephew. Ac- 
cording to his account, the warm 
glow of the fire, combined with the 
stillness of the night, caused a feel- 
ing of drowsiness he was unable to 
conquer. Two hours after he had 
fallen asleep he was awakened by 
a loud cry, and saw Sir Hugh get- 
ting from his bed and attempting 
to approach him. Harley said the 
hue of death was already upon his 
nephew’s face, and that it seemed 
to him as though, unable to attract 
his attention, the dying youth had 
ventured from his couch. Harley 
asserted that he rushed to his side 
in an instant, but ere he could 
speak Hugh fell lifeless into his 
arms. 

Three days after the sad event 
the funeral took place. The uncle 
—now Sir Harley—was of course 
the chief mourner; and when he 
fainted by the side of the vault 
where the remains of his ancestors 
had been deposited, it afforded an 
additional proof to the tenantry 
that he did indeed regret the loss 
of the promising youth whose body 
lay in its last earthly tenement. 
Some in the neighbourhood com- 
mented upon the short time that 
had elapsed ’twixt the death and 
the funeral ; but, as Sir Harley re- 
marked, the household were certain 
to continue unsettled so long as the 
coffin remained, and as it was im- 
possible to once more bring his 
nephew to life, the sooner the body 
was out of the house the better. 

Not so thought the good simple- 
hearted man who had loved his 
pupil with a father’s affection. 
George Wardour, immediately upon 
hearing of the death of his charge, 
travelled post haste to the Grange, 
but only arrived a few minutes be- 
fore the men who were to bear 
away the lifeless form from its an- 
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cestral abode. Harley scowled 
when George Wardour made his 
appearance, and the latter noticed 
that a peculiar flush showed itself 
on the adventurer’s cheek when he 
gave a negative answer to the ques- 
tion whether it would not have 
been more satisfactory to all if 
Harley bad caused an examination 
of the body to be made. What 
purpose would it have served? the 
boy had been long ailing, and his 
death was a surprise to none ac- 
quainted with his delicate consti- 
tution. Surely, Harley continued, 
Mr. Wardour did not presume to 
hint that there were any suspi- 
cious circumstances connected with 
the death of his nephew! The 
tutor to this made no reply, but 
continued to gaze earnestly at the 
remains of his much-loved pupil; 
then, unable longer to control his 
emotions, he sank into a chair, and 
hiding his face in his hands, shed 
tears of genuine sorrow. 

Harley took advantage of War- 
dour’s pent-up grief to have the 
coffin removed, and when he re- 
gained his composure the tutor 
found that the funeral procession 
had started. 

So unexpected had been Hugh’s 
demise that it seemed to have 
paralysed the whole household,and 
scarcely any change had been made 
in the room since the fatal night 
when Harley had been left alone 
with his suffering nephew. The 
ashes still remained in the grate, 
the lamp stood where the servant 
had placed it when he was told 
to retire, medicine-bottles were 
scattered upon the mantelpiece, 
and by the bedside was a table 
covered with those books of his- 
tory and travel in which his pupil 
had always taken delight. One 
book stood apart from the others, 
and over its pages it was evi- 
dent his fading gaze had finally 
rested. 

Desirous of gleaning all the in- 
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formation he could as to the last 
hours of his pupil, Wardour, noting 
the disorderly appearance of the 
room, approached the book-strewn 
table. ‘The book nearest the bed— 
a history of the Caesars—he recog- 
nised as belonging to himself; he 
had lent it to Hugh on the very 
day he departed for his holiday. 
Placing it in his pocket, he re- 
solved to treasure it with tenfold 
care, inasmuch as it had become 
a sad memento of his deceased 
friend. Wardour would fain have 
attentively examined the apart- 
ment, but the noise of the return- 
ing funeral cortége rendered this 
impossible. Casting a hasty glance 
once more around him he made 
his way along the corridor, at the 
extreme end of which his own room 
was situated. On his way he met 
one of the servants, and more with 
the purpose of bringing him to the 
subject of his young master’s death 
than aught else, carelessly inquired 
who now slept in the chamber next 
that which had belonged to Hugh. 
George Wardour was somewhat sur- 
prised when he heard that, on the 
day he left the Grange, Harley had 
directed the servants to make ready 
the apartment next his nephew's. 
As the servants said, it appeared 
as though Harley must have had a 
foreshadowing ofthe end. Hitherto 
the uncle had been domiciled in 
another wing of the building, and 
it was fortunate the change was so 
speedily made, as by the new ar- 
rangement Sir Harley was able to 
enter his nephew’s room almost 
unseen and unheard. Once en- 
couraged to speak of the dead, the 
servant gave Wardour a detailed 
account of his symptoms, the doc- 
tors’ opinions, Sir Harley’s solici- 
tude and unceasing watchfulness, 
and finally described the scene 
that presented itself when the 
household hurriedly entered the 
apartment to find that Harley Pom- 
phrett had become their master. 
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Wardour’s anticipations of a 
speedy dismissal were soon rea- 
lised. An hour after the return of 
the funeral party a note from the 
new owner was conveyed to him, 
briefly stating that as there was no 
further need of his services, Sir 
Harley would be glad if Mr. War- 
dour could quit the Grange the 
next day. George would have left 
the house the same night, but that 
he was determined to thoroughly 
explore the apartment in which his 
pupil had died. From the gossip- 
ing domestic he learned that Sir 
Harley had locked the door of the 
fatal room, and had withdrawn the 
key. 

George Wardour could not re- 
press a smile when he heard of Sir 
Harley’s precaution ; for in his own 
pocket was a duplicate key which 
had been made expressly for him, 
and placed in his hands by Hugh, 
at the time when the latter sought 
the company of his tutor, in order 
that Wardour might gain admit- 
tance whenever he chose to the 
small store of educational works he 
kept in his room. Momentarily 
his impatience to gain access to 
the apartment in which his friend 
had drawn his last breath increased ; 
it was with difficulty he could re- 
strain the desire to steal there at 
once ; but the gathering gloom of 
night rendered it necessary he 
should bear with him a light, and 
this might betray him. No; he 
would wait till all had retired for 
the night. While pacing the floor 
he suddenly became conscious of 
the volume he was bearing about 
him. Howoften tutor and pupil had 
read together the deeds of those 
mighty Roman emperors who had 
once awed the world! From the 
commencement ofhis studies Hugh 
had taken a great liking to the 
book. Listlessly Wardour drew it 
from his pocket, and turning over 
the pages, observed the pencil- 
marks which had distinguished 
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their progress through the volume. 
Poor lad! so promising, so gener- 
ous, so dutiful, and attentive until 
the advent of Harley Pomphrett. 
A hundred recollections of the 
hours spent over the history oc- 
curred to Wardour, but suddenly 
his thoughts were arrested by the 
sight of several lines scribbled with 
a trembling hand on the inside of 
the cover. It seemed to be the 
writing of his late pupil, but the 
darkness prevented him decipher- 
ing the words. Doubtless it was 
some commentary on the book. 

Lighting his lamp, Wardour saw 
inscribed within the treasured vo- 
lume words that caused his cheek 
to blanch with mingled horror and 
amazement. Feebly the following 
had been traced : 


‘I fear I am dying by foul 
means. My uncleisharsh ofspeech, 
and persists that no hand but his 
shall administer my medicine. The 
internal pains I suffer are indescrib- 
able. Last night, when he thought 
me sleeping, I saw him mix with 
my draught a white powder. I 
think he must have spilt some of it 
upon the hearth, for his hand 
trembled violently. He then bade 
me swallow the mixture, and I had 
no strength to resist. There is no 
one in whom I can trust, for he 
alone sits with me. I am com- 
pletely at his mercy, but have a- 
vailed myself of his absence from 
the room to write this, hoping it 
may attract attention. 

‘HucH PoMPHRETT.’ 


George Wardour staggered back, 
and for a few moments temained 
motionless, with his eyes fixed va- 
cantly upon the wall. Great beads 
of moisture suffused his forehead, 
and his limbs trembled so that he 
must have fallen had he not clutch- 
ed at the table for support. This, 
then, was the reason why his late 
pupil had been so hastily buried. 
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Harley dreaded lest the presence 
of some noxious drug should make 
itself perceptible ; whilst by locking 
the apartment in which Hugh had 
died he gave silent testimony to 
the fact that he feared the ill-fated 
youth had left some clue by which 
the fell crime might be discovered. 
Oh, how bitterly George Wardour 
reproached himself for having re- 
linquished his guardianship! Had 
he not sought change of scene, his 
pupil might have been saved. But 
detection had reached the hateful 
murderer in the heyday of his 
triumph, whilst the voice of con- 
science was silent within him, and 
now punishment must follow. Be- 
fore, however, taking steps to de- 
nounce him, Wardour resolved to 
revisit the closed room, and care- 
fully seek any fresh evidence that 
might offer itself. He had noticed 
that the fireplace seemed as if it 
had for days remained untouched : 
was it possible that any traces of 
the spilt powder still remained ? 
So busily had he been occupied 
with the reflections occasioned by 
his discovery, that midnight had 
struck long ere he became cog- 
nisant that he had for hours been 
seated listlessly at the table gazing 
upon the silent witness of Harley’s 
guilt. He opened the door of his 
room and peered into the darkness 
of the corridor: save the occasion- 
al howling of a dog not a sound 
broke the stillness of the night. 
Carefully placing within his pocket 
the precious volume, he took the 
lamp, and, shading it with his 
hand, softly stepped towards the 
scene of the crime. On his way 
he passed the portraits of many of 
Hugh’s ancestors—grim warriors, 
smiling cavaliers, and stiffly-ruffed 
maidens seemed to cast upon him 
approving glances as he made his 
way along the dim gallery. He 
tried not to look upon the old 
frames; but his eyes seemed so 
fascinated that he could not with- 
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draw himself from their influence. 
Though all was silent around him, 
the shadows of the corridor seemed 
instinct with life. At times George 
Wardour thought he saw a crouch- 
ing figure preceding him; but as 
he got nearer the indistinct shape 
vanished. His overwrought imagi- 
nation pictured a dozen phantoms, 
that with the approach of the light 
appeared to melt into the air. 
Arrived atthe door of the room 
occupied by Sir Harley, the tutor 
stopped for a moment and listened. 
He detected the heavy stertorous 
breathing of the sleeper ; then pass- 
ing on he came to the forbidden 
room. The key seemed to creak 
in the lock as he opened the door, 
and again he waited for any sound 
that would give token he was dis- 
covered. Satisfied that his mid- 
night wandering had not disturbed 
any of the dwellers within the 
Grange, he entered and at once 
commenced his investigation. The 
apartment presented the same 
appearance as when he had left 
it in the afternoon. The chair 
into which he had sunk when 
gazing for the last time upon his 
beloved pupil was in the same 
position, and even the bed upon 
which the coffin had rested still 
bore the impress of its weight. Sir 
Harley, it was evident, had not yet 
instituted a search for any hidden 
record of his crime the room might 
contain. Placing his lamp upon 
the bed, in such a position that its 
full light shone upon the hearth, 
Wardour began by gently stirring 
the ashes at his feet. 

He carefully raked from the 
hearth all the cinders scattered 
thereon, but met with nothing of 
the kind indicated by Hugh’s let- 
ter. Had the insinuation against 
his uncle arisen in the boy’s imagi- 
nation, or had Harley been aware 
of spilling the powder and carefully 
brushed away its traces? Perhaps, 
after all, his pupil had been seized 
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with a fit; but that his uncle’s con- 
stant presence by his bedsideserved 
to hasten his death Wardour had 
little doubt. Suddenly a peculiar 
feeling of dread, an instinct that he 
was not alone in the room, took 
possession of the tutor’s mind, and 
turning his head, he saw standing 
at his elbow—Harley Pomphrett ! 

Almost ere he had identified the 
man, who, attired in dressing-gown 
and with drawn sword in hand, had 
silently entered and stood by his 
side, the affrighted tutor had re- 
treated to the other end of the 
apartment. Holding the sole proofs 
of the supposed crime, he would 
have fled from the room ; but Har- 
ley stood between him and the door, 
and George Wardour felt himself 
at bay. 

He looked in his enemy’s face, 
and saw implacable hatred stamp- 
ing every lineament. Harley’s eyes 
glistened with a malignant light, 
and the deep working of his passion 
was shown by his heaving breast 
and crimsoned cheek. For a few 
seconds anger prevented speech ; 
and then with an effort he hissed 
forth the words, 

‘George Wardour, I have for- 
bidden any one to enter this room. 
I heard the key with which you 
gained admission creak in the lock, 
and followed you. What were you 
doing by the hearth ? 

The tutor saw that equivocation 
was useless, even if he had desired 
to keep the object of his visit 
secret. Hastily drawing before him 
the table on which rested the books, 
a barrier interposed ’twixt him and 
his enemy. Then he said, 

‘Harley Pomphrett, I suspect 
you of causing the death of your 
nephew. Proof of the manner in 
which you accomplished your fell 
purpose is in my possession—proof 
furnished by the deceased.’ 

‘Proof! what proof?’ thundered 
forth Harley. 

‘Words written by Hugh, and 
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placed where he knew I was almost 
certain to find them.’ 

‘It’s a lie! a foul lie!’ 

‘ Harley Pomphrett, why did you 
tamper with Hugh’s medicine the 
night before he died ? 

The baronet’s face became dis- 
torted with wild passion, and he 
gasped, 

‘Let me see the written proof of 
which you speak.’ 

‘Save with life, it does not leave 
me.’ 

‘Insensate fool! by intruding 
here you have signed your death- 
warrant.’ 

Harley sprang towards the tutor ; 
but with wondrous agility the ob- 
ject of his hatred pushed forward 
the small table. In his rapid stride 
Harley’s feet met the unexpected 
obstacle. He stumbled forward, 
and the thrust which was to have 
terminated the tutor’s life merely 
overturned the oil-lamp that rested 
on the bed. Ere he could regain 
his footing, George Wardour had 
wrested the sword from his enemy. 
Every limb trembling with rage, 
Harley clutched at the foot placed 
upon his breast as though he would 
tear the flesh therefrom, while foam 
issued from his lips in fitful bursts. 

‘Kill me, if you will,’ he cried ; 
‘but never, while I have strength, 
can I submit myself your prisoner. 
I caution you, George Wardour ; 
’tis your life against mine. Ah, see 
the lamp 

A sudden blaze of light illumined 
the apartment. With the overturn- 
ing of the lamp the bed-clothes be- 
came ignited, and with lightning 
rapidity the curtains were in flames. 

‘Ah, ah! wildly laughed the de- 
feated wretch; ‘we die together, 
and the old name will continue un- 
stained. I am the last of my race, 
George Wardour. Oh, how bravely 
the flames mount the ceiling ! 

Almost paralysed by the sudden- 
ness of the strange spectacle, War- 
dour became speechless; but his 
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firm tread upon Harley’s chest gave 
no signs of terror or weakness. He 
was fascinated by the new danger, 
and not until the flames had ga- 
thered round him and were scorch- 
ing his cheek did he realise the 
extremity of the peril in which he 
stood. Then came the instinct of 
self-preservation : he thought of his 
friends and relatives. Withdrawing 
the foot which pinned Harley to 
the floor, he exclaimed through the 
thick smoke, 

‘Save yourself, man, if you can. 
The hand of Providence is in this.’ 

Almost stifled, Wardour dashed 
through the flames, and reaching 
the door, hurried into the corridor, 
already thronged with frightened 
domestics. Behind him the tutor 
heard a wild peal of laughter. Then 
the door of the apartment slammed, 
and naught else was perceptible to 
the ear but the crackling of the 
burning timber. Without further 
thought of Harley, Wardour joined 
the throng of servants, and made 
his way on to the terrace. 

How appallingly grand was the 
sight! The whole wing was be- 
coming a mass of flame; great 
tongues of fire shot from the win- 
dows and licked the walls of the 
ill-fated mansion. The brilliant 
glare shed a fantastic light upon 
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the surrounding trees, and seemed 
to bring into curious prominence 
a variety of objects that were 
almost unnoticed when viewed 
by the sober light of day. With 
wondrous rapidity the fire streamed 
from floor to floor and from wing 
to wing, until not a room in the 
vast extent of building seemed 
free. 

‘Where, where is Sir Harley?’ 
was now the inquiry among the 
terror-stricken domestics on the 
terrace. 

Then, and not till then, George 
Wardour bethought himself that 
the door of the room he had re- 
cently quitted had closed with a 
loud noise behind him; he knew 
the lock had a spring, and well re- 
membered that the key had been 
left outside. Harley Pomphrett 
had fallen a victim to his own mad 
passion. 

Brighter and brighter grew the 
flames fanned by the night breezes ; 
closer and closer they enclosed the 
old mansion in their fatal embrace. 
Then suddenly the outer wall tot- 
tered, and with a dull heavy crash 
Harley’s inheritance became a heap 
of smouldering ruin. 

With the destruction of his an- 
cestral home perished the last 
Pomphrett. 











LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
XVII. THE MESSAGE OF THE FLOWER. 
BY ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
(Translated in the original metre.) 
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Wuar wouldst thou with me, faded flower ? 
What vision would she have me see— 

The charmer who from out her bower 
Doth send thee, symbol mute, to me? 


Within this packet closely hid 
Thou wendest thy mysterious way. 
What did the hand that plucked thee bid 
Thy silent eloquence to say? 


Thou hast some message soft, I ween— 
Speak ; thou wilt find me quite discreet. 
What means thy garniture of green ? 
What secret veils thy fragrance sweet ? 


If it be so, speak soft and low, 
Thou messenger of mystery. 

If naught thy import—be it so ; 
Sleep on my bosom silently. 


Too well I know the fairy hand— 
Hand ne’er to be by me forgot— 

That twined within its silken band 
Thy chalice for a true love-knot. 


That hand—ah, most suggestive flower ! 
Not Phidias or Praxiteles, 

Unless Queen Venus gave them power, 
Could sculpture fingers fair as these. 


So white, so soft, so beautiful, 
So free ; no tongue its worth can tell. 
Whoe’er ¢/at beauteous flower might cull 
Should prize it as a treasure well. 


But proud withal, and so severe, 
My homage it might insult deem. 
Such were, indeed, a fate to fear ; 





Speak, then, no word—leave me to dream ! 
MAURICE DAVIES. 





